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Preface 



The North Carolina Community College System celebrated its 25th anniversary 
during 1988. On May 17, 1963, the General Assembly passed into law the bill that 
created the North Carolina Community Collie System. Over the past 25 years the 
number of colleges has grown to 58, making education accessible to each North 
Carolina adult. Curriculum and continuing education programs, and support services 
have expanded to help students learn basic literacy skills, to receive the first two years 
of a college education, to earn a high school diploma, and to train for jobs. Trustees, 
administrators, feculty, and counselors have responded to the needs from their 
communities for job training, general education, and community services. The North 
Carolina State Board of Community Colleges and the Dq»rtment of Community 
Colleges have experienced increased expectations for leadership, financial resources, and 
managerial support services ftom community college administrators, their trustees, and 
the North Carolina General Assembly. In February 1989, the Commission on the 
Future of the North Carolina Community College System in "Gaining the Competitive 
Edge: The Challenge to North Carolina's Community Colleges" called for major 
changes and made 33 recommendations to help the system position itself for a capable 
woricforce in the year 2000 and to help the people of North Carolina gain the 
competitive edge in society and the markeQ)lace. 

During the past 25 years, the North Carolina Department of Community Colleges 
has prq)ared annual reports and supported several studies of student profiles to help 
determine the need for changes in poUdes, programs, and support services from the 
student's perspective. Bolick (1969) and PhiUips (1970) surveyed credit and nonciedit 
students during the early years of the system. Approximately five years later, Shearon 
and associates (1976) surveyed and profiled both credit and nonciedit students enrolled 
in the system in 1974. Between 1974 and 1979 student enrollments increased 
substantially and the characteristics of the students changed so much that it was no 
longer adequate to make decisions based on information collected from students in 1974. 
Thus, anotiier shidy was done by Shearon and associates (1980) on a sample of all 
curriculum and continuing education students enrolled in 1979. WhUe preparing for die 
25tii anniversary celebration and anticipating die report from tiie Commission on tiie 
Future, President Robert W. Scott of die North Carolina Community College System 
provided the leadership for updating die student profile studies. Again, die North 
Carolina Department of Community Colleges contracted widi die Department of Adult 
and Community College Education, North Carolina State University, to update die 
previous student profile studies. 

The current stut^ is organized into five sections. Part I, Introduction has two 
chapters: Chapter 1, Positioning Community Colleges for Stiident Diversity and die 
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Workforce, and Chapter 2, Study Design. Part n, The Changing Community College 
Student Profiles highlights changes that have occurred in profiles of students from 1963 
to 1988. Part n has three chs^ters: Chapter 3, Profile Changes in the Curriculum 
Student Population; Oaxg^ 4, Profile Changes in the Qmtinuing Education Student 
Population; and Chjq>ter 5, Student Enrollment Changes and Comparisons with the 
North Carolina Adult Population. Part m, Profiles of Currently Enrolled Community 
Collie Students contains three chapters. Chapter 6, Profiles of Curriculum and 
Continuing Educatim Students provides comprehmsive descripticms based on a sample 
of 16,196 students enrolled in the 58 community colleges during the M quarts of 
1988. ChiQMer 7, Profiles of Cuniculum Students WiiOm Program Areas provides 
profiles of students enrolled in die collie tnmsfer, general, tedmical, and vocaticmal 
education areas in terms of their demograiriiic, socioeconomic, academic, and attendance 
characteristics. Chapter 8, Profiles of Continuing Education Students Within Program 
Areas presents profiles of students in the academic, preparatory, avocaticmal, 
occiqntional, and practical skills education areas in terms of their demogn^hic, 
socioeconomic, academic, and attendance characteristics. Part IV, Summary and 
Conclusions contains two dxa^bea'. Oax^ 9, Summary of Research Findings; and 
Chapter 10, Conclusions and Implications. Part V, Appendices consists of dght sections 
which help the reado* further understand and int^pret the technical aspects of the study. 

Hie study findings are disseminated through ttiis comprehensive rqxnt and an 
executive summary. Each of the 58 collie research coordinators has already received 
the results for the students participating in the study ftoxa. their reqiective community 
colleges. Journal articles, special rqxnts, and presentations will be provided during the 
coming months. 

This report was prqnred for the State Board of Community Collies, the 
Dqiartment of Commimity Collies, and the 58 community colleges in the North 
Carolina Community College System. The authors believe that the study findings, 
conclusions, and implications will be useful to policy makers, administrators, faculty, 
counselors, and students as decisions are made to help poation community collies for 
extending oiq;)ortunities to a more diverse student population, for helping to build a 
capable workforce, and for helping the people of North Carolina to gain the competitive 
edge in the marketplace and the ability to function in society. 

The Authors 

About the Authors: Ronald W. Shearon, Professor and Associate Department Head; 
Irene A. Brownlee and David N. Johnson, Research Associates; North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh, NC. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
WHAT ARE THE REASONS FOR THE STUDY? 



The Commission on the Future of the North Carolina Community College System (1989) 
has called for major shifts in programs, funding, and governance of the system. 
According to the Commission, "too few of the adults most in need of community college 
education are recruited, enter, progress through and graduate from the system" (p. 13). 
Two issues that are very important to North Carolina community colleges are: (1) 
extending educational opportunities to a diverse adult population and (2) helping to 
build a capable workforce for the information age and era of global competition. The 
resolution of these two issues is essential if North Carolinians are to have a chance at 
gaining the competitive edge in the marketplace. 

This extensive study of community college students was designed to provide a 
knowledge base for policy makers, administrators, and faculty for use in assessing the 
extent to which the system is positioning itself to extend educational opportunities to a 
diverse student population and the building of a capable workforce. Some key questions 
examined in this study were: 

• How have student profiles changed over the past 25 years? 

• Who attends community colleges? 

• Why do students attend community collies? 

• What factors are related to students attending community colleges? 

• Are students representative of the adult population of North Carolina? 

• Are students satisfied with thdr community collie experience? 

• What are the students' plans for employment and further education? 

During the M quarter of 1988, a sample of 16,196 students enrolled in 58 North 
Carolina community colleges responded to a 50-itcm questionnaire. Comparative data 
were derived ftom previous studies, census reports, and reports published by the North 
Carolina Department of Community Colleges. Some of the major findings, conclusions 
and implications are reported in this Executive Summary.' 

• The findingt iqwited herein wete excerpted fitom Student DivmUy and Ou Emtrgmg Worl^ree- Thi 
Cha^Prq/tttitfStiuUmiHNi^CaroUmiCommmityCoU^ Biownlee ud 

David N. Johiuon (1990). ' 
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HOW HAVE STUDENT PROFILES CHANGED 
OVER THE PAST 25 YEARS? 

A major objective of this study was to update prior studies of curriculum and continuing 
education students. The profile changes in the curriculum student population between 
the 1968, 1974, 1979, and 1988 studies are described in terms of selected demographic, 
socioeconomic, and attendance characteristics. The profile changes in the continuing 
education student population between the 1969, 1974, 1979, and 1988 studies are 
described according to the same characteristics. 



Curriculuni Student Profile Changes 

• Women comprised a msyority of curriculum students in North Carolina 
community colleges. Their percentages have increased from 32 percoit in 
1968 to 62 percent in 1988 (Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. Distribution of curriculum students enrolled in North Carolina 
community colleges during the years of 1968, 1974, 1979, and 1988, by sex 
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Figure 2. Distribution of curriculum students enrolled in North Carolina 
community colleges during the years 1968. 1974. 1979. and 1988. by 
program area 



The majority of students were enrolled in technical education programs and 
the percentages have increased from 47 percent in 1968 to 58 percent in 
1988, while the proportions of vocational education students have decreased 
from 29 to 16 percent. The college transfer student enrollment proportion 
increased from 11 percent in 1979 to 19 percent in 1988 (Figure 2). 

Overall, the proportion of black students has increased since 1968; yet, the 
percentage decreased from 21 percent in 1976 to 17 percent in 1988. 

Students are becoming older; however, there was a resurgence of 17 and 
18 year-old students in 1988. The percentage of students in the 19 to 29 
age categories has decreased, while the percentage in the 30 to 50 and older 
categories has increased. 

Since 1974 the percentage of single students has increased from 44 to 48 
percent, while married students have decreased from 51 to 40 percent. 
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• The trend has been for increasingly higher proportions of students to be 
employed while enrolled in classes. In 1968, 54 percent of the students 
woe employed compared to 75 percent in 1988. 

• Most students attended classes during the day, although the percentages 
have dropped from 84 percent in 1968 to 57 percent in 1988. Evening 
attendance has increased from 16 percent to 43 percent in the same time 
period. 

• The percratage of students with postsecondary education experience has 
increased from 24 percent in 1968 to 54 percent in 1988, while the 
percentage of high school graduates has dropped Ax)m 69 percent to 42 
percent. 



Continuing Education Student Profile Clianges 

• Women are the majority of continuing education students in North Carolina 
community colleges. Their percentages have increased from 60 percent in 
1969 to 65 percent in 1988. 

• The proportions of nonwhite continuing education students have increased 
from 20 percent in 1969 to 25 percent in 1988. 

• Continuing education students are becoming older« The percentage of 
students 30 years of age and older increased from 57 percent in 1969 to 71 
percent in 1988. There was a slight increase in the 19 or younger age 
category from 6 percent in 1979 to 9 percent in 1988. 

• Most continuing education students are married, although the percentages 
have decreased from 72 percent in 1969 to 56 percent in 1988. 

• A majority of all continuing education students have a high school education 
or less, yet the percentages have decreased from 80 percent in 1969 to 61 
percent in 1988. Qmversdy, the percentages or students with some 
postsecondary education have increased from 20 percent in 1969 to 39 
percent in 1988. 

• Most continuity education students were employed either full or part-time 
but the percentages have been decreasing from 75 percent in 1969 to 57 
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percent in 1988. The trend for the unemployed or other category has been 
increasing from 25 percent in 1969 to 43 percent in 1988. 

Two thirds of continuing education students would not have attended 
another institution, yet this percentage has decreased from 72 percent in 
1969 to 65 percent in 1988. 

The majority of continuing education students attended evening classes; 
however, the percentages have been decreasing from 86 percent in 1969 to 
60 percent in 1988. 



WHO ATTENDS COMMUNITY COLLEGES? 

Students attending North Carolina's community collies arc as diverse as the 
conimunities in which they Uve. In recognition of the diversity in their demographic, 
socioeconomic, academic, and attendance characteristics, no single "typical" student 
profile is presented here. A typical curriculum student profile is provided with 
subprofiles of the following programs: college transfer, general education, technical 
education, and vocational education. The typical continuing education student profile 
is accompanied by subprofiles based on the students enrolled in the programs of 
academic, preparatory, avocational, occupational, and practical skills education. These 
student profiles represent an averaging of student characteristics that may not reflect 
the true diversity in the students, but may offer usefiil generalizations. 



The Typical Curriculum Studeu^ 

The typical curriculum student is a 29-year-old, white single female who views herself 
or one of her parents as the head of the household. She is a high school graduate and 
may have one year of postsecondary experience. Her parents have completed high 
school or some postsecondary education. She works fiiU-time, receives no financial aid, 
and is likely to have an annual income of less than $25,000. 

This student attends college part-time and is most likely enrolled in a technical 
program. She attends day classes on the community college's main campus, enrolling 
in one to three courses. This student travels ten miles or less to class making from two 
to five trips to class per week. The community college she attends is her preferred 
institution to attend. However, if that institution did not exist she would have attended 
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elsewhere. Her primary graduation intention is to earn an associate degree in a career 
program* 

Her major reasons for continuing her education are to earn more money and get 
a better job. She does plan to work in North Carolina. 



Hie College Transfer Student 

The typical college transfer student is a 2S-year-oId, single white female who reports her 
father as the head of the household. She is likely to have some postsecondary education 
and her parents are high school graduates. Employed either full or part-time, h^ 1987 
income was likely to be less than $15,000. 

This coU^e transfer student is most likely enrolled part-time, attending classes 
in the morning on the main campus, and enrolled in one to three courses per quarter. 
She is enrolled in her first or second quarter and travels ten nules or less to attend 
classes. She prefers to be enrolled in a public four-year college or university. Her 
primary education goal is to prqwe for transfer to a four-year college. 

Her n^jor reasons for continuing her education are to earn more money and to 
get a better job. She is likdy to work in North Carolina. 



Hie General Education Student 

The typical general education student is a 33-year-old, single or married white female 
who designates herself or her spouse as head of die household. She is most likely to 
have aittended a postsecondary education institution and her parents have completed high 
school and possibly have attended a postsecondary education institution, litis student 
works full-time and her 1987 income is litely to be over $10,000. 

A part-time student, she attends classes during the day on the main campus, 
enrolling in one or two courses. Enrolled for one to three quarters, she travels ten 
miles or Ies« to dass. She prefers to attend Uie local community college and her 
primary ec> cation goals are to prepare for transfer to a four-year college and for 
self-enrichment. Her major reasons for continuing her education are to earn more 
money and to learn more things of interest. 
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The typical technical education student is a 30-year-old single or married, white female 
who reoorts herself or her spouse as the head of household. She is a high school 
gradua w and may have some postsecondary education. Employed full-time, she reports 
a 1987 income of more than $15,000. 

This part-time student attends classes in the evening or morning on the main 
campus and is enrolled in one or two courses. Enrolled for one to three quarters, she 
travels ten miles or less to class. She prefers to attend the local community college and 
her primary education goals are to prqnre for a different job or update and improve 
skills for a current job. 

Her major reasons for continuing her education are to earn more money and to 
get a better job. She plans to work in North Carolina. 



Hie Vocational Education Student 

The typical vocational education student is a 30-year-old, white male who is likely to 
be single or married. He ir head of the household, employed full-time, and reports a 
1987 income of less than $25,000. 

He is a high school graduate. A part-time student, he attends day classes on the 
main campus, enrolling for one or two courses. Enrolled for one or two quarters, he 
travels ten miles or less to class. He prefers to attend the local community college. His 
primary education goals are to prqwre for a different job or update and improve skills 
for a current job. He intends to receive a diploma or certificate in a career program. 

His major reasons for continuing his education are to earn more money and to get 
a better job. He plan,^ to work in North Carolina. 



Hie Topical Continuing Education Student 

The typical continuing education student is a 44-year-old, white married female who 
lives with her spouse and children, and considers herself or her spouse as the head of 
the household. She is a high school graduate whose parents probably did not graduate 
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from high school. This student is likely to be employed full-time reporting a primary 
income of between $10,000 and $40,000. 

This continuing education student is likely to be enrolled in the occupational 
program area, taking one course in the evening, at an ofiT-campus site. Enrolled in her 
first or second quarter at this institution, she is likdy to travel five or fewer miles to 
class making one or two trips a week. The community college she attends is her 
preferred institution to attend. If that institution did not exist she would not have 
attended another institution. Her primar) education goal is for self*enrichment and she 
desires to complete selected courses, but does not intend to graduate. Her major 
reasons for continuing her education are to learn new things of interest and to earn more 
money. 



Hie Academic Education Extension Student 

The typical academic education extension student is a 53-year-old, married white female 
who lives with her spouse. She is likely to be the head of household, working full-time 
or having a retired status. 

This academic education student is likely to have some postsecondary education. 
She is enrolled in one course for self-enrichment that meets in the evening at an 
off-campus site. The course location is within five miles of the student's residence or 
place of work. 



Hie Preparatory Education Student 

The typical preparatory education studmt is a 34-year-old, single nonwhite female. 
She may be the head of household and works full-time. 

This student has less than an eleventh grade education. EnroUed in her first or 
second quarter at this institution, she is taking one course to improve basic skills that 
meets during the day at an ofT-campus site. The course location is within five miles of 
the studoit's residence or place of work. 
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Tbe Avocational Education Student 

The typical avocational education student is a 58-year-old, married white female who 
resides with her spouse. Her spouse is likely to be the head of household, while she has 
a retired employment status. 

The typical avocational education student has graduated firom high school and may 
have some college. Enrolled in one course for self-enrichment that meets during the 
day at an off-campus site, she is likely to have been enrolled for more than five quarters 
at this institution. The course location is withm five miles of the student's residence or 
place of work. 



Hie Occupational Education Student 

The typical occupational education student is a 36-year-old, married white female who 
resides with her spouse and/or children. She is likely to be the head of household and 
to be employed full-time. 

Enrolled in ha fint or second quarter at this institution, she has graduated from 
high school and may have some postsecondary education. To update or improve skills 
for her current job she is enrolled for one course that meets in the evening probably on 
the main campus. The course location is within ten miles of the student's residence or 
place of work. 



Tbe Pnctical Skills Education Student 

The typical practical skills education student is a 62-year-old, married white female 
who resides with her spouse. She is the head of household and retired. 

This student has graduated from hi* h school and may have some postsecondary 
education. Likely to have been enrolled for more than five quarters at this institution, 
she is enrolled in one course that meets during the day at an off-campus site for self- 
enrichment. The course location is within ten miles of the student's residence or place 
of work. 
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WHY DO STUDENTS ATTEND COMMUNITY COLLEGES? 

Adults attend community colleges for many reasons. This study examined why students 
were attending community collies in terms of reasons, educational goals, influence of 
institutional characteristics, and their graduation intentions. 



Reasons for Continuing Their Education 

When students were asked to rank their reasons for continuing thdr education, major 
differences were observed between curriculum and continuing education students: 

• Curriculum students ranked ""to earn more money" fint and ""to get a better 
job" second, except general education students who ranked "to learn more 
things of interest" as thdr second reason. 

• Continuing education studoits ranked "to learn more things of interest" first 
and "to earn more money" second. Academic, avocational, and practical 
skills students ranked "to learn more things of interest" first, while students 
in preparatory and occupational programs ranked "to earn more money" 
first. 



Educational Goals 

When students were asked to identify their primary educational goal while attending this 
college they responded as follows: 

• Curriculum students were primarily interested in job preparation (55 
percent) and transferring to a four-year college (21 percent). Two thirds 
of college transfer students wanted to transfer to a four-year college as did 
38 percent of the general education studoits. 

• Continuing education studoits were primarily interested in self-enrichment 
(43 percent) and job preparation (34 percent). 
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When students were aslced to rank five of thirteen characteristics of their community 
college that influenced them most in deciding to attend, curriculum and continuing 
education students ranked the same top five characteristics in the same order of 
influence. They were as follows: 

* Educational programs or courses available 

* Location-nearness to home or work 

* Low cost 

* Convenient class schedule 

* Quality of instruction 

Graduation Intentions 

Students were asked to specify their primary graduation intention while attending this 
collie and their responses were as follows: 

• Curriculum students planned to earn the associate degree in a career 
prc)gram (36 percent) or college transfer program (17 percent). 
Approximately 24 percent did not intend to graduate. 

• Continuing education students planned to complete selected courses and did 
not intend to graduate (68 percent), and 18 percent intended to earn a high 
school diploma or equivalent. 



WHAT FACTORS ARE RELATED TO STUDENTS ATTENDING 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES? 

Students attend community colleges under many circumstances. This study examined 
the following factors which were related to attending a community college. 



lime of Attendance 

Students were asked to indicate when they actually attended and preferred to attend most 
of their dasses. Their responses were as follows: 
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• Curriculum students attended most of their classes in the morning 0^7 
percent) and the evening (43 percent), while 53 percent preferred morning 
classes compared to 33 percent in the evening. Very few students attended 
classes in the afternoon or the weekend. 

• Continuing education students attended classes in the evening (60 percent) 
and in the morning (27 percent), while 54 percent preferred evening classes 
compared to 32 percent in the morning. Seventy-three percent of academic 
education and 81 percent of occupational education students attended classes 
in the evenings. 



Location of Classes 

Students were asked to indicate where they attended most of their classes and their 
responses were as follows: 

• A substantial proportion of curriculum students attended classes on the main 
campus (81 percent). 

• Continuing education students attended most of their clas^ at off-campus 
sites (41 po-cent) and the main campus (36 percent). 



Distances Traveled to Classes 

When students were asked to indicate the distance usually traveled one-way to attend 
classes, they responded as follows: 

• Curriculum students traveled 15 or fewer miles one way to class (73 
percent) and 62 percent made more than two trips to class each week. 
More than half the curriculum students traveled 10 or fewer miles to classes 
they attended. 

• Continuing education students traveled 10 or fewer miles one way to class 
(72 percent). Slightly more than half the continuing education students 
traveled 5 or fewer miles to classes. 
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Employment Status 

Students were asked to indicate their primary employment status and the responses 
as follows: 

• Seventy-five percent of curriculum students were employed full-time (48 
percent) or part-time (27 percent). 

• Fifty-seven percent of continuing education students were employed full- 
time (47 percent) or part-time (10 percent). 



ARE STUDENTS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ADULT 
POPULATION OF NORTH CAROUNA? 

Community colleges are often called "the people's college" or "everybody's college." 
To what extent do students ccme from all segments of the adult population? The 
foUowing major research findings are based on the study and comparative data: 

• In North CaroUna community coUeges curriculum and continuing education 
programs served disproportionate numbers of women and men. In 
comparison to the adult population, women were over-represented and men 
were under-represented in both student groups (Figure 3). 



Rgure 3. Distribution of adults in North Carolina's population as compared to 
students enrolled in North Carolina community colleges, 1988 by sex 
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• In tenns of race, both curriculum and continuing education programs were 
approximately representative of a cross-section of the state's adult 
population, with the exception of black curriculum students who were 
under-represented (Figure 4). 



• Curriculum students were not representative of the adult population in terms 
of age-older adults were under-represented in these programs, whereas 
younger students were over-represented. Continuing education enrollments 
were representative of all nugor age groups in the state's adult population 
(Figure 5). 



• Adults with less than a high school education were under-represented in the 
curriculum program area, whereas high school graduates and students with 
one to three years of postsecondary education were over-represented. 
Within the continuing education program area students appeared to mirror 
the education levels of the adult population (Figure 6). 
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Figure 4. Distribution of adults In North Carolina's population as compared to 
students enrolled In North Carolina community colleges, 1988, by race 
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Figure 5. Distribution of adults In North Carolina's population as compared to 
students enrolled In North Carolina community colleges, 1988, by age of 
students 
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Figure 6. Distribution of adults In North Carolina's population as compared to 
studento enrolled In North Carolina community colleges, 1988, by student's 
level of education 
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• Curriculum and continuing education students appeared to be representative 
of the adult population when considering primary income (income of 
household when student, spouse, or parents were head of household). 

• When considering the occupation of head of household for both student 
groups, the executive and administrative occupational groups were over- 
rq)resented, whereas the sales and machine operator occupation groups 
were under-represented. 



ARE STUDENTS SATISHED WITH THEIR 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE EXPERIENCE? 

Students were asked to indicate their satisfoction with the quality of services and 
facilities, and whether they would recommend this college to a friend. The msgor 
findings wm as follows: 

• Most curriculum students were satisfied with the collegers overall image (86 
percent) and the quality of education (83 percent). Also, most curriculum 
students were satisfied with classrooms, shops, and labs; the library; and 
the student center and lounge area. 

• Among continuing education students, 77 percent indicated th^ were 
satisfied with the quality of instruction and 72 percent were satisfied with 
the coll^e*^ overall image. 

• Most students would recommend the college in which they were enrolled 
to a fiiend. Ninety-nine percmt of curriculum students and 98 percent of 
continuing education students req;)onded they would recommend their 
collie to their friends. 



WHAT ARE STUDENTS' PLANS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
AND FURTHER EDUCATION? 

Students were asked to indicate what th^ planned to do upon completion of the program 
or course in which they wtrt enrolled. Their plans were as follows: 
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Seventy-seven percent of curriculum students planned to work in North 
Carolina (49 percent) or the area the college serves (28 percent). SlighUy 
more than 50 percent of the continuing education students planned to work 
in North Carolina. Continuing education students were three times more 
likely to seek military service, keeping house, retirement or other. 

Nearly 30 percent of curriculum students planned to obtain a bachelor's 
degree and 30 percent planned to obtain the associate degree. Among 
continuing education students 18 percent planned to obtain the high school 
diploma or GED. Sixteen percent of continuing education students were 
already college gnuiuates compared to 9 percent of curriculum students. 



WHAT ARE THE MAJOR CONCLUSIONS AND IMPUCATIONS? 

The m^or conclusions and implications of this study of community college student 
characteristics are presented to help North Carolina community college policy makers, 
administrators, and feculty assess the extent to which the system is positioning itself to 
extend opportunities to a diverse student population and to prepare a capable workforce. 
The North Carolina Commission on the Future emphasized that the resolution of Uiesc 
two issues was important in order for North Carolinians to gain the competitive edge. 
These conclusions and implications are based on a comprehensive study of students 
being served, changes in student profiles over the past 25 years, and comparisons 
between students enrolling in community colleges and the North Carolina adult 
population. 



Conclusion 1: An enrollment revolution has occurred in North Carolina's 
community colleges over the past 25 years. 

• It is imperative that a responsive educational environment be maintained in 
North Carolina community colleges and that high priority be given to the 
needs and concerns of women. 

• A variety of counseling programs and services arc needed to address needs 
and concerns of womoi. 
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Conclusion 2: When viewed against the backdrop of the state's increasing 
technological demands hi the economy, it appears that North Carolina's community 
colleges are contributhig to the development of a new technology*based work force. 
However, declining enrollment trends hi traditional vocational flelds raise some 
questions regarding the education of tomorrow's skilled craftspersons. 

• More attention needs to be given to the needs and demands of a new 
technology-based workforce which community collies are dedicated to 
serving. 

• Improved articulation between community colleges, high schools, and 
businesses and industries would result in less duplication of effort and more 
efficiency. 

• Need to establish a special employer-college liaison office. 

• Need to develop more of the new and integrated 2 + 2 + 2 tech/prq)/ 
associate degree/bachelor of technology degree programs. 

Conclusion 3: North Carolina community colleges serve most segments of the adult 
population through comprehensive educational programs and services with some 
exceptions. 

• As North Carolina community colleges continue to provide educational 
opportunities to a cross-section of the adult population, the continuing 
education program area is essential. Without continuing education 
programs. North Carolina community colleges would not serve all segments 
of the adult population. 

• Community colleges must improve their effectiveness in recruiting students 
who have less than a high school education if they are to position 
themselves for extending opportunities to a diverse population and to 
develop a more capable workforce. 
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Conclusion 4: TTiere continues to l>e a persistent gap between North Carolina's 
community college enrollments and some at-risk groups including low income, low 
skilled, and educationally disadvantaged people. 

• Minority leaders need to be employed in senior leadership positions to send 
a clear message that cultural diversity is valued. 

• Tracking achievements of the at-risk students will be essential. 

• More financial aid will be needed. 

• Bridge programs including tutoring, learning laboratories, collaborative 
groups, and intensive advising will be needed. 

• Colleges must reward good teaching. 



Conclusion 5: North CaroUna's community colleges are increasingly serving a 
diverse adult student population. 

• Community colleges must do more than provide for student assistance or 
institutional accommodations with regard to student diversity. In a broader 
effort to "organize for diversity" they must diversify faculty and staff; 
embrace a mission and values that include diversity; select curriculum 
content, styles of teaching, and modes of assessment that encompass 
diversity; embrace conflict as a natural part of creating a pluralistic 
community; involve students; and demonstrate that there is no conflict 
between quality and diversity. 

• With older students enrolling in higher proportions, community colleges will 
need to give more emphasis to faculty development and continuing 
education, particularly in the area of developmental tasks throughout the 
lifespan. 
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Executive Summary 

Conclusion 6: North Carolina's community colleges serve primarily their local 
<:ommunitI^^ %nd provide postsecondary educational opportunities to people who 
otherwise would not attend college. 

• If the community college system intends to extend opportunities to a more 
diverse student population, then classes will need to be more accessible both 
geographically and economically. 

• Continue the good work being done. Ninety-eight percent of the 
respondents would recommend their college to a friend. 
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PART I: INTRODUCTION 

The Commission on the Future of the North Carolina 
Community College System in 'Gaining the Competitive 
Edge: The Challenge to North Carolina Community 
Colleges ' (1989) concbuled that North Carolina 's community 
colleges have served the adult citizens well for 25 years. 
The comprehens ive two-year college has proved to be a good 
investment. However, the Commission claimed that the 
economy, adult educatior and training needs have changed 
considerably since 1963 when the system was created, and 
that the state's community colleges will have to be 
strengthened and mod^ed. Community colleges were 
challenged to provide opportunities for all adult North 
Carolinians to master the basic critical OutHdng skills 
demanded in a conqtlex and competitive economy. 

Chapter 1-Positioning Community Colleges for Student 
Diversity and the Worlgbrce serves as Ote backdrop for the 
study ofstudem characteristics and how they have changed 
over the past 25 years. The issues of extending opportunities 
to a diverse studem population and developing a capable 
woHforce are developed along with the rationale for the 
study. Chapter 2-'Study Design presents the methods and 
procedures used in the study. 
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Chapter 1 

Positioning Community Colleges for Student 
Diversity and the Workforce 

American community collies have emeiged as major players in higher education. 
Nationally, the number of community, technical, and junior colleges more than doubled 
between 1936-37 and 1986-87 from 553 to 1,222 (H-Khawas, Carter, & Ottinger, 
1988). Student enrollments during the same time period increased over 35 times from 
137,000 to 4.8 million in 1986-87. In 1988, there were 1,224 regionally accredited 
community, technical, and junior colleges enrolling over five million college credit 
students, while another four million students were enrolled in non-credit adiilt and 
continuing education programs (American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, 1988). Community colleges enroll 43 percent of the country's undergraduate 
student population (H-Khawas et al., 1988). According to Brint and Karabel (1989) for 
the past decade the majority of all degree-credit students entering higher education have 
done so in a two-year institution. Community colleges have clearly emeiged as an 
important part of American postsecondary education (Shearon & Tollefson, 1989). 

During the period when community colleges experienced such tremendous growth, 
the role of community colleges also changed. Over the years, two-year colleges have 
responded to changing social and economic conditions by modifying their mission and 
by adopting new policies and strategies that can best address student goals and needs 
(Rcndon & Nora, 1989). On a national level, these changes have resulted in a shift 
from a primary college transfer function to multiple functions that include occupational 
programs, community services, remedial programs, and continuing education related to 
life experiences. As two-year colleges, community colleges became less identified with 
the junior college orientation and evolved into comprehensive, community-based 
institutions. Comprehensive community colleges serve a diverse student population, 
provide geographical accessibility, flexibility of scheduling, low-cost programs, and 
profess a commitment to an ^alitarian philosophy of education. 

As community colleges fact the new century, they enter the decade of the 1990s 
with a new mandate-building communities. The national Commission on the Future 
of Community Colleges (1988) defined community "not only as a region to be ser/ed, 
but also as a climate to be created in the classroom, on the campus, and around the 
world" (p. 49). The commission further noted that new partnerships for learning must 
be established between students and teachers. The community college must continue to 
offer all students an open door, and reaffirm to minority students the promise of 
empowerment through education. A curriculum with coherence needs to be pursued as 
academic goals are established for literacy, general, technical, and career-related 
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education, and continuing education programs. Within the classroom, community is 
created as teachers and students are active partners in the learning process. 

North Carolina has a rich history in community college education dating back to 
the Community College Act of 1963 and earlier. Building on a base of three two-year 
collies and 20 Industrial Education Centers, the Department of Community Colleges 
was initially organized in 1963. Rapid expansion followed and by 1969, there were 54 
institutions. The North Carolina Community College System currently contains 58 
community colleges, and comprises the third largest community college network in the 
nation. Student enrollments have grown from 52,870 in 1963-64 to 624,813 in 1987-88 
(North Carolina Department of Community Colleges, 1988). Approximately one out of 
every seven North Carolina adults enrolls annually in one of the state's community 
colleges. Seventy-eight percent of the total headcount enrollment in postsecondary 
education was enrolled in North Carolina community colleges (Statistical Abstract of 
Higher Education in North Carolina, 1985-86). 

The North Carolina Community College System merged two forms of public 
postsecondary education in the state: Industrial Education Centers and junior colleges. 
Industrial Education Centers, a program which paired private industry and 
state-supported education, helped students enhance their employment prospects, while 
junior colleges helped to advance students to higher educational levels. Whoi created 
the community college system was neither a pure technical training system nor a 
collection of junior colleges, but rather a network of institutions which provided 
comprehensive advanced training of studoits with a wide range of aspirations and needs. 
However, the system's primary emphasis is on occupational skills training, and over 75 
percent of program offerings are in technical and vocational areas (Planning for Our 
Future, 1988). Thirty-four of the 58 community colleges offer college transfer curricula 
for 15 percent of the total curriculum student population. As North Carolina's 
community colleges have responded to changes and sought to be comprehensive, 
additional functions of remedial and developmental education, community services, and 
continuing education for occupational, academic, and self-enrichment pursuits were 
added. 

As North Carolina community colleges enter the 1990s they have a new mandate 
to extend educational opportunities to all adult North Carolinians and to help build a 
capsblt workforce. In "Gaining the Competitive Edge: The Challenge to North 
Carolina's Community Colleges" (1989), the Commission on the Future of the North 
Carolina Community College System identified this nugor finding: 
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The system's 'open door' philosophy of admission is passive. In an economy 
that will require dramatic expansions in the size and quality of the workforce, 
too few of the adults who are most in need of a community college education 
are recruited, progress through, and graduate from the system; and too few 
community college graduates advance to the state's four-year universities, (p. 

The communiiy college system will need to make fundamental changes in its 
policies and practices relative to recruitment of a more diverse student population for the 
1990s. Aggressive marketing efforts are needed to reach an increasingly diverse adult 
population. Community colleges need an up-to-date information base concerning the 
adult population and projected changes in demographics to help with decisions regarding 
planning and marketing for targeted groups of potential students. They must continue 
to identify ways in which they can offer wider and more varied systems of entrances 
into the learning society (Cross, 1987). Some models for helping aU entering students 
succeed have been developed and open access to quality education is possible (Roueche, 
Baker, & Roueche, 1987). 



Extending Opportunities to a Diverse Student Population 

The North Carolina Commission on the Future in "Gaining the Competitive Edge: The 
Challenge to North Carolina Community Colleges" (1989) identified six major 
challenges to North CaroUna community colleges. These challenges were to: 

1. Provide every community college student access to quality 
teaching and academic support; 

2. Establish effective mechanisms to promote accountability and 
increased flexibility in funding; 

3. Provide opportunities for all adult North Carolinians to master the basic 
critical thinking skills demanded in a complex and competitive 
economy; 

4. Help business and industry adapt to technological change and promote 
small business development throughout the state; 

5. Build strong partnerships with the public schools and the state's 
universities to establish a comprehensive education system in 
North Carolina; and 

6. Develop strong leadership for the system and its colleges. 
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For purposes of this study, the focus is on Challenges 1 and 3 since they both are 
directly concerned with students. Challenge 1 called for providing every community 
collie student access to quality teaching and academic support services. Two key 
goals inherent in Challenge 1 are: (1) educational advancement for all adult learners, 
and (2) expanded access to adult education. The third challenge called for providing 
opportunities for all adult North Carolinians to mast^ the basic critical thinking skills. 
The key goals included in the third challenge are: (1) to have a workforce with 
comprehensive basic skills; (2) to reduce the basic skills gsq); and (3) to provide 
exemplary education for the underskilled. 

Inherent in these challenges and goals are two key issues of importance to North 
Carolina community colleges: the need to extend educational opportunities to a diverse 
adult student population and to help build a capable workforce. These two issues are 
developed in the following sections, particularly with regard to students and student 
characteristics. A review of the literature on student access to educational opportunities 
that emphasizes the diversity of students and the changing demographics is followed by 
the issue of building a capable workforce. 

Student Access to Educational Opportunities 

The commitment to open access is the cornerstone of the community college philosophy 
(Vaughan, 1988; McCabe & Skidmore, 1983). The nation's commitment to provide 
higher education for people of all races, of all ages, and itom all stations in life has 
been demonstrated in community colleges. Ylvisaker (1985) described community 
colleges as higher education's closest contact with society's distant learners. Most 
community college mission statements call for the acceptance of all high school 
graduates and anyone who is eighteen years of age or older who can profit from 
attending the commurJty college (Vaughan, 1985). Open access means the opportunity 
to enter the community college, enter a program for which they are qualified, or to take 
courses that will prepare them to enter programs and jobs that they are currently 
unprepared to enter. 

A major criticism of open access community collies is that many of the curricula 
result in dead end jobs and that they lower rather than raise student aspirations 
(Vaughan, 1985). Clark (1960) suggested that community colleges performed 
"cooling-out process" in American society while Cohen (1977) considered equality of 
access to be "a social equalization iimtasy." More recently, Brint and Karabel (1989) 
questioned whether students will have equal educational opportunities unbiased by 
socioeconomic, ethnic, and political considerations in a society where the level of 
aspirations for upward mobility are far greater than is possible to achieve. They 
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suggested that community coUeges help "manage ambition" by enrolling large numbers 
of students in terminal vocational programs that will not lead to upward mobility. 

While critics charge that community colleges tend to perpetuate class inequalities 
in American society, most observers agree that community colleges have done a great 
deal to provide access to higher education where there was none before (Templin, 
1983). Astin (1982) claimed that many minority students would not attend college at 
aU vere it not for the community colleges. Templin (1983) concluded that the 
community college is fdtxA with a changing societal scene which is forcing the 
institution to reexamine its tnulitional relationships with minorities and the poor and 
indeed to reexamine its basic mission. From Templin's perspective, "Karabel's 
explanation portrays the community college as an institution of limited opportunity for 
the poor, but the future may see a system of higher education with no opportunity for 
them at aU" (p. 46). 

Within North Carolina in 1988, the North Carolina Community College System 
Planning Committee articulated a goal to provide educational access to all adults with 
the desire to benefit from the community college system's program offerings. From 
their perspective, the "open door" must be open to the increasing number of adult 
students who are likely to be attending college on a part-time basis and juggling school 
with work and home responsibiUties. The open door emphasis to serve aU citizens will 
depend on the following crucial issues: maintaining low tuition and costs; increasing 
availabiUty a:id accessibility of system offerings; providing for critical student services 
such as transportation, chUd care, and related services; providing financial assistance; 
offering a wide range of courses at sateUite campuses; ensuring that assessment and 
enrollment procedures fodlitate student progress; emphasizing marketing efforts which 
wiU increase participation; and providing remedial instruction, counseling, assessment, 
placement, and other support services which wiU ensure that the open door does not 
become a revolving door (Planning For Our Future, 1988). 

Vaughan (1985) described the following actions which must be taken by 
communiQr cr ..eges to maintain open access: 

1. Community college leaders must realize the importance of retaining program 
comprehensiveness. 

2. Community college leaders need to define and understand the role of 
developmental education on their campuses. 

3. Tuition rates must be relatively low. 

4. (JuaUty must be defined in terms of the community college's philosophy and 
mission. 
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5. Community college leaders must resist the temptation to raise admission 
standards as a means of improving quality. 

6. Community colleges must take some chances on the students' ability to 
succeed and provide the necessary support services such as counseling, 
academic advising, and financial assistance, especially for those students who 
are membm of lower socioeconomic groups. 

7. Community college leaders must define their mission as an institution of 
higher education which does not have the financial, physical, or intellectual 
resources to be all things to all people. 

At the heart of the student access to educational opportunities issue are various 
demogrs^hic, socioeconomic, academic, psychological, and geographical factors which 
impact whether or not potential students will have a chance to continue their education. 
Concerns about student access become even more important as the adult population 
becomes more diverse. 

Diversity of Community College Students 

As our population becomes increasingly diverse, a major concern facing community 
college educators is tlie diversity among students enrolled in community colleges. 
Historically, the composition of student enrollments has evolved from a fairly 
homogeneous student body to a more div^se and pluralistic one. Studies of community 
collie students suggest that community colleges over time are enrolling a higher 
proportion of women, more part-time students with families and jobs, more 
academically diverse students, and more career-oriented students (Shearon, Templin, & 
Daniel, 1976; Shearon, Templin, Daniel, Hoffman, & West, 1980; H-Khawas et al., 
1988; Palmer, 1988; Warren, 1985). Between now and the year 2000, social, 
technical, and economic trmds suggest greater urbanization, increasing numbers and 
proportions of minority persons, a decline in the number of 18 to 24-year-olds, 
increasing rates of technological change, more senior citizens, more women in the work 
force, and greater economic competition internationally (Shearon & Tollefson, 1989). 
These trmds suggest an even more diverse community college student population for the 
future. 

Demographic trends in the North Carolina adult population are evident in the 
changes in the characteristics of studmts enrolling in North Carolina community 
colleges. The average age of the adult population is increa^g. Due to the 
in-migration of retirement-aged individuals, decreasing birth rates, and the aging of the 
"baby boomers," the median age of North Carolina adults is steadily increasing. The 
median age was 26.6 in 1970, 31.7 in 1986, and is projected to reach 36.S in 2000. 
The aging of the community college system's student population parallels a general 
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aging of the stote's population and workforce. From 1982 to 1988, there was a six 
percent annual increase in the ages of both curriculum and continuing education students 
(Planning for our Future, 1988). This aging fector has contributed to the increase in the 
number of students attending community colleges part-time. Increasingly, more students 
are in the workforce and have femily reqwnsibilities which inhibit their attending 
college on a full-time basis. In North Carolina, the number of residents aged 18 to 24 
peaked between 1980 and 1985 and wiU decline by 8.6 percent between 1986 and 2000. 
The number of North Carolina graduating high school senion is expected to decline by 
up to 15 percent during the early 1990s. North Carolina adult literacy is quite low 
when compared to other states, and 830,000 adults lack an eighth grade education. Up 
to 1.8 million people in North Carolina lack literacy skills needed to function on the 
job. Both low literacy and low educational attainment rates are a serious threat to 
positioning North Carolina for healthy economic development and provide significant 
challenge; to community colleges. 

As community colleges strive to provide quality education for a more diverse 
student population, their administrators and faculty do not have an easy task. The 
national Commission on the Future of Community Colleges (1988) called attention to 
the challenge of serving a more diverse student population: "What works with 
full-time, -single, well-prepared, residential students does not necessarily work with 
part-time students who have jobs and families-and who have often experienced less 
academic success in their previous schooling" (American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges, 1988, p. 7). Community college faculty will be asked to educate 
together people of all ages-the young, middle-aged, and older adults; as weU as persons 
from different ctimic backgrounds. Most of the students ^ be women and many will 
be economically disadvantaged. Faculty, counselors, and administrators will likdy 
need to engage in extensive staff and organization development to pr^iare for the 
challenge faced by the emerging diversity of community college students. A key issue 
for North Carolina community college lear'ws focuses on the question-to what extent 
is the system of community colleges positioning itself to serve a more diverse student 
population? 



Building a Capable Workforce 

The nation's community colleges are accepting the challenge to establish partnerships 
with business, industry, government, labor, and education groups. Some successful 
linkages have been demonstrated; however, more are needed to help build a capable 
workforce for the decade of the 1990s and the next century. 
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The nature of work is changing for the nation and for North Carolina. We are 
now experiencing a niajor economic transition from the industrial age to the information 
age and the era of global competition (Commission on the Future, 1989). 
Manu^turing will be a much smaller share of the economy in the U.S. by the year 
2000 as compared to today (Johnston & Packer, 1987). Although in North Carolina, 
manufacturing employment is expected to remain at levels higher than the national 
average into the next century (Commission on the Future, 1989). Service industries, 
including health care, education, retailing, and government, are projected to create most 
of the new jobs and most of the new wealth. The shift to service occupations will bring 
changes in location, hours, and structure of work. The typical worlqplace in the future 
as compared to the past will likely have fewer people and more part-time workers who 
are either high or low earners. 

Worlq)lace requirements are changing in part because of new technology and 
global competition, resulting in new and more demanding standards of worker 
competence. Good jobs in the future will require more education and training, and 
advancement will require continuing mastery of new knowledge and skills. By the year 
2000, the typical new job will require 13.5 years of education. The fastest growing 
service jobs are in the professional, technical, and sales areas and will require over 14 
years of education in the year 2000 (Johnston & Packer, 1987). Continuous training 
and retraining for the workplace will require more investments than in the past. 
Overall, worker literacy and technical competence will be essential for building a 
capable workforce for the new century. 

Along with understanding the changing nature of work and workplace 
requirements, community colleges will need to study and analyze the worldbrce 
composition. Five demographic facts will t>e influencing workers and jobs in the year 
2000 (Johnston & Packer, 1987): 

1. The population and the workforce will grow more slowly than at any time 
since the 1930s. 

2. The average age of the population and the workforce will rise and the pool 
of younger workers entering the labor market will shrink. 

3. More women will enter the workforce. 

4. Minorities will be a larg^ share of new entrants into the labor force. 

5. Immigrants will represent the largest share of the increase in the population 
and the workforce since the first World War. (pp. 19-20) 

These trends suggest that the new workers entering the labor force by the year 
2000 will be differmt from those in the past labor force. The workforce will grow 
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slowly, become older, include more women and more disadvantaged persons. Almost 
two thirds of the new entrants into the workforce between now and the year 2000 will 
be women. By the next century, Jones (1988) predicted that 47 percent of the 
workforce will be women, and 60 percent of working-age women w 11 be at work. The 
projected increase of women in the workforce is primarily a rwult of increased 
participation by women with children who are in two-career femilies or are single heads 
of households. 

The existing workforce composition and the projected demographic changes 
suggest that workers entering the workfiorce between now and the next century will be 
more diverse than in the past. The rapid changes in the job market are in fields 
requiring the highest education and skill levels. Given the diversity of the workforce 
and the growth in jobs requiring higher levels of education, a serious mismatch wiU be 
faced between available workers and needed skills. Can community colleges in 
collaboration with business and industry help build a capable workforce during the 
1990s and into the next century? A second key issue for North Carolina community 
college leaders focuses on the question-to what extent is the system of community 
colleges positioning itself to prepare a capable workforce for the year 2000? 



Reasons for the Study 

North Carolina community colleges enter the 1990s under a new mandate from the 
Commission on the Future calling for "gaining the competitive edge." Explicit in this 
mandate are the issues of extending opportunities for access to a diverse student 
population and for developing a capable workforce for the information age and the era 
of global competition. Community colleges must function as a bridge to educational 
opportunities for North Carolinians and a catalyst for economic growth and 
development. 

If student access to educational opportunity is important to community colleges, 
then efforts are needed to study students who are being served and potential students 
who are not being served. Comparisons are needed to determine if students enrolling 
represent a cross-section of the adult population. Community colleges need to know 
why students enroll, their educational goals, and how weU the colleges serve them. 
Regarding potential students not enrolling, there is a need to know why they do not 
enroll and the barriers preventing their attendance. 
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Efforts need to be made to determine in what ways student diversity is afTecting 
the colleges. As increasing student diversity is expected, colleges need to look at the 
impact on programs, staffing, and services. 

Since community colleges attempt to be responsive to the students they serve, it 
is important for the colleges to know the characteristics of their s.^dents to provide 
information for planning. They need to know where the gaps are in serving the adult 
population so that clear goals can be established. Additionally, community colleges 
need to know in what ways their students have been changing so that programs, 
policies, staffing patterns, and services can be examined in light of this information. 
Changes in student profiles can be determined by examining North Carolina Department 
of Community Colleges' annual reports from 1963 to 1988, and by comparing currently 
enrolled students with the studei.t profiles of previous studies (Bolick, 1969; Phillips, 
1970; Shearon, Templin, & Daniel, 1976; and Shearon, Templin, Daniel, Hoffman, & 
West, 1980). Through a comprehensive study of students being served, changes in 
student profiles ov^ time, and comparisons between students being served and potential 
students, community college leaders will be in a better position to assess the extent to 
which the system is positioning itself to serve diverse students and to prq>are people as 
a capable workforce. A study of currently ^irolled students and of the changes in 
students characteristics over the past 25 years was an important and timely part of the 
silver anniversary cdebration for the North Carolina Community College System. 



Objectives 

To provide information on students for purposes of planning and posiuoning community 
colleges to extend more educational opportunities to a diverse adult studat population 
and to build a capable workforce, the following objectives and research questions were 
developed to guide the study. 

The four objectives of this study were to: 

1 . Update prior studies oi curriculum and continuing education students enrolled 
in the North Carolina Community Collie System for the purpose of 
detecting changes in student profiles during the past 25 years from 1963 to 
1988. 

2. Develop in-dqpth student profiles on currently enrolled students in terms of 
demographic, socioeconomic, academic, attendance, and institutional 
characteristics^ and reasms for enrolling. 
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Provide demographic and socioeconomic profiles of North Carolina's adult 
population (18 years of age and older) and to examine the extent to which the 
1988 student population was representative of the North Carolina adult 
population. 

Analyze and summarize relationships between educational program areas in 
which students enrolled and selected demographic, socioeconomic, academic, 
attendance, and institutional characteristics, and reasons for enrolling. 



Research Questions 

The following 15 research questions were formulated to serve as a guide for the above 
four objectives: 

1 . What changes have occurred in the profiles of students during the 
past twenty-five years? 

2. Who are the curriculum and continuing education students being 
served by the North Carolina Community College System in terms 
of their demographic, socioeconomic, academic, attendance, and 
institutional chanu;teristics? 

3. Which students are enrolling in what educational program 
areas-college transfer, general, technical, vocational, academic 
extension, preparatory, avocational, occupational, and practical 
skills? 

4. What is the proportion of students enrolled in the North Carolina 
Community CoUege System compared to the proportion of the 
State's population who are eligible to enroll, in terms of selected 
demographic and sodoeomomic characteristics? 

5. What groups are not being served by community colleges in terms 
of selected demographic and socioeconomic characteristics? 

6. Which students in what educational program areas would least 
likely continue their education were it not for the existence of 
community collies? 

7. Which students in what educatbnal program areas are least likely 
to attend a community collie as the commuting distance to and 
from class increases? 

8. Which students in what educational program areas are selecting 
community collies as their first choice over other forms of 
postsecondary education? 
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9. What fonns of recruitment strategies attract students in different 
educational program areas to community collies? 

10. Which curriculum studmts in what educational program areas are 
receiving financial assistance and what is the source of that aid? 

11. Which students in what educational program areas are employed 
and to what »tent? 

12. Which students in what educational program areas already have 
a baccalaureate degree and which students plan to work toward a 
four-year degree? 

13. Which students in what educational program areas plan to work 
in North Carolina following completion of their course of study? 

14. What are the msyor reasons for students continuing their education 
by educational program areas? 

15. What institutional characteristics do students consider to be the 
most influential in their decisions to attend community collies in 
terms of educational program areas? 

Definition of Terms 

The following terms which are used in this report are defmed in this section for clarity 
in presentation of the findings. 

Academic duuncteristics: the academic characteristics examined in this study were: 
(1) General Education Development (GED) scoi'e, (2) high school grade avemge, (3) 
grade average at this collie, (4) prior four-year collie/university enrollment, and (S) 
prior school setting. 

Academic extension: a single, non-credit course designed to serve the educational 
needs of adults seeking intellectual growth. Subjects in the humanities, math, science, 
and social sciences are included. 

Attendance characteristics: Studoit attendance characteristics observed were 
categorized into the following sections: (1) general attendance and enrollment 
characteristics, (2) goals and intentions, (3) sources of influence and information, (4) 
barriers, and (S) subsistence and expenses. General attendance and enrollment 
characteristics observed were program in which mrolled, time of attendance, preferred 
time of attendance, location of classes, courses this quarter, credit hours this quarter, 
clock hours per week, total quarter hours, total quarters enrolled, distance to class, trips 
to school, and choice of institution. Goals and intentions were observed by primary 
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educational goal, primary graduation intention, and highest level of education intended. 
Sources of influence and information were observed by responses to source of influence 
to attend and source of information about program or course. Ba Tiers were described 
by the m^or reasons that students feel prt /ent others from attending their particular 
institution. Subsistence ar expenses were observed by the following variables: sources 
of mcome, sources of financial aid, amount of financial aid, book and supply expenses, 
child care expenses, number of dependents, and employment plans. 

ATOcational extension: a single non-credit course focusing on an individual's personal 
or leisure interests. 

CoUece transfer Credit courses taught in some North Carolina community coUeges 
which usually parallel those required during the freshman and sophomore years at many 
colleges and universities. These courses lead to two-year associate degrees in arts, fine 
arts or sciences and can be transferred to a four-year college/university. Programs 
consist of required English, humanities, niathematics, science, and social science 

courses. Eachr"- program has additional requirements for course work in the arts 
fine arts, or sdc.u^^ ' 

Comfort kvel: an indication of the state of ease or well-being ranging from very 
comfortable to very uncomfortable. Categories consist of: (1) race relations (2) 
presence of similar people, (3) black presence, (4) talking with counselors, (5) talking 
with instructors, (6) age of students in classes, (7) sex of .students in classes, (8) 
academic abiUty of students in classes, (9) occu.jational status of students in classes and 
(10) social status of students in classes. 

Community college: a two-year, pubUc, post-secondary educational institution, 
opciatmg under the provisions of Chapter 115-D* of the North Carolina General 
Statutes, which may offer (1) fieshman and sophomore courses of a college of arts and 
sciences, (2) courses in general adult education, (3) organized credit courses for training 
technicians, and (4) technical, vocational, and trade specialty courser,. •On July 6, 
1987, this amendment to the North Carolina General Statutes, Chapter 115-D, became 
effective: "Hie term 'community coll^' is defined as an educational institution 
operating under the provisions of the General Statutes of North Carolina, Chapter 
115-D, and dedicated to the educational needs of the service area which it serves 
Local boards of trustees, with concunence of d r respective county commissiiners 
may, before January 1, 1988, adopt names for their respective institutions that include 
the words 'community college.'" Aecause this amendment was effectuated by a vast 
majority of the 58 institutions either before, during, of immediately after the study 
survey, m this presentation all institutions are referred to as community coUeges 
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Continuing education program area: ref»s to all non-credit educational activities 
which do not lead to a traditional d^ree, diploma, or certificate. Among these 
activities are specific job training and retraining, literacy education, and improved use 
of leisure time. The continuing education program area consists of the following 
educational programs: acadonic education, avocational, occupational, practical skills, 
preparatory, and recreational. 

Curriculum program area: refers to all educational activities for which course credit 
is given. These credit activities lead to certificates, diplomas, or associates degrees and 
include college transfer, general, technical, and vocational education programs. 

Donographic duuivcteristics: the selected demognq)hic characteristics identified were: 
(1) sex, (2) race or ethnicity, (3) age, (4) marital status, (S) veteran status, (6) residence 
while enrolled, and (7) change of residence to attend. 

Diversity of students: This CQncq)t refers to the wide range of characteristics of 
students enrolling in community colleges and potential students to include younger and 
older; economically disadvantaged and wealthy; full-time and part-time students; single, 
manied, separated, divorced, and widowed; academically well-prepared and poorly- 
prepared; full-time employees and fuW time students; non-readers and adults with 
graduate d^rees; ethnic diversity-whitw, blaclc, Hispanics, Native Americans, Asian; 
women and men; unemployed and employed; native-bom and immigrants; rural and 
urban; high and low achievers. The currently oirolled studoits and potential students 
also are different with r^ard to values and attitudes, learning styles, worlc habits, study 
skills, family support, and peer group siq>port. 

General education: credit educational activities designed for individuals wishing to 
broaden their education with enq)hasis on personal interest, growth, and development. 
This two-year program provides students q)portunities to study Engksh, literature, fine 
arts, philosophy, social science, science, and mathematics. This program is not 
principally designed for college transfer. Many institutions conduct this program 
through contractual agreement with a four-year college/university. 

Institutional characteristics: those charactoistics which are thought to influence 
attendance: (1) educational prognuns or courses available, (2) financial assistance 
available, (3) job placement services, (4) location, (S) low cost, (6) open-door policy, 
(7) quality of instruction, (8) student centered instil on, (9) collie's reputation, (10) 
academically unable to attend elsewhere, (11) convenient class schedule, (12) child care 
available, and (13) other reasons. 
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North Carolina Community CoUege System: the system of 58 pubUc, two-year 
postsecondary education institutions administered by the North Carolina Department of 
Community Colleges and the State Board of Community Colleges as defined in Chapter 
115-D of the North Carolina General Statutes. Member institutions offer college-level 
programs that lead to an Associate degree, diploma, or certificate, and non-credit 
continuing education programs that lead to a certificate. The institutions are 
nonresident, multipurpose, and community-centered. 

Occupational extension: a single, non-credit course which is occupationally orie'ited. 
These educational activities are designed for upgrading job skills or training for r new 
occupation and are offered to people in all technical and vocational occupations. 

Practical skills: a single, non-credit course designed to provide practical training for 
persons pursuing slnUs that are not considered their primary vocation, but may 
supplement incomr, c reasonably lead to employment. 

Preparatoiy education: a non-credit course of study designed to enhance the education 
of those adults functioning at or below the eighth grade level, to prepare individuals for 
taking the GED exam, or to develop the competencies necessary for the Adult High 
School Diplonm. Educational activities included are Adult Basic Education (ABE), 
Adult High School Diploma (AHSD), and General Educational Development (GED). ' 

Primary income: a construct utilized in the 1979 profile study. . It was examined in the 
belief that the socioeconomic status of a student whose parents provided more than 50 
percent of his/her support is better lefiected by the parents' income than the student's 
income. In the 1988 profile study, primary income was based on the reported 1987 
income of the head of household. If the respondent indicated self or spouse as head 
of household, the student's income was considered primary. If the respondent indicated 
fether or mother as head of household, the parents' income was considered primary. 

Rank order: an ordinal ranking procedure that used the raw scores as the criteria on 
which ranks are based. The raw score is the frequency of responses multiplied by the 
rank value. Rank values are as follow: a first choice equals 5; a second choice equals 
4; a third choice equals 3; a fourth choice equals 2; and a fifth choice equals 1. Rank 
ordering assigns numbers to objects or variables and arranges them in numerical order. 

Recreational extension: non-credit, self-supporting courses which an institution may 
provide at the request of the community, but for which the institution receives no state 
funos. Athletic, game, and hobby courses M into this category. Because of the small 
number of respondents in the recreational extension program area (five respondents), the 
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recreational extension program area was added to the avocational extension program 
area. 

Representation index: defines the overall rq)resentativeness of students on North 
Carolina community college campuses when the changes in the North Carolina adult 
population are taken into account. The rq)resentaticxi index equals the percentage 
difference of student enrollments in regards to a selected variable minus the percentage 
difference of the North Carolina adult population. A positive numbo* indicates an 
increase in proportional enrollmmts which takes population changes into account. A 
n^ative number indicates a decrease in proportional enrollments which takes population 
changes into account. 

Socioeconomic characteristics: characteristics described in this study by: (1) student's 
education, (2) father's education, (3) mother's education, (4) head of household, (S) 
student's income, (6) parents' income, (7) primary income, (8) occupation of head of 
household, (9) employment status, and (10) hours worked per week. 

Technical education: all credit educational activities which prepare students for 
entry-level jobs in paraprofessional fields as technicians. The two-year programs lead 
to an associate in applied science degree. Students take courses in English and social 
science in addition to courses of an occupational nature. 

Vocational education: all credit educational activities which provide training that will 
enable graduates to ent^ a sldlicd occupation at the entry level and to progress rapidly 
to the skilled or craftsman level. These programs require a minimum of 64 quarter 
hours of credit and include courses in communication skills and social science. 
Graduates of programs less than a year are awarded certificates. 
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Chapter 2 
Study Design 



The methodological procedures used in this study are described through the presentation 
of the following topics: (a) research design, (b) description of the population, (c) 
participation of college coordinators, (d) college coordinator workshops and manuals, 
(e) sample design, (f) allocated sample size, (g) construction of the sampling frame, (h) 
sample selection method, (i) actual sample size, (j) research instrument, (k) data 
collection, Q) analysis of data, and (m) limitations of the survey. 



Research Design 

A research design refers to a plan, blueprint, or guide for data collection, analysis, and 
interpretation. Research design decisions depend on the purposes of the study, the 
nature of the problem, and the alternatives appropriate for its investigation (Isaac & 
Michael, 1981). 

A cross-sectional descriptive research design was utilized in this profile study of 
student characteristics. The time dimension in this design was cross-sectional, so named 
because researchers generaUy study a cross-section of the population of interest at one 
time only (Forcese & Richer, 1973). A descriptive design uses words and numbers 
through methods of analysis, interpretation, classification, and integration of findings to 
describe what is in existence within the target population (Adams & Schvanevddt, 
1985). The purpose of descriptive research is to describe systematically and accurately 
the facts and characteristics of a given population or area of interest. 

There is not agreement on what constitutes "descriptive research" and "survey" is 
used as an equivalent term (Babbie, 1983). Kerlinger (1964) described survey research 
as that branch of social scientific investigation that studies large and small populations 
by selecting and studying samples chosen from the populations to discover the relative 
incidence, distribution, and interrelations of sociological and psychological variables. 
The advantages of survey research are twofold: (a) probabiUty samples permit clear 
statistical inferences to defined populations, and (b) measurement can often be made in 
the natural settings of actual populations (Kish, 1965). Survey research designs are 
practical for identifying trends, current conditions, and potential needs, as well as 
providing information on which administrative decisions can be based (Mouly, 1970). 
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Description of the Population 

A population is the aggregate of all the cases that conform to some designated set of 
specifications (Selltiz, Jahoda, Deutsch, & Cook, 1964). In this profile study, the 
survey population consisted of all students enrolled in the 58 colleges of the North 
Carolina Community College System during the seventh week of the fall quarter of 
1988. A projected total mroUment for the community college system during the fall 
semester was 273,414. Appendix A presents the procedure used to calculate this figure 
from the last three M enrollmoit figures provided by the Department of Community 
Collies. The actual unduplicated headcount enrollment for the M quarter, 1988, was 
127,277 curriculum students and 166,640 continuing education students. 

A stratum may be defined by one or more specifications that divide a population 
into mutually exclusive segments (Selltiz et al., 1964). The chosen research design 
specifies that the survey population be allocated to one of two strata: the curriculum 
program area or the continuing education program area. 



Participation of College Coordinators 

The president of each of the 58 colleges chose to participate in the study, and designated 
a college coordinator to direct that college's involvement. The coordmator*s 
responsibilities included: (a) involving the college, (b) drawing the sample, (c) 
informing instructors, (d) administering the survey process, and (e) returning the 
questionnaires to the research project staff. A list of the college coordinators who 
participated in this study is provided in Appendix B. 



College Coordinator Workshops and Manuals 

In a large-scale survey a certain degree of standardization is absolutely necessary 
(Blalock, 1970). In an effort to regulate the administration of the questionnaires in the 
various colleges and to standardize the methods of data collection, the following two 
action: were taken: (a) the traming of the college coordinators, and (b) the provision 
of a manual which contained detailed instructions of the tasks needed to be accomplished 
by each coordinator. 

Seven regional workshops wm held for the coordinators with the following 
objectives: (a) to provide training on the research and sampling designs, (b) to discuss 
the purpose of the study and its potential uses, (c) to gain experience in drawing a 
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college sample, and (d) to establish consistency of procedures throughout the 
participating colleges. Each coordinator was given a manual which provided thorough 
instructions for conducting this study at their college. Interaction between coordinators 
and the research project staff began during the workshops and was continued through 
telq>hone conversations. The workshop locations and dates are displayed in Appendix 



Sample Design 

The sample design encompasses two processes: (a) a selection process, the rules and 
operations by which some members of the population arc included in the sample; and 
(b) an estimation process, for computing the sample statistics, which are sample 
estimates of population values (Kish, 1965). A sample can never reproduce exactly the 
various characteristics of the population unless the population itself is taken as the 
sample and a ct;nsus is carried out (Sukhatme, Sukhatme, Sukhatme, & Asok, 1984). 
The size of this survey population required the use of a sample rather than a census of 
community college students. In collaboration with Dr. Charles H. Proctor, Professor 
of Statistics, North Carolina State University, a stratified systematic cluster sample 
design was chosen for this study. 

The sample was stratified to rq)resent two identifiable subpopulations, or strata, 
within the total student population: (a) students enrolled in the curriculum program area, 
and (b) students enrolled in the continuing education program area. Stratified sampling 
is used primarily to ensure that different groups of a population are adequately 
represented in the sample, so that the level of accuracy in estimating parameters is 
increased (Nachmias & Nachmias, 1981). 

Systematic sampling consists of selecting every kth sampling unit of the population 
after the first sampling unit is selected at nuidom (Nachmias & Nachmias, 1981). This 
procedure ensures that each unit has the same chance of being included in the sample. 
A systematic sample is spread out more evenly over the population, so that it is likely 
to produce a sample that is more rq)resentative and more efficient than a simple random 
sample (Som, 1973). An advantage of systematic sampling is that it is operationaUy 
convenient. As the coordinators in each college drew the sample, it was necessary to 
have a procedure which would be standard for each college. 

A cluster sampling technique was used because it was impractical to compile an 
accurate and exhaustive list of aU the elements comprising the survey poulation, that 
is a listing of all students enrolled. In cluster sampling, one arrives at the ultimate set 
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of elements to be included in the sample by first sampling in terms of larger groupings 
or ^'clusters*' (Selltiz et al., 1964). Within each college, individual classes were 
identified as sq>arate sampling units, or clusters of individual students. 

Appendix D presents the instructions provided to coordL.ators on how to draw the 
sample. 

Allocated Sample Size 

Factors which influenced decisions about the allocated size of the sample were: (a) a 
desire to provide each participating college with a reliable profile of its studrat body 
while developing statewide information, (b) the need to draw the sample at a comparable 
point in time at each college, and (c) the need for minimal disruption of normal 
acadenuc activities (Shearon, Templin, Daniel, Hoffman, & West, 1980). In 
conjunction with Dr. Charles Proctor, a formula for allocated sample size was selected 
that allowed the desired degree of precision, accounted for the effects of sampling 
clusten, and adjusted for variations in the sizes of the colleges. The allocated sample 
size formula was 285 + square root of (N-500). In this formula, N equals the projected 
enrollment of curriculum and continuing education students during the M quarter, 
1988. Appendix A presents the mroUmmt projections and the allocated sample sizes 
for each of the 58 colleges. It was determined that all colleges should receive data that 
is, at a minimum, accurate to within plus or minus 3.5 percent of an estimated 
population value. This accuracy should have a 0.68 probability of being true. 

When the data from all of the participating colleges are combined to obtain a 
systemwide profile of the North Carolina Community College System, the results are 
extremely accurate and precise with an expected error of less than one percent, 95 
percent of the time. The desired systemwide sample size was 20,003 students. 



Construction of the Sampling Frame 

A sampling frame is the actual list of sampling units from which the sample is selected 
(Babbie, 1983). For this study, the sampling frame consisted of all classes being offered 
during the seventh week of the M quarter, 1988, at each college. As the sample design 
included the stratification of the survey population into two rn^or program areas, the 
sampling frame was created by listing all curriculum program courses first, followed by 
a listing of all continuing education program courses. 
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Sample Selection Method 

The method for sample selection was unifonn for all 58 colleges. The three main tasks 
of the college coordir-*crs in accompUshing this sampling method were: (a) to prepare 
the total class list, (b) to figure the number of class in the college's sample, and (c) to 
choose the classes which will comprise the college's sample. Appendix D presents a 
thorough explanation of these three tasks. Having selected the chisses for the sample, 
the coordinator was responsible for securing completed questionnaires from individuals 
in those selected classes. 



Actual Sample Size 

The 58 colleges participating in this study were provided with desired or allocated 
sample sizes. These figures were utilized in a formula (from the sample selection phase) 
that provided tht number of classes to be selected in each college's sample. 

The actual sample size is tiie number of students enrolled in tiic sampled classes 
at die time of the administration of tiie questionnaire. The actual sample excludes 
classes that had ended or been canceled and stiidents who had dropped from class prior 
to the administration of the questionnaire. The total actual sample size was 20,047. Of 
that number, 16,196 usable questionnaires were returned. 

The response rates within each college were based upon the actual sample size and 
langed from 59 percent to 91 percent, with a mean response rate of 81 percent. The 
procedures used in calculating response rates and the response rate for each college are 
presented in Appendix E. 



Research Instrument 

The research instrument used for tiiis shidy was a 50-item closed-form or struchired 
questiomiaire. A questionnaire is a data-gathering device that elicits from a respondent 
the answers or reactions to printed (prearranged) questions presented in a specific order 
(Adams & Schvanevddt, 1985). The 1988 questionnaire was essentially a replication 
and expansion of the research instruments used in two previous stiidies on North 
Carolina community college stiidents: Shearon, Templin, and Daniel (1976), and 
Shearon, Templin, Daniel, Hoffman, and West (1980). A copy of the 1988 
questionnaire is provided in Appendix F. The research instrument was designed to be 
scored by optical scanning equipment. 
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The pretest is a try-out of the questionnaire to see how it works and whether 
changes are necessary before the start of the full-scale study (Selltiz et al., 1964). The 
questionnaire was pretested at five colleges with 1S9 students. Pretesting was conducted 
to meet the following objectives: (a) to check the responses provided for questions not 
previously on the questionnaire, (b) to record the time needed to complete the 
questionnaire, (c) to verify the readability of the questions and responses, (d) to examine 
the instructions and introductory comments, (e) to detect ambiguous or redundant items, 
and (f) to field test the format of questions. An informative portion of the pretest 
endeavor was a discussion with the pretest respondents after they had completed the 
questionnaire. A more detailed discussion of the pretest results is presented in Appendix 
G. 

Data Collection 

The data were collected by the direct contact method of questionnaire presentation. A 
self-administered questionnaire was given to all students enrolled in the classes that had 
been selected into each college's sample. The college coordinators drew the classes to 
be included in the sample, and then informed the instructors of those classes of their 
inclusion. The coordinators then distributed the questionnaires to the instructors along 
with instructions for administering the questionnaire. If a student was absent from class 
during the questionnaire administration, attempts were made by the instructor to secure 
a questionnaire at the next class time. The instructor returned completed questionnaires 
to the coordinator. The coordmator compiled all the completed questionnaires, 
completed a summary form, and delivered the questionnaires to the research team. 



Analysis of the Data 

The editing process occurred at two stages: (a) as questionnaires were prepared for 
scanning, and (b) during the scanning phase with the detection and correction of errors. 
As completed questionnaires were received at North Carolina State University, the 
research project staff checked each one for stray marks, for responses that could not be 
read by the optical scanning equipment, and for disparity between recorded bubbles. 
The ecUted instruments were machine scanned at Measurement, Inc. in Durham, North 
Carolina, and the data transferred to magnetic tape. This scanning process produced 
reports which were used to detect and correct errors. 

Data analysis proper, after editing, coding and cleaning of data, consists of 
tabulation of the results, statistical investigation of them and of the survey process, and 
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writing a report (Jolliffe, 1986). TTie data were analyzed using the SAS System, a 
software system developed by SAS Institute, Gary, North Carolina. 

In the data analysis phase, expansion fectors were used to adjust sample data so 
that it would estimate a percent of the statewide population of community college 
students stratified by the curriculum and continuing education program areas. The 
expansion formula was provided by Dr. Charles Proctor, statistical consultant for this 
research project. Appendix H presents the expansion formula which was used in the 
data analysis irfiase. 

Tables were constructed to show estimated percentage distributions of all variables 
in the study as related to the broad educational program areas of curriculum and 
continuing education and to the general programs within each of these program areas. 
Curriculum programs were: (a) college transfer, (b) general education, (c) technical 
education, and (d) vocational education. Continuing education programs were: (a) 
academic education extension, (b) preparatory education which included adult high 
school diploma, general educational development (GED), and adult basic education 
(ABE), (c) avocational extension, (d) practical skiUs extension, and (e) occupational 
extension. Because of the smaU number of respondents in the recreational extension 
program area (five respondents), the recreational extension program area was added to 
the avocational extension program area. 



Limitations of the Study 

A limitation of this study is that the sample was collected at one point in time during the 
fell quarter, 1988. Curriculum classes nonnaUy are a full quarter in length, while 
continuing education classes vary in length and are offered at different times in the 
quarter. ConsequenUy, aU of the continuing education classes offered during the M 
quarter, 1988, could not be included in the sampling frame. There was no way to 
dctennine how representative of the continuing education program area were the 
continuing education program students enrolled during the seventh week of the quarter 
and selected into the sample. 

The lack of control over the choosing of the sample, and the administration of the 
questionnaire in the college settings are Umitations of this survey. The research team 
was not able to assure standard pi.jedures were followed by the college coordinator 
or the individual who administered the questionnaire. 
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Surveys are obtrusive, unnatural intrusions into the individual's everyday life. 
People are fiilly aware of being the subjects of study and often respond differently from 
how they might if they ^vere unaware of the researcher's interest in them. This research 
design relied on the cooperation of the individuals sampled and depended on their 
willingness and ability to provide the requested information in a reliable and valid 
^hion. 

Data in previous studies were collected from students enrolled in the spring quarter, 
while the currmt study collected data in the seventh week of the fdSl quarter. There 
may be a problem when comparing the foldings of the 1988 study with the previous 
studies, due to the two collection times. There may be differences in the profile of 
students who enroll in the fall term and those who persist to the spring term. The 
researchers have no data to support this possible limitation but the possibility does ^st. 
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PART II. 

THE CHANGING COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
STUDENT PROFILES 

A major objective of this study war to update prior studies 
of curriculum and continuing education students enrolled 
in the North Carolina Community College System for the 
purpose of highlighting changes in student profiles during 
the first 25 years of the system in North Carolina. Along 
with detecting changes in student profiles, this study 
investigate the extent to which community college students 
have been representative of the adult population of North 
Carolina. 

Part II is organized into the jblhwing three 
chapters: Chapter 3~Profile Changes in the Curriculum 
Student Population; Chapter 4~Profile Changes in the 
Continuing Education Student Population; Chapter 
5~Student Enrollment Changes and Comparisons with the 
North Carolina Adult Population. The research findings 
are presented in these chapters followed by highlights at the 
end of the chapters. 
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Profile Changes in the Curriculum Student Population 

The profile changes in the curriculum student population between the 1968, 1974, 1979, 
and 1988 studies are described in terms of selected demographic, socioecononic, and 
attendance characteristics. Comparisons are made on data coUected during the four 
studies and not during the intervening years. HighUghts of curriculum student profile 
changes are presented at the end of this chapter. 



Demographic Characteristics 

The selected demographic characteristics used in describing the curriculum student 
profile changes were: sex, race, age, marital status, location of institution, ana 
residence while enrolled. The data are presented in Table 1. 

Sex 

Since 1968, the proportions of women enroUed in curriculum programs have increased 
from 32 to 62 percent, while the proportions of male enrollments have shown a steady 
decline from 68 to 38 percent. In the last twenty years, the male to female ratio has 
almost completely reversed. 

Race 

There were increases in the proportions of black curriculum student enroUments 
between 1968 and 1979. However, between 1979 and 1988, the percentage of black 
enrollment has decreased from 21 percent to 17 percent. Since the hist study, the 
other- enrollment category has increased, and the percentages of American Indian 
enrollments have been steady. 

Age 

North Carolina community colleges are serving an increasingly diverse curriculum 
student population with regards to age. In 1968, 74 percent of the curriculum student 
cnroUment was 22 years of age or younger, compared to 39 percent in 1979 and 1988. 
The percentages of students who were 18 years and younger increased between 1979 
and 1988. When comparing the 1968 and 1988 percentages, there have been increasing 
proportions m all age categories 23 years of age and older, with the largest percent 
increase m the 30-39 age category. It may be of interest to note that between 1979 and 
1988, the percentages declined for curriculum students between the ages 19 and 29 
while there were percentage increases observed for students in the 17 and 18 year age 
category and the 30 to 50 and older age categories. 
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Table 1 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculur' students enrolled in the ' ^orth 
Carolina Community College System, 1968, 1974, 1979, 1988, by sex, race, 
age, marital status, location of institution, and residence while enrolled 







Curriculum students 




Variable 


1968 


1974 


1979 


1988 












Female 


32.2 


39.2 


53.6 


62.0 


Male 


67.8 


60.8 


46.4 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Race: 










American Indian 


0.8 


0.7 


1.4 


1.3 


Black 


12.3 


16.2 


20.9 


16.5 


White 


86.8 


82.2 


76.5 


79.7 


Other 


0.0 


0.8 






Total 


99.9 


00 0 


inn n 


100.0 


17 or younger 


0.8 


0.3 


0.4 


2.8 


18 


19.7 


7.6 


6.1 


10.7 


19 


28.4 


14.6 


11.9 


9.8 


20-22 


24.8 


21.7 


20.7 


15.7 


23-25 


7.5 


13.3 


13.6 


10.8 


26-29 


5.7 


13.8 


14.4 


11.4 


30-39 


8.3 


17 0 


1Q Q 

17.7 


21.5 


40-49 


3 8 


9.2 


8.3 


11 3 


SO or older 


JLSt 






-AT 


Total 


99.9 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


Marital status: 










Single 


68 7 


43.8 


45.0 


48 2 


Married 


28.1 


51.0 


45.1 


40.4 


Sq>arated 


1.0 


2.1 


3.5 


3.3 


Widowed 


0.8 


0.8 


1.5 


1.3 


Divorced 


_L4 


22. 






Total 


100.0 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


Location of institution: 










In home county 


62.2 


66.4 


69.8 


82.7 


Not in home county 


37.8 


33.6 


30.2 


17.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Residence while enrolled: 










With parents 


57.2 


34.2 


31.3 


34.4 


With spouse 


24.6 


49.8 


43.6 


39.0 


Boarding 


10.6 


1.3 


0.8 


0.7 


Other 


JL5 




24.3 


_2L2 


Total 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Profile Changes in Curriculum Population 

Marital Status 

In 1968, almost seven out of ten curriculum students were single, compared to almost 
five out of ten in 1988. It is of interest to note that the percentage of single curriculum 
students has increased slighUy since 1974, from 44 to 48 percent. Over the 20 year 
period, the percentages of divorced curriculum students have steadily increased. Since 
1974 there has been <k decrease in married curriculum students from 51 to 40 percent. 

Location of Institution 

Since 1968, the percentages of curriculum students enrolled in an institution that was 
located in their home county have steadUy increased. In 1988, more than four fifths of 
all curriculum students were attending an institution located in their home county. 

Residence While Enrolled 

Observations of curriculum student residence patterns revealed some dramatic changes 
between 1968 and 1974. The proportion of students Uving with parents declined from 
57 percent in 1968 to 34 percent in 1974, while the proportion of students Uving with 
a spouse increased. There has been a large increase in the proportion of curriculum 
students living in "other" types of residential arrangements over the 20 year span. The 
proportion of curriculum students living with parents increased slightly betw sen 1979 
and 1988. 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 

Selected socioeconomic characteristics used in describing curriculum student profile 
changes were: student's education, father's education, mother's education, and student's 
employment status. These data are found in Table 2. 

Student's Education 

Over the last twenty years, there has been a decrease in the percentage of students with 
only a high school education (64 to 36 percent). Correspondingly, the percentage of 
curriculum students with some postsecondary education has increased liom 24 to 54 
percent. There has been an decrease in the proportion of curriculum students who have 
less than a high school education over the time period of these studies. 

Parents' Education 

The educational level of curriculum students' parents has increased considerably over 
the past 20 years. Between 1968 and 1988, the proportion of fathers who had some 
postsecondary education increased from 11 to 33 percent, whereas the percentage of 
mothers with some postsecondary education increased from 12 to 32 percent. 
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Table 2 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in the 
North Carolina Community College System, 1968, 1974, 1979, 1988, by 
student's education, father's education, mother's education, and student's 
employment status 

Curriculum students 

Variable 1968 1974 1979 1988 



Student's education: 
8th grade or less 
Some high school 
Ifigh school graduate 
GED 

Some college/college graduate 

Gnuiuate work 

Total 



Father's education: 
8th grade or less 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
Some college/ 

college graduate 
Graduate work 

Total 



Mother's education: 
8th grade or less 
Some high school 
High school graduate 
Some college/ 

college graduate 
Graduate work 

Total 



Student's employment status: 
Full-time 
Part-time 

Unemployed, other 
Total 



1.6 


1.3 


0.8 


0.5 


4.9 


4.1 


2.8 


3.3 


64.0 


45.4 


40.0 


36.3 


5.2 


7.7 


7.8 


6.1 


24.0 


39.6 


46.4 


51.5 


0.3 


_L2 


Jll 


JLl 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


37.3 


38.3 


30.8 


19.7 


26.6 


19.2 


18.3 


14.6 


24.9 


25.0 


28.5 


33.0 


8.8 


IS.O 


19.2 


28.1 


-2A 




3.4 




100.1 


100.1 


100.2 


100.0 


24.1 


24.5 


19.8 


12.5 


31.9 


22.4 


22.0 


14.8 


31.7 


35.0 


39.8 


40.3 


10.6 


16.2 


18.2 


29.3 










100.1 


99.9 


101.9 


100.0 


21.4 


45.5 


43.1 


48.2 


32.6 


25.4 


21.8 


26.6 


46.0 


29.2 


35.1 


25.2 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 
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Profile Changes in Curriculum Population 

Cuniculum students reported that fewer parents had less than a high school education 
in 1988 than in 1968. Overall, mothers tended to have higher levels of education than 
fathers. 

Student's Employment Status 

In 1968, 21 percent of curriculum students were employed full-time, compared to 48 
percent in 1988. The proportion of students employed part-time declined steadily 
tiirough 1979 but increased in the 1988 study. The proportion of unemployed or "other" 
stiidents decreased to 25 percent from a peak of 46 percent in 1968. Overall, there arc 
more working curriculum students in 1988 than in 1968, with the largest proportion 
working full-time. It is important to note that the majority of curriculum stiidents 
reported that they were employed either full or part-time over the past two decades. 



Attendance Characteristics 

Selected attendance characteristics were used to determine profile changes in curriculum 
stiidents between the years 1968 and 1988. The attendance characteristics were: (a) 
program in which enrolled, (b) time of attendance, (c) hours in class per week, (d) 
distance to class, (e) attendance had tiiis institiition not existed, (f) plans to work toward 
a four-year degree, and (g) employment plans upon completion of program. Data on 
these characteristics are described in Table 3. 

Fkttgram in Which EnroUed 

Several trends emerged when the curriculum stiident enrollments were examined by 
programs over the past 20 years. The percentages of curriculum stiidents enrolling in 
technical programs have increased, while there has been a decrease in the percentages 
of vocational stiident enroUments from 1968 to 1988. The largest proportion t f coUege 
transfer stiidents (24 percent) was enrolled in 1968. There was a steady decline in the 
percentages of curriculum stiidents enrolled in college transfer through 1979, but the 
proportiim has increased to 19 percent in 1988. 

Time of Attendance 

The proportion of curriculum stiidents attending during the day has steadily decreased 
from 84 percent in 1968 to 57 percent in 1988. The proportion of curriculum stiidents 
attending during tfie evening has increased, from 16 percent in 1968 to 43 percent in 
1988. The mj\jority of all curriculum stiidents continue enroll in day classes. 
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Table 3 Estimated pocentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Community College System, 1968, 1974, 1979, 1988, by program 
in which enrolled, time of attendance, hours in class per week, distance to 
class, would have attended another institution had this one not existed, plans 
to obtain four year d^ree, and employment plans upon completion of 
program 

CurriciUum students 

Variable 1968 1974 1979 1988 



Program in which enrolled: 

College transfer 23.7 

General education 0.0 

Special credit 0.0 

Technical education 47.3 

Vocational education 29.0 

Total 100.0 



Time of attendance: 

Day 83.7 

Evening 16.3 

Total 100.0 



Hours in class per week: 

15 or less 27.0 

16 - 20 26.0 
21 - 25 17.2 
26 or more 29.8 

Total 100.0 



Distance to class one way: 

0 - 15 miles 72.4 

16 - 25 13.9 

26 - 30 5.7 

31 or more 8.0 

Total 100.0 



Would have attended another institution 

had this one not existed: 

Yes 69.6 
No JM 
Total 100.0 
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15.2 


11.2 


18.9 


7.5 


2.8 


7.4 


10.4 


14.4 


0.0 


47.0 


52.3 


57.6 


19.9 


19.3 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


65.4 


60.2 


56.7 


34.5 


39.8 


43.3 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


j2.\} 


01.4 


•71 £. 

71.0 


1 TO 


14.0 


12.1 


10.4 


8.7 


7.0 


20.4 


15.3 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


75.2 


73.5 


73.1 


16.3 


17.4 


16.5 


3.7 


3.8 


4.8 


Al 


5.4 


5.6 


99.9 


100.1 


100.0 


59.3 


61.4 


66.4 


40.7 


38.6 


33.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 3 (continued) 



Profile Changes in Curriculum Population 



Variable 



1%8 



Curriculum Students 
1974 1979 



Plan to work toward a four-year degree: 
Yes 39.6 
No _SiA 
Total 100.0 



Employmrat plans: 

Work in North Carolina 
V/ork in another state 
Military 
Ke^g house 
Retirement 
Other 
Total 



54.9 
100.0 



45.9 
54.1 
100.0 



81.8 


87.9 


78.0 


7.5 


9.3 


9.3 


4.5 


0.4 


1.0 


3.6 


0.7 


1.8 


N/A 


N/A 


N/A 




_LZ 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



1988 



47.9 
52.1 
100.0 



77.3 
10.3 
1.7 
0.7 
1.7 

100.0 



Hours in Class Pfer Week 

Curriculum students have overwhelmingly reduced their hours in class per week over 
the past 20 years. In 1968, 27 percent of the curriculum students were in class 15 hours 
or less, compared to 72 percent in 1988. Conversely, in 1968, 73 percent of curriculum 
students were in class more than 15 hours, compared to 28 percent in 1988. 

Distance to Class 

Over the past 20 years, there has been very lirJe change in the distance curriculum 
students travel one-way to class. The majority of curriculum students (73 percent) 
continue to live or work within a 15 mile radius of the location of their classes. 

Would Have Attended Another Institution 

In 1968, 70 percent of the curriculum students indicated they would have attended 
another institution if theirs had not existed. This proportion decreased to 59 percent in 
1974 and has steadily increased to 66 percent in 1988. The 1988 data indicated that one 
of every three curriculum students would have received no postsecondary education had 
it not been for the North Carolina community college system. It is important to note 
that two thirds of all curriculum students reported that they would have attended another 
college had the one they were attending not been in existence. 

Flan to Work Toward a Four-Year Degree 

In 1968, 40 percent of the curriculum students planned to work toward a four-year 
college degree compared to 48 percent in 1988. In 1988 the percent of curriculum 
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students who planned to work toward a four-year college degree was less than the 1974 
peak of 55 percent. Overall, the majority of curriculum stiidents continue to report no 
plans for working towards a baccalaureate degree. 

Employment Flans 

The majority of curriculum students since 1968 planned to work in North Carolina upon 
completion of their program, although there have been slight percentage decreases since 
the 1974 study. The proportions of curriculum students who planned to work in another 
state have increased over the same period. 



Highlights of Curriculum Student Profile Changes 

Sex; Women students comprised a majority of curriculum students in the North 
Carolina Community Collie System. Their percentages have increased from 32 percent 
in 1968 to 62 percent in 1988. 

Race; Overall, the proportion of black curriculum students has increased since 1968, 
however, the percentage decreased from 21 percent in 1979 to 17 percent in 1988. 

Age; Curriculum students in general are becoming older, however, there was a 
resurgence in the 17 and 18-year-old students in 1988. The percentage of students in 
the 19 to 29 age categories has decreased while the percentage in the 30 to 50 and older 
categories has increased. 

Marital Status; Since 1974 the percentage of single curriculum students has increased 
from 44 to 48 percent, while married students have decreased from 51 to 40 percent. 

Student's Education; The percentage of curriculum students with postsecondary 
education experience has increased from 24 percent in 1968 to 54 percent in 1988. 

Employment Status; The trend has been for increasingly higher percentages of 
curriculum students to be employed while enrolled in classes. In 1968, 54 percent of 
the studrats were employed as compared to 75 percent in 1988. 

Curriculum Programs; The percentage of curriculum students in technical programs 
has increased from 47 percent in 1968 to 58 percent in 1988, while the proportions of 
vocational students have decreased from 29 to 16 percent. The college transfer 
proportion increased from 11 percent in 1979 to 19 percent in 1988. 
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Chapter 4 

Profile Changes in the Continuing Education 
Student Population 



The profile changes in the continuing education student population between the 1969, 
1974, 1979, and 1988 studies are described according to selected demographic,' 
socioeconomic, and attendance characteristics. Comparisons are made on data collected 
auring the four studies and not on the intervening years. Highlights of continuing 
education student profile changes are described at the end of the chapter. 



Demographic Characteristics 

The demographic characteristics used in describing profile changes among continuing 
education students were: sex, race, age, marital status, institution in home county, and 
residence while enrolled. Data on demographic characteristics are presented in Table 



Sex 

Between 1969 and 1979, the proportion of female continuing education students 
increased froia 60 to 69 percent, while they decreased to 65 percent in 1988. Forty 
percent of the continuing education students were male in 1969, compared to 29 percent 
in 1979. However, between 1979 and 1988, the male continuing education student 
enrollments increased to 35 percent. In general, female continuing education student 
proportions have increased, while male continuing education student proportions have 
decreased over the past two decades. 

Race 

Between 1969 and 1988, the proportion of non-white students enrolled in the continuing 
education program area has increased slightly from 20 to 25 percent. The largest 
proportion of non-white continuing education students was 32 percent, which was 
rqwrted in the 1974 study. 

Afe 

North Carolina community coUeges arc serving increasingly older continuing education 
students in its various programs. Between 1969 and 1988, the proportions of continuing 
education students in the 19 or younger, the 20-25, and the 26-29 age cat^ories 
decreased. However, within the 19 or younger age category there was a 3 percent 
increase between the 1979 and 1988 enroUments. While the majority of continuing 
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Table 4 Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students enrolled 
in the North Carolina Community College System, 1969, 1974, 1979, 1988, 
by sex, race, age, marital status, location or institution, and residence while 
enrolled 



Variable 


1969 


Continuing education students 
1974 1979 


1988 


sex: 










Female 


59.6 


68.6 


71.2 


64.8 


Male 


40,4 


31.4 


28.8 




Total 


100.0 


100 0 


inn n 


100.0 


Race: 










Nonwhite 


20.1 


32.3 


23.2 


25.0 


White 


79 9 


67.7 


76.8 


75 0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Age: 










19 or younger 


11.2 


8.3 


6.0 


9.2 


20-25 


20.9 


20.4 


15.1 


13.2 


26-29 


11.5 


11.0 


10.4 


7.1 


30 or older 


56.5 


$0.4 


68.4 


70.5 


Total 


100.1 


100.1 


99.9 


100.0 


Marital status: 










Single 


18.6 


18.8 


18.0 


21.8 


Nfanied 


72.2 


67.8 


61.5 


55.8 


S^Nuated 


2.3 


2.8 


2.8 


3.9 


Widowed 


4.0 


7.9 


13.3 


12.6 


Divorced 


3.0 








Total 


100.1 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


Institution in home county: 










Yes 


77.5 


77.4 


85.0 


86.1 


No 


22.5 


22.6 


15.1 


13.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 


100.0 


Residence while enrolled: 










With parents 


29.8 


9.8 


10.5 


12.0 


With spouse 


54.7 


68.8 


59.1 


52.4 


Other 


15.5 




30.4 


35.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Profile Changes in Continuing Education Population 

education students have been 30 years of age or older during the last twenty years, the 
proportions have increased from 57 percent in 1969 to 71 percent in 1988. 

Marital Status 

The major change in the marital statuses of continuing education students was the decline 
in the proportion of married students from 72 percent in 1969 to 56 percent in 1988. 
While the proportions of single coniinuing education students remained fidrly constant 
between 1969 and 1979, a slight Lncrcs^se was observed between 1979 and 1988. An 
increase in die proportions of separated, .'.-idowed, and divorced continuing education 
students was observed between 1969 and 1988. 

Locatioii of Institution 

Between 1969 and 1988, tiiere have been increases in die proportions of continuing 
education students attending institutions in their home county. The percentages have 
increased ftom 78 to 86 percent over die past two decades. 

Residence Wliile Enrolled 

Important changes in die residence patterns of continuing education students have 
occurred between 1969 and 1988. In 1969, 30 percent of die students indicated diey 
were living widi parents, compared to 12 percent in 1988. The continuing education 
students who rqwrted living widi dieir spouse increased sharply between 1969 and 1974, 
firom 55 to 69 percent. However, between 1974 and 1988 die proportions decreased 
from 59 to 52 percent. Between 1969 and 1988 diere was a 16 to 36 percentage 
increase in die continuing education students who reported "odier" for tiieir living 
anangsments. 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 

The socioeconomic characteristics used in describing profUe changes among continuing 
education students were: student's education, fadier's education, modier's education, 
and student's employment status. These data are presented in Table 5. 

Student's Education 

Between 1969 and 1988, diere has been a decrease in die proportions of continuing 
education students who reported having a high school level of education of less. The 
proportion of continuing education students with some college education has increased 
ftom 20 percent in 1969 to 39 percent in 1988. Overall, 1988 continuing education 
students were a more highly educated population than were dieir 1969 counterparts. 
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Table 5 Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students enrolled 
in the North Carolina Community College System, 1969, 1974, 1979, 1988, 
by student's education, father's education, mother's education, and student's 
employment status 

Continuing education students 
Variable 1969 1974 1979 1988 



Student's education: 



8th grade or less 14.0 

Some high school 27.3 

High school graduate 3S.0 

GED 4.0 

1+ yrs postsecondary 19.6 

Total 99.9 



Father's education: 

8th grade or less 46.6 

Some high school 23.2 

High school graduate 17.8 

GED 1.9 

1+ yrs postsecondary 10.6 

Total 100.1 



Mother's education: 

8th grade or less 38.1 

Some high school 28.0 

High school graduate 22.2 

GED 1.8 

1+ ws postsecondary 10.0 

Total 100.1 



Student's employment status: 

Full-time 6S.3 

Part-time 9.4 

Unemployed, other 25.3 

Total 100.0 



14.4 


17.2 


12.7 


20.6 


18.7 


18.4 


35.0 


29.2 


2b.o 


3.2 


2.9 


3.8 


26.8 


32.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


55.2 


50.3 


41.9 


15.2 


13.9 


15.3 


17.7 


20.5 


22.6 


0.6 


1.3 


2.0 


JJL4 


14.0 


JL2 


100.1 


100.0 


100.0 


44.6 


42.2 


33.7 


19.6 


18.8 


17.9 


22.7 


24.7 


27.7 


0.4 


1.1 


2.0 


12.8 


13.3 


18.7 


100.1 


100.1 


100.0 


49.5 


45.1 


46.6 


11.2 


10.0 


10.2 


39.2 


44.9 


43.2 


99.9 


100.0 


100.0 
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Father's Education 

In general, continuing education students have reported that the level of their father's 
education has increased between 1969 and 1988. Since 1969, the proportion of students 
whose fathers had an eighth grade or less education has decreased from 47 to 42 
pocent. At the same time, the proportion of those whose fethers had at least some 
postsecondary education has increased from 11 to 18 percent. 

Mother's Education 

Continuing education students rqwrted that the level of their mother's education was 
higher in 1988 than in 1969. Since 1969, the proportion of students whose mothers had 
an eighth grade or less education has decreased from 38 to 34 percent. At the same 
time, the proportion of students whose mothers had at least some postsecondary 
education has increased from 10 to 19 percent in 1988. 

Student's Employment Status 

Most continuing education students continue to report working full or part-time but at 
decreasing levels over the past two decades, from 75 to 57 percent. The proportion of 
students enq)loyed part-time has remained relatively constant over the 20 year period. 
The "unemployed, other" category has increased from 25 percent in 1969 to 43 percent 
in 1988. The "unemployed, other" category represented full-time students, homemakers, 
retirees, the unempbyed, and those on active duty in the military. 



Attendance Characteristics 

The attendance characteristics used in describing profile changes among continuing 
education students were: time of attendance, distance to class one way, and choice of 
institutions. Attendance characteristics data are found in Table 6. 

Time of Attendance 

Since 1969, the proportions of continuing education students enrolled during the day has 
steadUy increased. In 1969, 14 percent of the students were enrolled during the day as 
comparr-*. to 41 percent in 1988. The majority of all continuing education students 
continue to attoid evoiing classes. 

Distance to Cbss 

Since 1969, the proportions of continuing education students who traveled from 0-15 
miles has remained fairly constant. In contrast to the 1969 proportions of continuing 
education students, those students enrolled in 1988 who traveled 16-25 miles or over 31 
miles have increased slightly. 
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Table 6 Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students trolled 
in the North Carolina Community College System, 1969, 1974, 1979, 1988, 
by time of attendance, distance to class, would have attended another 
institution had this one not existed 

Continuing education students 
Variable 1969 1974 1979 1988 



Time of attendance: 

Day 14.2 

Evening 85.8 

Total 100.0 

Distance to class one way: 

0 - IS miles 88.6 

16 - 25 7.8 

26 - 30 2.0 

31 or more 1.6 

Total 100.0 

Would have attended another 

institution had this one 

not existed: 

Yes 27.8 

No .22x2 

Total 100.0 



29.3 


38.8 


40.5 


70.7 


61.2 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


91.6 


89.4 


86.2 


6.4 


7.8 


9.1 


0.8 


1.3 


2.0 


JLl 


_L5 




99.9 


100.0 


100.0 


20.6 


21.4 


34.6 


79.4 


78.6 


65.4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Would Have Attended Another Institution 

The traid between 1969 and 1979 indicated that continuing education students were not 
lilcely to attend anothn* institution. However, this survey revealed a marked departure 
from that trend. Jetween 1979 and 1988, there was an increase in the proportions of 
continuing education students who reported they would have attended another institution, 
from 21 to 35 percent. It is important to note that almost two thirds of all continuing 
education students would not have attended another college had the one they were 
attoiding not existed. 
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Profile Changes in Continuing Education Population 
HighU£hts of Continuing Education Student Profile Changes 

Sex: Women are the majority of continuing education students in North Carolina 
community colleges. Their percentages have increased from 60 percent in 1969 to 65 
percent in 1988. 

Race: The proportions of nonwhite continuing education students have increased from 
20 percent in 1969 to 25 percent in 1988. 

Age: Continuing education students are becoming older. The percentage of students 
30 years of age and older increased from 57 percent in 1969 to 71 percent in 1988. 
There was a slight increase in the 19 or younger age category from 6 percent in 1979 
to 9 percent in 1988. 

Marital Status: Most continuing education students are married but the percentages 
have decreased from 72 percent in 1969 to 56 percent in 1988. 

Student's Education: A majority of all continuing education students have a high 
school level of education or less but the percentages have been decreasing from 80 
percent in 1969 to 61 percent in 1988. Conversely, the percentages of students with 
some postsecondary education have been increasing fiom 20 percent in 1969 to 39 
percent in 1988. 

Employment Status: Most continuing education students continue to be employed 
cither fiill or part-time but the percentages have been decreasing fiom 75 percent in 1969 
to 57 percent in 1988. The trend for the unemployed or other category has been 
increasing from 25 percent in 1969 to 43 percent in 1988. 

Institution Choice: Two thirds of continuing education j?tudents would not have 
attended another institution, yet this trend is decreasing from 72 percent in 1969 to 65 
percent in 1988. 

Time of Attendance: The majority of continuing education students attended evening 
classes but the percentages have been decreasing from 86 percent in 1969 to 60 percent 
in 1988. ^ 
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Chapter 5 

Student Enrollment ^Jhanges and Comparisons 
with the North Carolina Adult Population 

The exw .t to which the North CaroUna Community College System is succeeding in 
semng the adtlts of North Carolina can be determined by examining enrollment trends 
m relation tc North Carolina adult population trends. Changes in the overall 
represfcntativcness of students must take into account adult population changes in order 
to evaluate the coUege's ability to serve a representative cross-section of the state's 
population. 



The changes in the state's adult population and in curriculum and continuing 
education stud^^.t enroUments between 1979 and 1988 arc examined in this chapter in 
terms of selected demographic and socioeconomic characteristics. The demographic 
characteristics were sex. race, and age; and the socioeconomic characteristics were 
student's education one occupation of head of household. This chapter highlights 
changes over time in student enroUments a.id a comparison between student enroUments 
and die projected adult population. 

lofifi ^' ^ *e epi jUment 2nd population percentages for 1979 and 
1988 on selected demographic and socioeconomic characteristics as weU as the 
representation index. The representation index defines the overaU rqwesentativeness of 
studaits on North Carolina community coUege campuses when the changes in die North 
Carolina adult population are taken into accc mt. The representation index equals the 
percentage difference of student enroUments witii regards to a selected variable minus 
the percentage oifference of the North Carolina adult population between diese two 
pwnts m time. A positive number indicates an increase in proportional enroUments 
which takes population changes into account. A negative number indicates a decrease 
in proportional enroUments which takes population changes into account. 

The proportions appearing for the North Carolina adult population in die 1979 
column were taken from the 1979-80 student profile project technical report TTie 1979 
^oportions were projections of the 1979 adult population made by Dr. R. David 
Mustian, Professor of Sociology, North Carolina State Univ ^ty at Raleigh. The North 
Carcjina adult population proportions appearing in die 1988 column are projections made 
by Dr. Stephen C. LiUey, Associate Professor of Sociology, North CaroUna State 
University at Raleigh. The adult population was defined as individuals 18 years and 
older aldiough die study sample reflected students who were 16 years of age and older 
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Demographic Characteristics 

The selected demographic characteristics used in describing enrollment and population 
changes were: sex, race, and age. Data for these characteristics are found in Table 7. 

Sex 

Between 1979 and 1988 there was a slight increase in the proportion of females in the 
state's adult population from 53 to 54 percent, and likewise a decrease in the male adult 
copulation. The data showed an increase in the proportion of female curriculum 
tnrollments, from 54 to 62 percent, and a decrease in the proportion of fiemale 
continuing «xlucation studoits, from 71 to 65 percent. After adjustment for fiemale adult 
population changes, female curriculum student enrollments increased in representation 
by approximately seven percent, while the female continuing education student 
enrollments declined in representation by eight percent. Conversely, male curriculum 
student enrollments decreased in representation by seven percent, while the male 
continuing education student enrollment gained in rq)rese.')tation ly eight percent. 

Race 

Black curriculum student enrollments in North Carolina community colleges declined 
from 21 percent in 1979 to 17 percent during the fall of 1988. After adjustment for 
changes in black student enrollments and in the black adult population, black curriculum 
student enrollments declined in rq)resentation by approximately five percent. Black 
continuing education student enrollments in 1979 and 1988 comprised proportions which 
were s^roximatdy equal to the black adult population proportion. White curriculum 
student enrollments increased in representatiop by four percent, whereas there was a 
slight decline in representation among the white continuing education student 
enrollments. 

Age 

It is important to note that since 1979, the state adult population has decreased for young 
aduliS aged 29 or less. During the same time period for the state's adult population, all 
age categories except the 50-59 age category showed population increases. Aftr 
adjusting for adult population changes, the curriculum students who were 22 years of 
age or less gained in rq)resentation by three percent, whneas there was a six percent 
gain in representation for continuing education students who were 22 years of age or 
less. Among older students (50 and older) there was minimal or no growth in the 
program areas. Adjusted proportions maintained about a two percent gain in 
rq>resentation among curriculum adults 50 to 59, and a decline in representation for the 
60-69 and 70 or older age groups. Among proportional enrollments for continuing 
education students past the age of 50, tt>«ire was i loss in representation in the 50-59 age 
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Tabk 7 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
students enrolled in tiie North CaroUna Community College System as 
compared to tfie adult population of North Carolina, 1979 and 1988 by sex 
race^age, proportional changes over the nine year period, and representation 

Students 

., . . , Curriculum Continuine education 

Vanable 1979 1988 Change 1979 1988 Ch^ge 



Race: 



Age: 



ERIC 



-6.4 
1.8 
-8.2 



Female: 

Student enrollments 53.6 62.0 8.4 71.2 64 8 

NC adult population 52.6 54.4 1.8 52 6 54 4 

Representation index 6.6 

Male: 

Stadent enrollments 46.4 38.0 -8.4 28.8 35 2 6 4 

NC adult population 47.4 45 5 g ^ .^'g • 

Representation index -6.6 



8.2 



Black: 

Stiident enrollments 20.9 16.5 -4.4 20 8 20 8 0 0 

NC adult population 20.1 20.4 0.3 20.1 20 4 0 3 

Rq)resentation index ^.7 ^ 3 

White: 

Stiident er jllments 76.5 79.7 3.2 76 8 75 1 .17 

NC adult p: ilation 78.9 77.8 -1.1 78 9 77'R 11 

Rqjresentat^^ii index 4.3 'Jq ^ 

Other: 

Stiident enrollments 2.6 3.8 1 2 2 4 4 1 17 

NC adult population 1.0 1.8 o!8 1.0 18 Vg 

Representation index 0 4 09 



22 or less: 

Stiident enrollments 39.0 39.0 0 0 13 1 15 8 97 

NC adult population 14.9 11.6 -3.3 ^.9 16 -3 3 
Repi-csentation index 3.3 ^ 

23-29: 

Stiident enrollments 28.0 22.2 -5.8 18 5 13 7 ^8 

NC adult population 17.1 16.1 -1.0 17.1 16 1 -10 

F^^wesentation index ^.8 .J 8 
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Table 7 (continued) 



Varkble 



Students 
Curriculum 
1979 1988 Change 



Continuing education 
1979 1988 Change 



Age, continued: 
30-39: 

Student enrollments 19.9 21.S 1.6 20.S 19.0 -1.5 

NC adult population 19.3 21.4 2.1 19.3 21.4 2.1 

Representation index -0.5 -3.4 

40-40: 

Student enrollments 8.3 11.3 3.0 13.3 16.5 3.2 

NC adult population 14.5 16.3 1.8 14.5 16.3 1.8 

Representation index 1.2 1.4 



50-59: 

Sti'dent enrollments 
NC adult population 
Rq[)resentation index 



2.7 3.6 0.9 
14.1 12.6 -1.5 
2.4 



12.7 9.7 -3.0 
14.1 12.6 -1.5 
-1.5 



60-69: 

Student enrollments 
NC adult population 
Representation index 



1.8 1.8 0.0 
11.2 11.4 0.2 
-0.2 



11.0 12.2 1.2 
11.2 11.4 0.2 
1.0 



70 or older: 

Student enrollments 0.3 0.6 0.3 10.9 13.1 2.2 

NC adult population 8.9 10.6 1.7 8.9 10.6 1.7 

Represoitation itidtx. -1.4 0.5 

* The rq)resentation index defines the ovendl representativeness of students on North 
Carolina community college campuses when the North Carolina adult population changes 
are taken into account. In this and subsequent tables, the rq)resentation index equals 
the percent diffoence of studrat oirollments in regards to a selected variable minus the 
percentage difttrfjice of the Nortii Carolina adult population. A positive number 
mdicates an increase Ln proportional enrollments when population changes are 
considered. A negative nuiuber indicates a decrease in proportional oirollments when 
population changes are considered 
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Changes and Comparisons 

group and gains in representation for the 60-69 and 70 or older age groups. The largest 
declines in representation were observed in the 23-29 age group in both program areas, 
while the largest gains in rq)resentation were in the 22 or less age categories for both 
program areas. 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 

The socioeconomic characteristics used in describing enrollments and population changes 
were student's education and occupation of head of household. These data are found in 
Tables 8 and 9. 

Student's Education 

Between 1979 'uid 1988, the data indicated a decrease in the proportions of North 
Carolina adults with less than a high school diploma from 55 percent to 32 percent. 
Among community college students enroUed with less than a high school diploma, there 
were percentage decreases in the curriculum and continuing education program areas 
excq)t for curriculum students with some high school. The decreases in the state adult 
population with less than a high school diploma were greater than the decreases in the 
student enrollments with the same level of education in both program areas. Therefore, 
gains in representation were observed for student cnroUments with lower levels of 
education. However, enrollment of students with less than a high school diploma arc 
v«y under-represented in curriculum programs. 

In both program areas, the percentage of students enrolled who were high school 
graduates decreased while high school graduates were increasing in the adult population. 
EnroUments of students with one to three years of postsecondary education increased 
at a lower percent than in the state adult population. The enrollment of curriculum and 
continuing education students with a high school diploma or higher level of education 
showed declines in rqiresentation when compared to the adult population. However, 
students with a high school diploma or one to three yean, of college were 
over-represented in the curriculum programs. 

In summary, in 1979 and 1988 curriculum programs served a disproportionate 
number of students with a high school education and one to three years of postsecondary 
education. Between 1979 and 1988, the continuing education students enrollments 
temied to mirror the shifts that were found in the adult population. The major increase 
in enrollments between 1979 and 1988 for continuing education students was in the one 
to three year postsecondary education level. 
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Table 8 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
students enrolled in the North C^arolina Community College System, as 
compared to the adult population of North Carolina, 1979 and 1988, by 
education, proportional changes over the nine year period, and representation 
index 



Students 

Curriculum Continuing education 

Variable 1979 1988 Change 1979 1988 Change 

Student's education: 



8th grade or less: 

Student enrollments 0.8 0.5 -0.3 17.2 12.7 -4.S 

NC adult population 24.9 16.9 -8.0 24.9 16.9 -8.0 

Representation indrx 7.7 3.S 

Some high school: 

Student enrollments 2.8 3.3 O.S 18.7 18.4 -0.3 

NC adult population 30.4 1S.3 -IS.l 30.4 1S.3 -IS.l 

Representation index 1S.6 14.8 

High school graduate 
(includes GED): 

Student enrollments 47.8 42.4 -S.4 32. 1 30.0 -2.1 

NC adult population 24.6 34.3 9.7 24.6 34.3 9.7 

Rqiresentation index -1S.1 -11.8 

1-3 year(s) of postsecondary: 

Student enrollments 40.2 4S.2 S.O 16.2 23.3 7.1 

NC adult population 9.S 16.9 7.4 9.S 16.9 7.4 

Rq)resentation index -2.4 -0.3 

Collie graduate or more: 

Student enrollments 8.4 8.6 0.2 1S.8 1S.6 -0.2 

NC adult population 10.6 16.6 6.0 10.6 16.6 6.0 

Representation index -S.8 -6.2 
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Changes and Comparisons 

Occupation Head of Household 

When considering the North Carolina adult population changes between 1979 and 1988, 
the data indicated percentage increases in the executive/professional/speciaity/technician! 
sales/administrative support, and service occupational categories and decreases in the 
precision production, operators/fabricators/laborers, and farm/forest/fish occupational 
categories. Among the curriculum student enrollments there was a 9 percent increase 
in the executive/professional/specialty/technician occupational category and a 3 percent 
increase in the sales/administrative support category. Within these two categories among 
the continuing education student enrollments, there were percentage increases but at 
lower levels than the curriculum student enrollments. The higher status occupational 
category-executive/professional/specialty/technicians was more over-represented by 
curriculum student enrollments in 1988 than in 1979. 

Curriculum enrollments showed a proportional increase in representation among 
three occupational categories: executive/professional/specialty/technicians, 
operators/febricators/laborers, and farm/forest/fish. There was a decUne iil 
representation of the sales/administrative support, precision production, and service 
occupational categories among curriculum students. In continuing education student 
enrollments there were increases in representation in the operators/fabricators/laborers 
and the farm/forest/fish occupational categories. 



Comparisons Between Student Enrollments and the 
Nortli Carolina Adult Population 

The previous section has examined the changes in the community college student 
enrollments and the changes in the adult population between 1979 and 1988. A 
representation index was defined to identify the overall representativeness of enrolled 
students when changes in the adult population where taken into account. The analysis 
between the current data and the 1979 data identified gains and declines in representation 
over the last decade. 

This section vnll present a comparison of selected demogratMc and socioeconomic 
characteiistics of 1988 student enrollments, with characteristics of the projected 1988 
adult population, The selected demographic characteristics were: sex, race, and age. 
The socioeconomic characteristics were: student's education, primary income, and 
occi^on head of household. 
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Table 9 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
students enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, as 
compared to the adult population of North Carolina, 1979 and 1988, by 
occupational category of head of household, proportional changes over the 
nine year period, and representation index 

Students 

Curriculum Continuiiig education 
Variable 1979 1988 Change 1979 1988 Change 



Occupational category 
of hod of household: 

Executive, professional 

specialty, lechnicians: 

Student enrollments 32.S 41.S 9.0 32.9 34.9 2.0 

NC adult population 18.4 22.8 4.4 18.4 22.8 4.4 

Representation index 4.6 -2.4 

Sales, administrative support: 

Student enrollments 14.6 18.0 3.4 10.8 13.4 2.6 

NC adult population 20.1 2S.4 S.3 20.1 2S.4 S.3 

Representation index -1.9 -2.7 

Precision production: 

Student enrollments 20.2 15.3 -4.9 20.7 19.7 -1.0 

NC adult population 14.S 14.0 -O.S 14.S 14.0 -O.S 

Rqnresentation index -4.4 -O.S 

Operators, fabricators, laborers: 

Student enrollments 18.3 14.S -3.8 18.4 14.9 -3.S 

NC adult population 31.3 23.4 -7.9 31.3 23.4 -7.9 

Representation index 4.1 4.4 

Service* 

Student enroU'nents 10.6 7.6 -3.0 11.5 11.3 -0.2 

NC adult population 10.9 11.4 O.S 10.9 11.4 O.S 

Rq>resentation index -3.S -0.7 

Farm, forest, fish: 

Student eniollments 3.9 3.1 -0.8 3.S S.8 2.3 

NC adult population 4.8 2.9 -1.9 4.8 2.9 -1.9 

Representation index 1.1 4.2 
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Changes and Comparisons 

Demographic Comparisons 

Comparisons were made between community college students and the North CaroUna 
adult population on the demographic characteristics of sex, race, and age. The data 
are found in Table 10. 

Sex 

When the distribution of students was compared to the state's projected 1983 adult 
population on the characteristic of sex, it was found that 62 percent of the curriculum 
students and 65 percent of the continuing education students were female compared to 
54 percent in the adult population. Thirty-eight i^etceat of the curriculum students and 
35 percent of continuing education students were male compared to 46 percent in the 
adult population. The findings indicated that female students were over-represented in 
both program areas while male students were under-represented. 

Race 

In 1988, the proportion of white students enrolled in North Carolina community 
collies in both program areas was similar to the 1988 projected population of whites. 
Blacks comprised 20 percent of the projected adult population and 21 percent of the 
continuing education student enrollments. However, black curriculum students (17 
percent) were under-represented when compared to the 1988 projected black North 
Carolina adult population (20 percent). Community coUeges enroUed a sUghUy higher 
proportion (four percent) of other nonwhite racial groups than existed in the North 
Carolina adult population (two pr nt) in both program areas. In summary, black 
cumculum students were under-represented whUe "other" races were slightly 
over-represented in the curriculum and continuing education program areas. 

Age 

Although the age distributions of continuing education shidents closely paralleled the 
age disi^butions in the projected 1988 adult population, enroUments in curriculum 
programs were skewed toward the younger age groups. Thirty-seven percent of the 
curriculun students were 22 years of age or younger, more than three times the 
Iiroportiori of the age category in the North Carolina adult population, and the majority 
of curriculum students were under 29 years of age. Sixty percent of the curriculum 
studcnte were under 30 years of age, while 28 percent of the state population were under 
30 years of age. The findings indicated that curriculum students tended to be 
over-represented in the younger age categories and under-i^nesented in the older age 
cat^ories when compared to the adult population. The distribution of continuing 
education students in all age groups approximated the state adult population with minor 
variations. 
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Table 10 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
students enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall, 
1988, and the projected 1988 adult population of Norih Carolina by sex, race, 
and age 



Variable 

F»?raale 
Male 
Total 



NC adult 
population* 



Students 
Curriculum 



Continidng 
education 



54.4 
100.0 



62.0 

JSJi 
100.0 



64.8 
35.2 
100.0 



Race**: 

Black 
White 
Other 
Total 



20.4 
77.8 

100.0 



16.5 
79.7 
3.8 
100.0 



20.8 
75.1 

100.0 



Age: 



18-22 
23-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 
80 & older 
Total 



11.6 
16.1 
21.4 
16.3 
12.6 
11.4 
7.3 
3.3 
100.0 



37.2 
22.8 
22.1 
11.7 
3.7 
1.9 
0.6 
0.0 
100.0 



12.0 
14.2 
19.8 
17.3 
10.2 
12.8 
11.4 

jh 

100.0 



*A11 adult population figures in this and succeeding t?bles were projections made by 
Dr. Stephen C. Lilley, Associate Professor of Sociology, North Carolina State 
University at Raleigh. The adult population was defined as individuals 18 and older 
although the study sample reflected students who were 16 years of age and older. 
**The North Carolina Office of State Budget and Managemoit reported tliat 22.2 percent 
of the North Carolina population w&s "other." They further stated that about 92 percent 
of the nee census categwy entitied "other" was made up of Blacks. To obtain a Black 
category for the purpose of this study, 92 percent of the 22 percjnt classified as "other" 
was denned as Black. 
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Socioeconomic Comparisons 

Cliaracteristics used in the socioeconomic comparisons between 1988 North Carolina 
community college student enroL.nek.iS and thf North CaroUna projected 1988 adult 
population were student's education level, primary income, and occupation of head of 
household. Table 11 presents the socioeconomic data with regard to students and the 
adult population. 

Student's Education 

Substantial differences existed between the levels of education reported by curriculum 
students and the educational levels of the projected 1988 adult population. 
Approximately four percent of curriculum students had less than a high school of 
education, while 32 percent of the adult population had less than a high school 
educatirai. 




In contrast, the education levels of the 1988 North Carolina adult population and 
the educational levels of continuing education students were similar. Continuinf, 
education programs appeared to enroll a represeniarive cross-section of adults witl! 
regard to levels of education. 

Primary Income 

Primfiiy income was based on the reported 1987 income of the head of household. If 
the respondent indicated self or spouse as head of household, the student's income was 
considered primary. If the respondent indicated father or mother as head of household, 
the parent's income was considered primary. The distributions for curriculum and 
continuing education student enrollments were based upon primary income, i.e., that of 
the femily-own or parental-which the student identified as the major source of support. 
The income reported for the North Carolina adult population represented 1986 income 
figures. 

The data in Table 11 indicated that students in both program areas appeared to 
be approximately representative of the adult population when considering primary 
income. The only exception appeared to be among continuing education students who 
cam less than $5,000 (13 percent) when compared to the adult population figure of five 
percent. 

Occupation of Head of Household 

When the distributions of occupational categories in the state's projected adult population 
were compared to those of North Carolina community college students several 
differences were observed. For the adult population, administrative support 
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Table 11 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education students 
enrolled m the North Carolina Community College System, Fall, 1988, and the 
projected adult population of North Carolina by student's education, primary income, 
and occupational category of head of household 



Variable 



Student's education*: 
8th grade or less 
Some high school 
High school/GED 
1-3 yr postsecondary 
CoUi^e^^raduate 

Primary income**: 
$0-$4,999 
$S,000-$7,499 
$7,500-$9,999 
$10,000-$14,999 
$1S,000-$19,999 
$20,000-$24,999 
$2S,000-$29,999 
$30,000-$39,999 
$40,000-$49,999 
$50,000 and over 
Total 

Occupational category of 
head of housdiold***: 
Executive, administration 
Professional, specialty 
Technicians, support 
Sales 

Administrative support 
Service 

Farm, forest, fish 
Precision, craft 
Machine opetatot 
Transportation 
Handlers, laborers 
Total 



NC adult 
population 



Students 



Curriculum 



Continuing 
education 



16.9 
15.3 
34.3 
16.9 
16.6 
100.0 



4.7 
4.3 
4.8 

9.6 
12.2 
12.2 

9.8 
18.8 

9.5 
14.3 
100.2 



9.6 

10.4 
2.7 

n.i 

14.3 
11.4 
2.9 
14.0 
13.7 
4.2 
S.S 
99.8 



0.5 
3.3 
42.4 
45.2 
8.6 
100.0 



4.9 
3.4 
4.2 
10.6 
11.2 
11.8 
10.1 
14.8 
10.4 
18.6 
100.0 



20.9 

12.7 
7.9 
7.1 

10.9 
7.6 
3.1 

15.3 
7.6 
3.8 

JLl 
100.0 



12.7 
18.4 
30.0 
23.3 
15.6 
100.0 



13.0 
5.8 
4.4 
10.6 
10.5 
11.2 
10.8 
13.5 
9.1 

JLi 
100.0 



18.6 

12.3 
4.0 
4.6 
8.9 

11.3 
5.8 

19.6 
6.7 
5.1 

JiA 
100.0 



*Projectioni baied on North Cuoiim'i 1980 adult pcmulation 25 yean of age or older. 

**North Carolina inoome data were reported by the Current Population Survey, Annual Demographic File, March 
1987, Bureau of Ceniui and tabulated by the North Carolina Office of State Budget and Management. North Carolina 
income rqncaents the prior calendar year 1986. Like itudent responiet, NC inoome data reflecu total fiunilv income. 
Theatudent primarjr inoome rqueaenti the 1987 calendar year. 

***The S2occupationi lilted in queitionnaire number 46 were ooUuMed into 11 cenaui categoriei reflected by 1980 
U.S. Ceniui elaaaificationi. Three lurvqr occmationf (Honwmaker, Student/RetiredAJnemployed, Other) were 
eliminated for comparative purpoaes. North Carolina data were rqwrted by the U.S. DqMuttment of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statiitici, ^»il 1988. DaU reflect the 1987 calendar year and are found in the Geographic Profile of 
Employment and Unemployment, 1987, Bulletin 230S, Table 14. 
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(14 percent), precision/craft (14 percent) and machine operators (14 percent) were the 
largest occupational groups represented in the adult population of North Carolina. The 
largest proportions of curriculum students (21 percent) reported the occupations of head 
of household as in the executive/administration category, while the largest proportion of 
continuing education students (20 percent) cited the precision/craft category. For both 
student groups, the executive/administration occupational group was ovn-represented, 
where as the sales and machine operator occupational groups were under-represented 
when comparisons were made between the student groups and the adult population. 



Highlights of Student Enrollment Changes and North 
Carolina Adutt Population Changes Between 1979 and 1988 

Sex: Between 1979 and 1988, after adjusting for changes in student enrollments and 
the projected North Carolina adult population, female curriculum student enrollments 
increased in representation by seven percent while the female continuing education 
student enrollments declined in representation by eight percent. Likewise, the male 
enrollments showed gains in representation in the continuing education program area. 

Race: Black curriculum student enrollments declined in representation by five percent, 
whereas black continuing education student enrollments were approximately equal to the 
black adult population. 

Age: The largest gains in representation were in the 22 or less age categories for both 
program areas. Within the 23-29 age group in both program areas, the largest decUnes 
in rq)resentatiQn woe observed. 

Student's Education: Between 1979 and 1988, there were gains in the representation 
of curriculum and continuing education students with the lowest levels of education-8th 
grade of less, and some high school educational levels. However, for curriculum 
students, this gain in representation must be interpreted with the feet that students with 
less than a high school diploma are very under-represented. In contrast, enrollments of 
students with a high school diploma or higher level of education showed declines in 
representation. 

Occupations of Head of Household: Curriculum and continuing education student 
enrollments showed gains in rq>resentation among two occupational categories- 
operators/febricators/laborers and ferm/forest/fish. The largest gain in representation 
for curriculum students was in the executive/pwfessional/specialty and technician 
occiqntional category. 
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Highlights of Comparing 1988 Student Enrolhnents 
with the 1988 Projected North Carolina Adult Population 

Sex: Female students were over-represented in both program areas, while male students 
were under-represented. 

Race: Blaclc curriculum students were under-represented, while "other" races were 
slightly over-rq)resented in the curriculum and continuing education program areas. 

Age: Curriculum students tended to be over-repiesented in the younger age categories 
and under-rq)resented in the older age categories. The distribution of continuing 
edrcation students of all age groups approximated the state adult population with mmor 
variations. 

Student's Education: Curriculum students with lower levels of education were 
under-represented while those with a high school diploma or some college were 
over-represented. Continuing education programs s^peared to enroll a representative 
cross-section of adults with regards to levels of education. 

Primary Income: Curriculum and continuing education students appeared to be 
approximately representative of the adult population when considering primary income. 

Occupation of Head of Household: For both student groups, the 
executive/administrative occupational group was over-represented, whereas the sales 
and machine operator occupational groups were under-represented. 
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PART I!!. 

PROFILES OF CURRENTLY ENROLLED 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Airf /// includes three chapters that present indepth student 
profiles on currently enrolled students in terms of 
demographic, socioeconomic, academic, and attendance 
characteristics. Each chapter concludes with highlights of the 
profiles. In Chapter 6 the profiles of curriculum and 
continuing education students are described. Outpter 7 
presents profiles qf curriculum students by the program areas 
of college tranrfer, general education, technical education, 
and vocational education. Chapter 8 includes indepth 
descriptions (^continuing education students in terms qfthe 
following educational program areas: academic, preparatory, 
avocational, occupational, and practiced sldlLs. 



Chapter 6 

Profiles of Curriculum and Continuing Education Students 

Profiles of curriculum and continuing education students enrolled in the fall of 1988 are 
presented in this chapter. The profiles are described in terms of demographic, 
socioeconomic, academic, and attendance characteristics. These profiles are based on 
all 50 questions presented on the survey research instrument (Appendix F). Highlights 
of curriculum and continuing education student profiles are found at the end of this 
chapter. 



Democraphic Characteristics 

The demographic characteristics used in describing the current student profiles were: 
sex, race, age, marital status, veteran status, residence while enrolled, and change of 
residence to attend. Thes^ data are presented in Tables 12 and 13. 

Sex 

Female students clearly constituted the majority of all North Carolina commur'ty 
college students. Sixty-two percent of all curriculum students and 65 percent of all 
continuing education students were female. 

Race 

Four out of five curriculum students were white, while three out of four continuing 
education students were white. Black students comprised 17 percent of the curriculum 
enrollnicnt and 21 percent of the continuing education enrollment. Other racial groups 
were distributed similarly between the curriculum and continuing education program 
areas. 

Age 

The data in Table 12 indicate that curriculum students were much younger than 
continuing education students. Students who were 22 years of age or younger 
comprised 39 percent of the curriculum enrollment compared to 16 percent of the 
continuing education enrollment. Sixty-one percent of curriculum students were under 
thirty years of age, compared to 70 percent of continuinp education students who were 
30 years of age and older. One fourth of all continuing education students were 60 
years of age and older. 
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Table 12 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
students enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 
1988, by sex, race/ethnicity, age, marital status, and veteran status 

Students 

Variable Curriculum Continuing education 



Female 62.0 64.8 

Male JLfl 
Total 100.0 100.0 



Race: 

American Indian 1.3 1.3 

Asian 1.2 0.9 

Black 16.S 20.8 

Hispanic 0.8 1.4 

White 79.7 75.1 

Other JLl _JL5. 

Total 100.0 100.0 



Age: 

22 and under 39.0 1S.8 

23-29 years 22.2 13.7 

30-39 years 21.5 19.0 

40-49 years 11.3 16.S 

50-59 years 3.6 9.7 

60-69 years 1.8 12.2 

70-79 years 0.6 10.9 

80 and over JLQ _2L2 

Total 100.0 100.0 



Marital status: 

Single, never married 48.2 21.8 

Married, not separated 40.3 55.8 

Separated 3.3 3.9 

Widowed 1.3 12.6 

Divorced 6.9 5^9 

Total 100.0 100.0 



Veteran status: 

Yes 10.6 10.8 

No MA Ml 

Total 100.0 100.0 
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Marital Status 

Curriculum and continuing education students differed with regard to marital status. 
The typical curriculum student was more likely to be single than manied. Forty-eight 
percent of the curriculum students were single compared to 40 percent who were 
married. The majority of continuing education students were married. There were 
slight differences between curriculum and continuing education students when 
considering those separated or divorced. However, continuing education students were 
nine times more likely than curriculum students to be widowed. 

Vetenm Status 

There were essentially no differences between the two student groups with regard to 
veteran status. Eghty-nine percent of curriculum and continuing education students 
were not military veterans. 

Residence While Enrolled 

Curriculum and continuing education students varied in terms of where they lived while 
they were enrolled. Among curriculum students, one third lived with their parents, and 
39 percent Uved with spouse and children whUe attending college. A majority of 
continuing education students lived with spouse and children, whereas 16 percent lived 
alone. 

Change of Rendence to Attend 

The overwhelming majority of curriculum (96 percent) and continuing education students 
(98 percent) did not change their residence to attend the community college. Curriculum 
students (17 percent) were more likely to commute from another county to attend than 
were continuing education students (10 percent). 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 

The socioeconomic characteristics observed were: student's education, father's 
education, mother's education, head of household, student's income, parents' income, 
primary income, occupation of head of household, employment status, and hours worked 
per week. The data are found in tables 14, 15, and 16. 

Education-Student and Parents 

Almost all of the curriculum students (96 percent) had a high school or postsecondary 
level of education compared to 69 percent of the continuing education students. It is 
important to note that 31 percent of the continuing education students had an 11th grade 
level of education or less. However, more continuing education students were college 
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Table 13 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
students enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 
1988, by residence while enrolled and change of residence to attend 







Students 


Variable 


Curriculum 


Continuing education 


Residence while enrolled: 






Parents 


34.3 


12.0 


Spouse and children, if any 


39.0 


52.4 


Children only 


5.4 


5.5 


Other relatives 


2.1 


1.9 


Board 


0.7 


0.5 


Live alone 


9.0 


16.2 


live with friends 


6.3 


2.3 


Other, not listed 


_12 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


Cnaiige of residence to attend: 






No: 






Institution in home county 


72.4 


83.1 


Commute from other NC county 


17.3 


10.2 


Moved for other reasons 


6.1 


4.3 


Yes: 






Moved to attend 


2.5 


0.7 


Moved firom out of state 


1.1 


1.0 


Moved from another country 


0.6 


0.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



graduates. The data show a greater range of education levels among continuing 
education students than curriculum students. 

The mothers of students in both groups tended to have more formal education 
than the fathers. Curriculum students* parents were more likely than continuing 
education students* parents to have completed high school. There was no difference in 
the proportion of postsecondary education achieved by the mothers and fathers of 
curriculum students (32 percent). Likewise, there was no difference in the proportion 
of postsecondary education achieved by the parents of continuing education students (18 
percent). 

Overall, the students had higher levels of education than their parents. More 
than one half of the curriculum students (54 percent) had postsecondary education 
compared to almost one third of their parents. Among continuing education students, 
39 percent rq)orted postsecondary education compared to 18 percent of their parents. 
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Table 14 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
*n^o"^ enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 
1988, by student's education, father's education, and mother's education 

. . , Students 

Curriculum Continuing education 



Student's education: 

8th erade or less 0 5 12 7 

9th-Ilth grade 3.3 18.4 

High school graduate 36.3 26 2 

GED 6.1 3^8 

One year beyond high school 21.5 8 9 

Diploma program 4.4 2 1 

Two jrears of college 10.7 6 6 

Associate degree 4.7 35 

Three years of college 3.9 2 2 

Collie graduate 6.3 9 3 

Graduate work 2.3 5*3 

Total 100.0 100.0 



Father's education: 
8th grade or less 19 7 

9th-llth grade \^',% 



GED 



41.9 
15.3 



High school graduate 29!8 22!6 



3.2 2.0 



One year beyond high school 5.4 2 4 

Diploma program 1 .5 1*3 

Two ]fears of college 6.2 

Associate degree 2!9 1 

Three years of college I.4 1 

College graduate IO.7 



3.4 
1.4 
0 
6.1 



Graduate work _^ 

Total 100.0 iofo 

Mother's education: 

8th grade or less 12.5 

9th-l 1th grade 14*8 

High school graduate 36 2 

GED 4.1 

One year beyond high school 6!5 3*8 

Diploma program 2.8 15 

Two years of college 7*0 4*7 

Associate degree 3^2 11 

Three years of college 1. 6 10 

Coll^ graduate 8.2 4*9 

Graduate work 3.1 1*7 

Total 100.0 100.0 



33.7 
17.9 
27.7 
2.0 
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Head of Household 

Based on the data in Table IS, curriculum studrats were almost equally likely to report 
their paroits as head of household (37 percent) as themselves (35 percent). Among 
continuing education students 46 percent reported themselves as head of household and 
35 percent reported a spouse in that role. Fathers were more likely to be reported as 
head of household than mothers. 

Income-Student, Fkirents, and Primary 

The rq)orted level of student's income for 1987 was slightly higher for continuing 
education students than curriculum students. Approximately one half of all students 
reported incomes of less than $20,000. For reported student income levels of $30,000 
or more, the proportion of continuing education studrats (29 percent) was slightly laiger 
than that of curriculum studrats (26 percent). Approximately 20 percent of all students 
reported incomes of less than $5,(X)0. 

Curriculum studrats (46 percent) were more likely to rqx)rt parents' income for 
1987 at the $30,000 or more level than continuing education students (23 percent). The 
largest prqx)rtion of continuing education students reported their parents not living. 
Curriculum and continuing education students reported that their parents' income was 
higher than their own. 

Primary income was based on the reported 1987 income of the head of household. 
Primary income for students who reported self or spouse as head of household was 
based on the studmt's income. Primary income for studrats who reported father or 
mother as head of household was based on the parents' income. 

The primary income data Table 15 indicated that curriculum students were 
from slightly higher income backgrounds than continuing education students. The 
majority of curriculum studmts (54 percent) had a primary income of under $30,000 
while the majority of continuing education students (56 percent) had a primary income 
of less than $25,000. 

Occupation of Head of Housdiold 

Occupations of die head of household listed on the questionnaire were collapsed into 
thirteen categories reflected by the 1980 U.S. crasus report. Three additional 
categories-homemaker, student/retired/unemployed and, other were included. There 
appeared to be no msgor differaices in the occupations hdd by heads of households 
between students enrolleo in the two program areas. When not considering the "other" 
cat^ory, both groups reported high proportions in the executive, administrative and 
precision/craft occupational cat^ories. 
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Curriculum and Continuing Education Profiles 

Estimated pwcentage distribution of curriculum »nd continuing education students 
enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by head of 
household, student s income, parent's income, primary income, and occupational 
category of head of household 



Variable 



kead of household: 
Father 
Mother 
Self 
Spouse 
Other relative 
Odier person, not listed 
Total 

Student's income for 1987: 
$0-$4,999 
$5,000-$7,499 
$7,500-$9,999 
$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000^19,999 
$20,000-$24,999 
$25,000^29,999 
$30,000-$39,999 
$40,000-$49,999 
$50,000^59,999 
$60,000-$69,999 
$70,000-$79,999 
$80,000^89,999 
$90,000-$99,999 
$100,000 or more 
Total 

Pareii's' income for 1987: 
$0^,999 
$S,000-$7,499 
$7,500-$9,999 
$10,000-$14,999 
$15,000^19,999 
$20,000-$24,999 
$25,000-$29,999 
$30,000-$39,999 
$40,000-$49,999 
$50,000-$59,999 
$60,000-$69,999 
$70,000-$79,999 
$80,000-$89,999 
$90,000-$99,999 
$100,000 or more 
Parents not living 
Total 



Curriwulum 



Students 



Continuing education 



28.5 
8.1 
34.8 
25.6 
1.3 
_L7 
100.0 



20.8 
7.5 
6.4 

12.2 

10.2 
9.1 
7.5 

10.4 
6.4 
4.9 
1.9 
1.0 
0.4 
0.2 



100.0 



4.9 
3.4 
3.5 
8.2 
9.0 

10.2 
9.5 

12.5 
9.8 
7.7 
5.2 
3.7 
2.4 
1.1 
3.3 
5.6 
100.0 



9.2 
4.2 
46.2 
35.3 
2.3 

100.0 



18.9 
6.7 
4.9 
11.6 
9.5 
9.6 
9.4 
12.0 
7.7 
4.7 
1.8 
1.0 
0.7 
0.4 



100.0 



10.5 
5.0 
4.6 
9.2 
7.3 
8.8 
5.7 
7.0 
5.5 
3.6 
2.0 
1.4 
1.4 
0.5 
2.0 
2S.S 
100.0 
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Table 15 (continued) 

Students 

Variable Curriculum Continuing education 

Prinuury income for 1987: 

$0-$4,999 4.9 13.0 

$5,000-$7,499 3.4 5.8 

$7,500-$9,999 4.2 4.4 

$10,000-$14,999 10.6 10.6 

$15,000-$19,999 11.2 10.5 

$20,000^,999 11.8 11.2 

$25,000-$29,999 10.1 10.8 

$30,000-$39,999 14.8 13.5 

$40,000-$49,999 10.4 9.1 

$50,000^59,?99 7.8 5.1 

$60,000-$e9,999 4.2 2.2 

$70,000-179,999 2.4 1.1 

$80,000-$89,999 1.4 0.9 

$90,000-$99,999 0.5 0.5 

$100,000 or more 2.3 1.3 

Total 100.0 100.0 

Occupational category 
of head of housdiold: 

Executive, administration 

Professional, specialty 

Technicians, support 

Sales 

Administrative support 
Private household 
Protective service 
Service 

Farm, forest, fish 
Precision, craft 
Machine operator 
Tran^rtation 
Handlers, laborers 
Homemaker 

Student, retired, unemployed 
Odier 
Total 



15.9 


11.5 


9.6 


7.6 


6.0 


2.5 


5.4 


2.8 


8.3 


5.5 


0.3 


0.7 


2.1 


2.4 


3.4 


3.9 


2.4 


3.6 


11.7 


12.1 


5.8 


4.1 


2.9 


3.1 


2.3 


1.9 


1.3 


4.1 


3.9 


9.7 


18.7 


24.5 


100.0 


100.0 
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Employment Status 

The majority of curriculum students (75 percent) and continuing education students (57 
percent) were employed (Table 16). SlighUy less than one half of students in both 
groups were employed full-time. More than two times as many continuing education 
students as curriculum students described themselves as homemaker, retiree, 
unen^loyed, or on active duty. 

Hours Worked Per Week 

When considering only wage earners the largest proportions of students in both groups 
worked 40 to 44 hours per week. The continuing education student (38 percent) was 
almost two times as likely not to be a wage earner than was the curriculum student. 



Tabfe 16 Estomated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
sttidents enroUed in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 
1988, by employment status and hours worked per week for wages 

y. . . Students 

vanaoie Curriculum Continuing education 



limpioyinent status: 

Employed full-time 48.2 46 6 

Employed part-time 26.6 10 2 

Full-time student 6.6 1 ^ 

Homemakn 4*6 q"1 

Retired 2.3 185 

Unemployed,actively seeking employment 5.5 6 1 

Unemployed, not seeking employment 5.0 5 5 

Active duty, guard/selected reserve 1.2 i\ 
Total 100.0 



100.0 



Hours worked per week for wages: 

Not a wage/salaiy eamw 20 2 vi q 

Under 5 hours 18 4 ? 

5-9 hours 2 6 ^ a 

10-19 hours 70 i'i 

20-29 hours 13 7 4 7 

30-39 hours lO.^ 6 9 

40-44 hours 30 4 'jo'n 

45-49 hours 7.I 

More than 49 hours 6^0 8 4 

Total 100.0 iOo!o 
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Academic Characteristics 

The academic characteristics of currently enrolled curriculum and continuing education 
students were measured by GED score, high school grade average, grade average at this 
college, prior enrollment in a four-year institution, and prior school setting. Data for 
these characteristics are reported in Table 17. 

General Educational Develoj^ent (GED) Score 

The overwhelming majority of curriculum and continuing education students did not take 
the GED exam. Among the curriculum students who took the GED exams (11 percent), 
96 percent obtained the passing score of 225 or bcltter. Among the continuing education 
students who attempted the GED exams (six percent), 81 percent achieved passing 
score or better. 

High School Grade Average and Overall Grade Average at this College 
The msgority of curriculum and contmuing education students reported maintaining an 
A or B grade average in high school. In terms of overall grade average at this college, 
51 percent of the curriculum students reported a grade average of A or B. Over one 
third of all curriculum students indicated they didn't have a grade average or didn't 
know the grade average. Since continuing education programs are noncredit, grade 
averages for continuing education stude.^ts are not relevant. 

Prior Enrollment in a Four^Year Institution and Prior School Setting 
Almost one quarter of all respondents in both student groups had been enrolled in a 
degree program at a four-year college or university before entering their respective 
community college. The largest proportions of curriculum (45 percent) and continuing 
education students (42 percent) reported the public school as their prior educational 
setting before enrolling in this college. The public school setting was described by the 
""kindergarten to high schooP response. Thirty-one of the curriculum students and 27 
percent of the continuing education studoits cited a two or four-year college as thdr 
prior educational setting. Overall, there were no major differences between curriculum 
and continuing education students within any of the 
response cat^ories. 
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Table 17 Estimated pwcentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education student' 
enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988 by GED 
score, high school grade average, grade average at this institution, prior enrollment 
in a four-year college/university, and prior school setting 



. . , Students 
Variable Curriculum 



Continuing education 



score: 

Did not take GED exam 88.7 oi « 

Below 225 0 4 i S 

225-249 2'a 15 

250-274 3.6 H 

275-299 2.7 4 

300 or above 2.2 

Total 100.0 



Total 100.0 

Prior enrollment in a four-year college/university: 
Yes 23.6 
No 



Total 100.0 



Other 

Total 10o!o 



0.8 
100.0 



11.4 
46.9 
26.9 
4.2 
1.8 



High school grade average: 

A 11.4 

5 50.3 

C 31.5 

Below C 1 6 

Completed GED 4^0 

None of the above 1.2 b b 

Total 100.0 100:0 

Grade average at this institution: 

Don|t have one 16.8 65 4 

Don't know 20.6 ^ 7 

A 21.0 

I 30.4 



8.3 
10.4 

10.4 2.8 



100.0 



24.4 



100.0 



Prior school setting: 

Kindergarten to high school 44.7 42 4 

Another community college 10 6 g% 

Two year private collie 2!o 2 0 

Public four-year college/university 12.9 12 1 

Private four-year college/university 4.8 a\ 

Vocational/trade school 5.O 72 

Business/industry 7.4 i't 

Labor/professional association 1^9 15 

Government agency 3.6 2 5 

Community agency 0.6 0 9 



■J4 JLS. 



100.0 
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Attendance Characteristics 

Attendance characteristics were categorized into the following sections: (a) general 
attendance and enrollment characteristics; (b) goals and intentions; (c) sources of 
influence and information; (d) barriers; (e) subsistence and expenses; (f) reasons, 
influencing characteristics, and preferences for attending; and (g) evaluation 
characteristics related to attendance. These characteristics are found in Tables 18 to 
30. 

General Attendance and Enrollment Characteristics 

General attendance and enrollment characteristics observed wne program in which 
enrolled, time of attendance, preferred time of attendance, location of classes, courses 
this quarter, credit hours this quarter, clock hours per wedc, total quarter hours, total 
quarters enrolled, distance to dass, trips to school, and choice of institutim. Data 
related to general attendance and enrollment characteristics appear in Tables 18, 19, and 
20. 

Firogram in Which Enrolled. The respondents in this study showed a strong 
preference for career-related occupation-oriented programs. Among curriculum students 
the mqority (58 percent) were enrolled in technical programs; an additional 16 percent 
were enrcdled in vocati(mal programs. The largest proportion of ccmtinuing education 
students (38 percent) was in the occupational education program. Approximately one 
fburtt of die continuing educatim students were enrolled in the avocational program, 
with slightly under one fourth enrolled in the prqiaratoty program. 

Time of Attendance and PKferred Time ot Attendance. Curriculum and 
cmtinuiiig education students varied in relation to time of attendance and preferred time 
of attendance. The nugcmty of curriculum students (56 percent) attended classes during 
the day. Li contrast, 60 percent of the omtinuing education students attended classes 
in the evening. Less than one percent of all students actually attended dasses on 
wedcends. With r^ard to prdferred time of attendance, curriculum students (53 
percent) were moxt likdy to prefer to attend dasses in the morning, while continuing 
education studrnts (54 percent) prderred evening classes. 

Location of Classes. TIte data showed that curriculum and continuing education 
students diffrred with r^ard to the location of dasses attended. Four out of five 
cturiculu.m studoits attended dasses on the main campus. This was not the trend for 
continuing education students. The largest proporticHi of these students attended at 
off-campus sites (41 percent) while slightly over one third attended on the main campus. 
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Table 18 Estimattd percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
students enroUed in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 
1988, by pipgram, time of attendance, time of preferred attendance, and 
location of classes 

^ . Students 

variable Curriculum Continuing education 

Program: 

Collie transfer 18.9 

General education 7.4 

Technical education 57.6 

Vocaticmal education 16.1 

Total 100.0 

Academic education 4 3 

Avocational educr.fion 25 1 

PrqMiatory educaticm 23 7 

Occupational education 3g'3 



Practical skills education 
Total 



8.6 
100.0 



Time of attendance: 

Mornings 45.9 27 4 

Afternoons g.g i2'4 

Evenings 43.3 co* 

Wedjods _^ ^ 

Total 100.0 100.0 



Time of preferred attendance: 

Mornings 53.3 31 5 

Afternoons 114 13 3 

Evenings 33.3 530 

Weekends 13 

Total 100.0 iOo!o 

Locatim of classes: 

JJdnompus 80.9 35.6 

Worlmlace 2.0 7 0 

BranrA campus 7.4 13*5 
Otner off-campus site 

(diuich, school, residence) 7.0 41 1 
Equally divided between 

on-campus and off-campus locations 2.7 2.8 

Total 100.0 10o!o 
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Continuing education students (14 percent) were more likely than curriculum students 
(seven percent) to attend classes at the workplace. 

Courses this Quarter, Credit Hours this Quarter, Clock Hours Pter Week, 
and Total Quarter Hours. The majority of all students were enrolled in one or two 
courses during the M of 1988 (Table 19). Continuing education students (84 percent) 
were approximately twice as likely to be enrolled in one course than were curriculum 
students (49 percent). 

O'er one half of the curriculum studei\ts (56 percent) rqported part-time 
enrollmer ^^^t to eleven credit hours), whereas thirty-nine percent were enrolled for 
12 or more credit hours. Credit is not given for continuing education programs, and 
likewise the overwhelming nuyority of continuing education students responded they 
were not taking courses for credit. 

The largest proportions of all students were in class from one to five hours per 
week. Seventy-two percent of curriculum students attended class 15 or less hours per 
week. Continuing education students attended dass few^ hours per week than did 
curriculum students. The majority of all students had been enrolled for 36 or fewer 
quarter hours. 

Total Quarters Enrolled. The majority of curriculum and continuing education 
students were enrolled in their first or second quarter at their respective institutions 
(Table 20). Continuing education students were twice as likely to have been enrolled 
for nine or more quarters than curriculum students. 

Distance to Class and Trips to School. The majority of curriculum students 
(57 percent) and continuing education students (72 percent) traveled ten or fewer miles 
to the location of their classes. The continuing education students (5 1 percent) were 1.5 
times more likely than curriculum students (33 percent) to travel five or less miles to 
class. 

Fifty-four percent of the curriculum students made four or more trips to class 
each wedc. In contrast, the overwhdming majority of continuing education students 
made one or two trips to class per week. 

Choice of Institution. Curriculum students wm almost twice as likely to attend 
another institution if their institution had not existed. Sixty-six percent of curriculum 
students indicated they would have attended anoth^ institution in contrast to 35 percent 
of continuing education studmts. 
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Table 19 Esamated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education students 
mrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by courses 
this quarter, credit hours this quarter, clock hours per week, and total Quarter hours 
at this institution ^ 



Variable 



Curriculum 



Students 



Continuing education 



Number of courses this quarter: 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

Total 

Credit hours this quarter: 
Not taking courses for credit 
1-3 credit hours 
4-7 credit hours 
8-1 1 credit hours 

12- 15 credit houn 
16-19 credit hours 

20 or more credit hours 
Total 

Clock hours per week: 

I- 5 
6-10 

II- 12 

13- 15 
16-20 
21-25 
26-30 

More than 30 
Total 

Total quarter hours at this institution: 
Less tiian 10 hours 
10-18 
19-36 
37-54 
55-72 
73-90 
91-108 
109-126 
127-144 
145-162 
163-180 
More dian 180 
Total 



43.6 
18.4 
14.4 
13.2 
7.4 
2.4 
0.5 
0.1 
0.0 
100.0 



5.0 
19.2 
23.7 
13.3 
20.4 
11.9 

6.5 
100.0 

32.5 
23.3 
5.8 
9.9 
12.1 
7.0 
5.1 

100.0 

25.1 
17.9 
22.8 
9.2 
7.6 
6.4 
4.4 
3.0 
1.2 
0.8 
0.9 

JLL 
100.0 



83.9 
11.7 
2.0 
1.6 
0.6 
0.2 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
100.0 



79.0 
7.9 
5.3 
1.3 
1.0 
0.4 

-11 
100.0 

55.8 
24.4 
4.8 
2.2 
2.8 
1.7 
2.1 

100.0 

24.1 
9.4 

24.6 
7.2 
9.1 
4.2 
4.5 
5.2 
2.2 
2.2 
1.9 

100.0 
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Table 20 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
students enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 
1988, by total quarters enrolled, distance to class, trips to class, and would 
have attended another institution had this one not existed 



Students 

Variable Curriculum Continuing education 



Total quarters enrolled at this institution: 

Pint quarter 40.3 42.4 

2 10.3 11.6 

3 9.3 7.2 

4 9.6 6.4 

5 8.7 3.2 

6 3.8 3.8 

7 3.2 1.9 

8 3.2 2.3 

9 or more 11.6 21.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 

Distance to class one way: 

0-3 miles 16.3 32.2 

4-S miles 16.7 19.0 

6-10 mUes 24.4 21.1 

11-15 mUes 1S.6 13.9 

16-20 mUes 9.9 S.6 

21-25 mUes 6.6 3.S 

26-30 mUes 4.8 2.0 

31-35 mUes 2.6 1.2 

36-50 mUes 2.4 1.1 

Over 50 miles 0.7 0.4 

Total 100.0 100.0 

Trios to class: 

1 14.2 4K.5 

2 23.9 30.5 

3 8.1 3.9 

4 9.6 4.9 

5 34.5 9.2 

6 3.3 0.8 

7 or more 6.4 2.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 

Would have attended another institution 

had this one not existed: 

Yes 66.4 34.6 

No Jii MA 

Total 100.9 100.0 
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Goals and Intentions 

Community college students were asksd to indicate their primary educational goals, 
primary graduation intentions, and the highest level of education they planned to obtain. 
DiUa for goals and intentions are rqx)rted in Table 21. 

Primary Educational Goal, Primary Graduation Intention, and Highest 
Level of Education Intended. Primary educational goals varied for the students in the 
curriculum and continuing education program areas. Curriculum students were more 
interested in job prqaration (55 percent) and transferring to a four-year institution (21 
percent), whereas continuing education students (43 percent) were attending primarily 
for sdf-enrichment. One third of the continuing education students reported that their 
educational goals woe related to jobs. 

Continuing education students (68 percent) were almost three times as likely than 
curriculum students (24 percent) to complete selected courses with no intention to 
graduate. More than one half of curriculum respondents intended to earn either an 
associate degree in a career program (36 percent) or an associate degree in a college 
transfer program (17 percent). The majority of continuing education students were 
attending for the purpose of completing the present course or to obtain a high school 
diploma/GED (18 percent). 

The majority of curriculum students (58 percent) were planning to continue their 
education beyond the community coUege degree. One quarter of the curriculum students 
reported the associate degree as the highest level of education they planned to obtain. 
The largest proportion of continuing education students reported "other" as the highest 
level of education planned, foUowed by completion of the high school diploma or GED 
(18 percent). 

Sources of Influence and Information 

Students were asked to indicate the sources of influence to attend and sources of 
information about programs or courses. Data for sources of influence and information 
appear in Table 22. 

Source of Most Influence to Attend. The first and second sources that 
influenced the student's decision to attend his/her institution differed according to 
program area. Among curriculum students 40 percent cited a femily member or friend, 
followed by 19 percent who cited institutional sources-recruiter, literature, radio, TV,* 
and new^Niper. The single most influential source for curriculum students (18 percent) 
was parents. Institutional sources of influence were cited by 33 percent of the 
continuiug education students. Family and friends were the second source of influence 
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Table 21 Estimated pvcentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
students enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 
1988, by primary educational goal, primary graduation intention, and highest 
level of education intended 

Students 

Variable Curriculum Continuing education 



Priniary education goal while 
at this coU^e: 



E3q)lore a new academic/career area 10.6 6.0 

Prq^ for a first job 14.7 4.8 

PrqMure for a different Job 24.S 11.4 

Update/improve skills for current job 15.5 17.8 

Prq)are for transfer to four year college 21.1 l.S 

For self-enrichment 9.7 43.4 

Cope with a major change in life 2.S 4.3 

Improve basic skills 1.4 10.8 

Total 100.0 100.0 

Priniary graduation intention while 
at this college: 

Complete selected courses, do not 

intend to graduate 23.8 68.0 

Earn high school diploma/GED 1.6 17.9 

Earn a diploma in a career program 13.S 2.7 

Earn a certificate in a career program 8.3 6.0 
Earn an associate degree in a 

career program 35. 6 4.3 
Earn an associate degree in a 

collie transfer program 17,2 LI 

Total 100.0 100.0 

Highest level of education you 
plan to obtain: 

High school diploma or GED 2.0 18.4 

Vocaticmal diploma 9.6 9.6 

Technical d«^ S.8 4.9 

Associate d^ree 25. 1 7.S 

Bachelor's degree 28.3 10.2 

Master's d^ree 16.0 8.9 

Doctorate 3.6 2.3 

Other _2*6 JL2 

Total 100.0 100.0 
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Table 22 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
?5l?5"5f ^^"^^ in *e North Carolina Community College System, Fall 
1988, by source of most influence to attend and source of first information 
about program 



Students 

Curriculum Continuing education 



14.7 



Source of most influence to attend: 

Rjscruiter, other staff 6.8 , 

Literature from this college 10 2 U S 

Radio, TV, newspaper 2.4 

Employer 9^3 

Peracnmel at a four-year college 1.7 

High school personnel 51 

Parent 18.o 

10.2 



6.5 
13.2 
0.9 
1.5 
5.8 

Child *l'9 2*2 

Other relative 3*8 i't 

Current student at this college 4^6 3*6 

^.^ 

5.6 
5.1 

15.6 
100.0 



Former student at this college 5.7 

Friend, not a student here 6!2 

Social service agency 1^3 

Other, not listed here 12.8 
Total 100.0 

Source of first information about program: 

Recruiter, other staff 16.1 

Literature from this college 29 4 

Radio o!3 

TV 0.7 

Newspaper 5 9 

Employer ^ 
Personnel at a four-year college 1*2 

High school personnel 7,5 j'.j 

2r** , • 0-3 0.8 

Other relative 2.8 3 3 

Cuiient student at this college 4.*6 4 3 

Fonner student at this college 6.3 4*2 

Friend, not a student here 3.5 5 6 

Social service agency 1.0 4*6 

Other, not listed here 9.5 12.O 



15.7 
17.6 
0.7 
0.5 
12.7 
11.8 



Total 100.0 



100.0 
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for 24 percent of continuing education students. Employers were the third source of 
influence for curriculum students (nine percent) and continuing education students (13 
percent). 

Source of Infonnation About Prosram or Course. Institutional 
sources-recruiter, literature, and media served as the first source of information about 
the program for the majority of curriculum studoits (52 percent) and continuing 
education students (47 percmt). Among the institutional sources, the largest proportions 
of curriculum and continuing education students reported literature from the college as 
the first source of information, followed by collie personnd. Continuing education 
students (13 percent) were twice as likely to cite newspqier as a source of information, 
as compared to curriculum students (six percent). Faniily and friends (12 percent) were 
cited as the second source of informaticm for curriculum students and 13 percmt for 
c<»itinuing education students. High school personnel provided a third source of 
information for curriculum students (dght percent) compared to employers for continuing 
education students (12 percent). 

Community college curriculum studrats received their information about 
programs from college literature and personnd but family members and friends 
influenced them to attend. For continuing education students the same sources are used 
for information and influence. 

Barriers 

Community college students were asked to identify the major reasons that prevent others 
from attending this college. The data are found in Table 23. 

M^jOT Barriers Fte^ved as Preventing Others fnmi Attending. The 

respondents were instructed to sdect five nuyor reasons that make it difficult for people 
like you to attend this collie. The findings revealed that curriculum and continuing 
education students percdved barriers to educaticm timilarly. The curriculum students 
dted the following five barriers: (1) not enough time*-17 percent; (2) do not enjoy 
studying-12 percent; (3) lack of energy and stamina-six percent; (4) do not want to 
come full-time-five percent; and (S) unsure of program to pursue-five percent. The 
continuing educatim students dted the following five barriers: (1) not enough time-17 
percent; (2) do not want to come fiill-time-dght percent; (3) lack of energy and 
stamina-dght pncent; (4) do not enjoy studying-seven percent; and (S) fed too old 
to go back to school-four percent. 
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Table 23 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
students enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 
1988, by ms^or reasons preventing others from attending 

Students 

Curriculum Continuing education 

Five major reasons that you feel prevent 
others from attending this college: 



Cost 


0.4 


0.7 


Job reqnnsibilities 


1.0 


LI 


No child care 


0.2 


0.2 


No transportation 


0.1 


0.5 


Friends or &mily not supportive 


0.1 


0.1 


Time required to complete program 


0.6 


0.5 


Courses not at convenioit times 


1.2 


0.6 


Home responsibilities 


4.2 


3.2 


Too for to travel 


2.4 


2.1 


Ne^tive image of vocational occupations 0.3 


0.0 


Attendance requirements 


1.6 


0.7 


Not enough information on programs 


1.1 


0.6 


Desired courses are not offered 


4.3 


2.5 


"Red tape" in enrollment 


1.4 


1.6 


Fed too old to go back to school 


2.0 


4.2 


Low grades in past, not confident 


3.8 


4.1 


Unsure of program to pursue 


4.7 


3.2 


Not enough time 


17.4 


17.2 


Do not want to come full-time 


5.1 


8.2 


Lack of energy and stamina 


6.1 


7.9 


Do not enjoy studying 


12.0 


6.9 


Collie not sensitive 


1.1 


1.7 


Race relations climate 


0.9 


0.7 


Required testing for admission 


4.1 


3.3 


Other, not listed 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 
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Subsistence and Expenses 

Subsistence and exoenses were measured by the following variables: sources of income, 
sources of financial aid, amount of financial aid, book and supply expenses, child care 
expenses, number of dependents, and employment plans. Data related to income, 
sources and amount of financial assistance, educational and child care expenses are 
found in Table 24. The number of dependents are in Table 25 and employment plans 
are rqjorted in Table 26. 

M^jor and Minor Sources of Income. Respondents were instructed to indicate 
all major and minor sources of income which apphed to them. Due to the nature of 
multiple responses, the findings reflect a percentage of total responses made, not total 
individuals. Thoefore, 100 percent of the responses made can only be accounted for 
as both nugor and minor sources of income are summed. 

Full-time employment as a major source of income was indicated by reqxmses 
made by curriculum students (13 percent) and continuing education students (16 percent). 
The second nuyor source of income for curriculum students (12 percent) was spouse, 
compared to retirement (15 percent) and spouse (13 percent) for continuing education 
students. Curriculum students responded that savings (13 percent) and parents (11 
percent) vere minor sources of income. The spouse (eight percent) and part-time 
employment (seven percent) were minor sources of income based on the re^nses of 
continuing education students. 

Sources and Amount of Financial Aid. Twenty-five percent of the curriculum 
students responded that they received some type of financial aid. Employer tuition 
assistance. Pell Grant, and Veterans Administrations educational benefits were the nuyor 
sources of financial aid. 

Of the 23 percent of curriculum students who re^nded to the question 
requesting the amount of financial aid, the largest proportion (59 percent) received 
financial aid of $1 ,000 or less. Three fourths of all curriculum and continuing education 
students rqwrted they received no financial aid. 

Book and Supply Expenses. Continuing education students were more likely 
to have a lower cost for books and supplies than were curriculum students. Among 
curriculum students, ova one half had no expense or less than $100 in book and supply 
expenses. Eghty-five percent of the continuing education students had no expense or 
less than $50 in expenses. 
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Table 24 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
sUidente enrolled in the North Carolina Community Coilege System, Fall 
1988, bv major sources of income, minor sources of income, sources of 
financial aid, amount of financial aid, educational expenses, and child care 
expenses 



Students 

Variable Curriculum Continuing education 
Major source of income: 

Full-time employment 12.5 16 1 

Fart-time employment 1.7 1 ' 1 

Parent(s)/guardian(s) 6.0 17 

Spouse 12.1 128 

Other relative(s) 0 3 0*2 

Sjjngs lis Qs 

Retiranent 2.9 14 s 

Public assistance 0 4 2 4 

RnandalAid ^6 o!l 

Other sources 2.2 2 6 

Minor source of income: 



Full-time employment 0.1 

Part-time employment 5.4 

Paient(s)/guardian(s) n'l 

Spouse 7.8 

Other idativeCs) 1 5 

Savings 12.5 



1.1 
7.2 
2.1 
8.2 
0.8 

Retirement *2!2 4*9 

Public assistance 0.4 1*3 

Financial aid 51 O S 

Other sources J2^ 



Total 100.0 100.0 
Sources of financial aid: 

Not receiving financial aid 75 1 

JTPA 1 5 

Pdl Grant 5 g 

SEOG 0.4 

Educational loan 1 j 

Scholarship 3*3 

V.A. educati(mal benefits 3.9 

NC student incentive grant o!4 

CoU^ work-study program 1 .0 

Vocational rehabilitation 1.1 

Employer tuition assistance 6.4 

Total 100.0 
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Table 24 (continued) 







Students 


Variable 


Curriculum 


Continuing education 


Current amount of financial aid: 






Not receiving financial aid 


76.9 




Under $200 


4.3 




$200-$399 


3.8 




S400-S^ 






$700-$999 


2.1 




$1,000-$1,499 


4.3 




$1,500-$1,999 


1.6 




$2,000-$2,499 


1.0 




$2,500-$2,999 


0.7 




$3,000-$3,999 


0.7 




$4,000 or more 


_L2 




Total 


100.0 




Book and supply expenses this 






quarter: 






No expense 


10.2 


44.6 


Under SSO 






$S0-$99 


24.6 


9.2 


$1004149 


18.5 


2.8 


$1S0-$199 


10.9 


1.5 


$200-$249 


5.7 


0.5 


$2S0-$299 


2.2 


0.4 


$300-$499 


2.0 


0.2 


$500 or more 


0.8 


JiA 


Total 


100 0 


100 0 


Pay for child care in order 






to attend: 






No- 






I do not need child care 


83.9 


87.6 


Child care expenses paid by 






anotha source 


1.7 


1.5 


Child care provided at no expense 


6.3 


7.7 


ies~ 






Less than $50 pa- month 


3.0 


2.0 


$50-$99 per month 


1.8 


0.4 


$100-$149 per month 


1.4 


0.2 


$150-$199 per month 


0.9 


0.2 


$200-$$249 per month 


0.6 


0.2 


$250 or more per month 


JiA 


JLl 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 25 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculunj and continuing education 
students enrolled in the North Carolina Comniunity College System, Fall 
1988, by number and age of dependents 

Curriculum students 
Number of dependents 



Variable 


1 


2 


3 


A 




Age of dq)endents: 












Under 5 years 


12.5 


3.2 


1.0 


0.5 


0.2 


5-9 years 


10.1 


3.6 


'».4 


0.1 


0.1 


10-14 years 


11.0 


3.4 


0.3 


0.1 


0.1 


15-19 years 


14.3 


4.2 


0.4 


0.1 


0.0 


20-24 years 


6.8 


1.1 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


25 and older 


21.0 


AA 


M 




M 


Total 


75.7 


20.1 


2.6 


0.8 


0.8 






Total = 


100.0 







Continuing education students 



Number of dependents 



Variable 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Age of dependents: 












Under 5 years 


9.7 


3.6 


0.8 


0.2 


0.6 


5-9 yean 


7.0 


2.2 


0.4 


0.1 


0.2 


10-14 years 


8.7 


3.2 


0.6 


0.1 


0.4 


15-19 years 


14.8 


3.9 


0.4 


0.1 


0.4 


20-24 years 


6.8 


1.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.2 


2S and oldo* 


26.1 


JL2 


U. 


02 


M 


Total 


73.1 


21.1 


2.7 


0.7 


2.4 






Total = 


100.0 
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Child Care Expenses. The overvhelming nuyority of curriculum students (92 
percent) and continuing education students (97 percent) responded th^ did not need or 
pay for child care in order to attend this college. Of the students who paid for child 
care, five percent of the curriculum enrollment paid less than $100 a month, compared 
to two percent u the continuing education students. 

Number of Dependents. Respondents were instructed to mark the number of 
dq)endents in each age group who dq;>ended upon the respondent for more than half of 
their financial support. Due to the nature of the multiple responses, the findings reflect 
a percentage of total responses made, not total indi^uals. Almost three quarters of 
die total reqxmses made by students in both groups indicated oat dq)endent in (me or 
more of all age groups (Table 25). Two dq)endents in one or more of all age groups 
were cited by one fifth of the total responses made by students in both groups. 

Employment Plans. A nuyority of all the respondents planned to work in North 
Carolina. Anumg curriculum students, 77 percent planned to work in the area the 
college serves or somq)lace in North Carolina, as compared to 52 percent of the 
continuing education students (Table 26). Omtinuing education students were three 
times more likely to seek military service, I»eping house, retirement, or other. 



Table 26 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 

students enrolled in die North Carolina Community College System, Fall 
1988, by employment plans after course of study 

Students 

Variable Curriculum Continuing education 

Employment plans after course of study: 

Woric in the area that die college serves 28.7 25.4 

Probably or definitely work in NC 48.6 26.2 

Work in anotiif- state 10.3 3.5 

Military service 1.7 3.0 

Keying house 0.7 5.8 

Retirement 1.7 17.2 

OUier 18.9 

Total 100.0 100.0 
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Rnsons, lanuencing ChanicterisUcs, and Pmeferences for Attending 
This section presents the following attendance characteristics: reasons for continuing 
their education, institutional characteristics influencing decision to attend, and preference 
of institution to attend. The data arr Presented in Table 27. 

Reasons for Continuing Their Education. The respondents were instructed to 
rank order the five most important reasons for continuing their education from a Ust 
of 12 reqnnses. Curriculum and continuing education students selected the same five 
reasons, although each group ordered them dif&renUy. Curriculum students ranked the 
fidkwing reasons in first to fifth order (1) to earn more money; (2) to get a better 
job; (3) to learn more things of interest; (4) to contribute more to society; and (S) to 
gain a general education. Continuing education students ranked the following reasons 
in first to fifth order (1) to learn more things of interest; (2) to earn more money; 
(3) to contribute to society; (4) to get a better job; and (S) to gain a general education. 

Both groups agreed on three of the four least important reasons for continuing 
their education. These were: to improve basic skills, pressure from parents or spouse, 
and there was nothing better to do. 

InstltuUonal Characteristics Influencing Decision to Attend. Respondents 
were instructed to choose the five things about their respective community college which 
influenced their decision to attend. Student rankings of institutional characteristics that 
most influenced their decision showed no differences between curriculum and continuing 
education students. Both groups rqiorted the foUowing five influencing factors: (1) 
educational programs or courses available; (2) location of classes; (3) low cost; (4) 
convenient class schedule; and (5) quality of instruction. 

The two groups were also similar when rqiorting the least important institutional 
characteristics. Child care, academic ineligibility, and job placement were ranked low 
among institutional characteristics by both groups. 

Preference of Institution to Attend. Students were instructed to choose three 
out of seven educational institutions, in order of preference, assuming one could attend 
any of the institutions. Both groups cited their first preference of institution to attend 
was the community college they were currently attending. Curriculum students ranked 
a public four- year coU«ge and a private four-year coUcge as the second and third 
choices respectively. Among continuing education students, the second choice was 
another community collie, while the third choice was a pubUc four-year college. 
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Table 27 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education students 
enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by rank order 
and raw score of reasons for continuing dieir education, institutional characteristics 
influencing decision to attrad, and preference of institution 



Variable 



Students 

Curriculuni Continuing education 
Rank Raw score* Rank Raw score 



Reason for continuing their education: 
Contribute more to society 
Earn more mon 
Become more c <red 
Gain general education 
Get better job 
Improve basic skills 
bqmyve social life 
Learn things of interest 
Meet fatteresting people 
Parents/spouse wanted me to 
Nothing better to do 
Tired of vAkM% doing 

Institutional characteristics influencing 
decision to attend: 



4 


187.3 


3 


lO* 5 


1 


449.S 


2 


137.5 


7 


121.1 


7 


78.9 


5 


175.6 


5 


94.2 


2 


382.6 


4 


102.2 


10 


72.5 


9 


56.6 


11 


72.3 


8 


65.9 


3 


232.7 


1 


176.7 


8 


86.2 


6 


93.0 


9 


74.1 


12 


28.5 


12 


31.5 


11 


28.8 


6 


121.6 


10 


56.4 



Prognms available 


1 


378.5 


1 


185.4 


Fiiumcial assistance available 


8 


87.2 


11 


17.8 


Job placement services 


10 


75.7 


10 


25.4 


Location 


2 


358.4 


2 


183.9 


Low cost 


3 


302.2 


3 


130.1 


Open-door admissions 


7 


116.4 


7 


54.6 


Quality of instruction 


5 


155.3 


5 


109.4 


Student-centered instruction 
G>ll^e*s rqnitation 


11 


43.0 


9 


31.3 


6 


138.7 


8 


53.9 


Academically unable to 










attend dsewhere 


12 


40.1 


12 


16.7 


G>nvement class schedule 


4 


174.2 


4 


121.7 


Child care available 


13 


14.2 


13 


9.7 


Odier reasons 


9 


77.4 


6 


58.2 



Preference of faistitution: 
Tliis community college 
Another community college 
Private 2-year collie 
Private trade school 
Public 4-year college 
Private 4-year collie 
Another school 



1 
4 
6 
5 
2 
3 
7 



243.6 


1 


152.9 


86.1 


2 


58.6 


49.3 


7 


19.7 


50.5 


S 


34.3 


179.7 


3 


48.1 


99.7 


6 


26.4 


37.2 


4 


35.2 



individual nuked a raqxiaae ac dmr firrt ^ce, it wu multiplied by five. Hie aecmd choice waa 
multiplied by four, die diiid by duee and ao on up to die fifth choice. The nw acorea are rmmted in 
tenna of 1000 and reflect normal rounduig procedure. Hie preferaooe of inititutioo nmldng ia baaed oo 
oooverted rank valuea of 3, 2, and 1. 
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Evaluation Characteristics Related to Attendance 

This section presents the following evaluation characteristics related to attendance: 
comfort level, recommendation of this college to a friend, and evaluation of the 
institution's services and fecilities. The evaluation data are found in Tables 28, 29 and 
30. 

C(»nfort Level. Students were asked to indicate how comfortable they were 
widi ten situations or items on their community college campus. The overwhelming 
majority of all students (over 91 percent) were comfortable to very comfctable with 
eight of the ten situations or circumstances listed (Table 28). Among curriculum 
students 16 percent responded they were not comfortable or very uncomfortable with 
talking with counselors, compared to 11 percent of the continuing education students. 
Thirteen percent of the cumculum students cited lack of comfort in talking with 
instructors. 

Recommend Tills College to a FHend. VirtuaUy all North Carolina community 
college students would recommend the college in which they were enrolled to a friend. 
Ninety-nine percent of all curriculum students and 98 percent of all continuing education 
students responded they would recommend their college to others (Table 28, last 
variable). Curriculum students (12 percent) were almost twice as likely than continuing 
education students (six percent) to recommend this college with reservations. 

Evaluation of the Institution's Services and FadUties. Respondents were 
instructed to rate 28 services and JaciUties at their respective colleges according to the 
following dimensions: (1) not aware service/facilities existed, (2) didn't use service, (3) 
used, but dissatisfied with service, or (4) used, and satisfied with service. Table 29 
describes the evaluation data for curriculum students, and Table 30 describes the data 
for continuing education students. 

The largest proportions of curriculum students wctc satisfied witii die quality 
of education (83 percent) and die college's overall image (86 percent). In addition, most 
curriculum students responded diey were satisfied widi die following: classrooms, 
shops and labs; the Ubrary; parking; student center and lounge area. In 19 of die 28 
services and fecilities listed, die majority of curriculum students reported diey didn't use 
the service or fru:ility. 

Seventy-seven percent of die continuing education students cited they were 
satisfied widi die quality of instruction, while 72 percent were satisfied widi die college's 
overall image. The majority of continuing education students responded diey were also 
satisfied widi die classrooms, shops, labs, and parking. In 24 of die 28 services and 
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Table 28 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum and continuing education 
students enrolled in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 
1988, by level of comfort with college items/situations and recommend this 
college to a friend 

Students 

Variable Curriculum Continuing education 



How comfortable with the following items/situations: 



Sace relations dimate 

Very uncomfortable 4.8 6.7 

Not comfortable 2.S 1.1 

v^-omfortable SO.O 38.0 

Very comfortable 42.7 54^2 

Total 100.0 100.0 



Presence of other people like me 
Very uncomfortable 
Not comfortable 
Comfortable 
Way comfortable 
Total 



4.5 
3.9 
47.7 
43.9 
lOO.O 



5.6 
1.8 
35.4 
57.2 
100.0 



Black presence 

Very uncomfortable 4.3 5.6 

Not comfortable 3.7 2.0 

Comfortable 53.8 42.8 

Very comfortable 38.2 49.6 

Total lOO.O 100.0 



Talking with counselors 

Very uncomfortable 4.6 5.9 

Not comfortable 11.5 5.5 

Comfortable 56.2 45.1 

Very comfortable 27.7 43.5 

Total lOO.O 100.0 



Talking with instructors 

Very uncomfortable 4.7 5.2 

Not comfortable 8.3 2.8 

Comfortable 50.8 36.3 

Very comfortable 36^2 55.7 

Total 100.0 100.0 
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Table 28 (continued) 



Curriculum and Continuing Education Profiles 



Students 

Variable Curriculum Continuing education 

How comfortable with the following items/situations: 

Age of students in classes 

Very uncomfortable 3.7 5 0 

Not comfortable 3.0 1*7 

Comfortable 54.7 37*2 

Vciy comfortable 38.6 56^1 

Total 100.0 iOo!o 

Sex of students in classes 

Veiy uncomfortable 4.S 5 3 



1.3 
38.5 



Not comfortable l.S 

Comfinrtable 51. 4 

Very comfortable 42.6 

Total 100.0 iOo!o 

Academic ability of students 
in classes 

Very uncomfortable 3.4 47 

Not comfortable 5 6 3 1 

Comfortable 61.0 453 

Very comfortable 30.0 46^9 

Total 100.0 100.0 

Occupational status of students 
in cluses 

Very uncomfortable 3.4 

Not comfiortable 2.3 

Comfortable 62.2 ^ o 

Very comfortable 32^1 49*3 

Total 100.0 10o!o 



4.7 
1.2 
44.8 



4.9 
2.0 
43.5 



Social status of students in classes 

Very uncomfortable 3.4 

Not comfortable 2.7 

Comfortable 61.6 

Very comfortable 32.3 49*5 

Total 100.0 100.0 

Recommend this collie to a friend: 

Yes 87.1 92 1 

Yes, with reservations 11.5 6 3 

N° 1.4 1,6 

Total 100.0 iOo!o 
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Table 29 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by quality of services and 
facilities at this college 

Not aware Didn't Used Used 
Variable existed use dissatisfied satisfied 



Quality of services 
and facilities at this college: 



Academic counseling 


6.1 


44.4 


6.7 


42.8 


Classrooms, shops, labs 


2.2 


9.6 


6.2 


82.0 


Qiild care 


30.2 


67.1 


0.6 


2.1 


Clubs, student oiganizations 


10.3 


75.1 


2.9 


11.7 


Cooperative education program 


15.1 


62.0 


2.6 


20.3 


Eating facilities 


4.2 


34.1 


14.4 


47.3 


Finandal aid to pay tuition 


5.8 


72.6 


3.4 


18.2 


Financial aid to live on 


14.5 


76.5 


2.6 


6.4 


Health care 


24.4 


70.5 


1.1 


4.0 


Job counsding 


11.7 


75.6 


2.7 


10.0 


Job placement service 


10.2 


78.9 


2.8 


8.1 


library 


1.9 


30.3 


4.5 


63.3 


Math skills program 


8.1 


62.6 


4.0 


25.3 


Transportation 


27.3 


63.1 


1.5 


8.2 


Parking 


1.4 


7.9 


30.1 


60.6 


Personal counsding 


8.5 


60.3 


4.4 


26.8 


Reading skills program 


8.6 


74.8 


2.3 


14.3 


Recreaticm facilities 


12.3 


66.1 


3.5 


18.1 


Student center, lounge area 


3.7 


32.6 


8.9 


54.8 


Study skills program 


11.7 


69.7 


2.1 


16.5 


Test anxiety workshops 


27.7 


64.7 


1.5 


6.1 


Time management workshops 


28.0 


65.3 


1.3 


5.4 


Tools and equipmoit 


11.5 


54.? 


4.2 


30.0 


Tutoring services 


12.0 


76.2 


2.1 


9.7 


Campus security 


12.1 


49.9 


6.6 


31.4 


Quality of instruction 


2.0 


8.2 


6.7 


83.1 


College's overall image 


2.3 


6.7 


5.4 


85.6 


Study and reading areas 


4.8 


36.1 


5.7 


53.4 
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Table 30 



Curriculum and Continuing Education Profiles 

Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students enrolled 
in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by quality of 
services and facilities al this college » / m j 



Variable 



Not aware Didn't Ui3 Ui5 
existed use dissatisfied satisfied 













Academic counsdmg 


15.6 


62 0 


2 4 




Classrooms, shops, labs 


7.2 


21 7 






Child care 


27 0 




ft 7 




Qubs, student organizations 


20.1 


74 5 






Cooperative education program 


18.6 




2 1 




Eating £Eu»lities 


11 5 




^ 0 
J. 7 


JU.U 


Financial aid to pay tuition 


15.8 


78 2 




4.0 


Finandal aid to live on 


18.5 


78 1 


1 2 




Health care 


21.8 


72 2 


1 1 

A • A 


^ 0 
4.y 


Job counseling 


14.8 


76.1 


1 7 

A • / 


/.4 


Job placement service 


15.7 


77.1 


1 5 


5 7 


Library 


9.2 


63 9 


2 5 




Math skills program 


12.0 


68 8 


2 0 


1 /.Z 


Tranq)ortation 


23.0 


68.0 


1 5 


7 ^ 


Parking 


6.5 


26.4 


13 1 

Av* A 


J4.1/ 


Personal counseling 


13.0 


69.5 


2 0 


15 5 

A./../ 


Reading skills program 


9.1 


70.1 


2.4 


18.4 


Recreation facilities 


15.4 


72.7 


2.1 


9.8 


Student center, lounge area 


10.1 


55.0 


4.8 


30.1 


Study skills program 


13.4 


70.8 


1.6 


14.2 


Test anxiety workshops 


23.1 


71.3 


1.7 


3.9 


Time management workshops 


23.3 


70.5 


1.3 


4.9 


Tools and equipment 


14.3 


54.9 


4.9 


25.9 


Tutoring services 


17.9 


72.6 


1.4 


8.1 


Campus security 


15.6 


57.4 


3.4 


23.6 


Quality of instruction 


4.5 


13.5 


5.3 


76.7 


College's overall image 


5.9 


18.9 


3.6 


71.6 


Study and reading areas 


10.1 


55.0 


3.1 


31.8 
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facilities listed, most continuing education students stated Uiey didn't use the service or 
the facility. 



Highlights cf Proriles of Curriculum and Continuins Education Students 

Sex: The majority of curriculum (62 percrat) and continuing education shidents (65 
pocent) were female. 

Race: Black students comprised 17 percent of the curriculum enrollments and 21 
percent of the continuing education enrollment. Four out of five curriculum students 
were white, whereas three out of four continuing education students wm white. 

Age: Curriculum students tended to be much younger than continuing education 
stiidmts. More than one half of curriculum students were under 30 years of age, 
although more than one half of continuing education stiidoits were over 30 years of 
age. 

Marital Status: Higher proportions of curriculum students tended to be single, whereas 
more continuing education students were married. 

Level of Education: Ninety-six percent of curriculum shidents compared to 61 percent 
of continuing education stiidents had a high school diploma or a postsecondary level of 
education. 

Employment Status: The majority of curriculum (75 percent) and continuing education 
students (57 percent) W6re employed eithn full or part-time. 

High School Grade Ai^erage: The majority of curriculum (82 percent) and continuir^ 
education students (74 percent) reported earning a B or C grade avoage in high school. 
Eleven percent of all students in both program areas were A stiidents in high school. 

Drogram In Which Enrolled: Respondents showed a stiong preference for 
occupation-oriented programs. Seventy-four percent of all curriculum students were 
enrolled in technical or vocational programs, and the largest proportion of omtinuing 
educaticm stiidents (38 percent) were in the occupational education program. 

Tin e of Attendance: The majority of curriculum students (56 percent) attended classes 
during the day; 60 percmt of continuing education stiidents attended classes in the 
evening. 
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Curriculum and Continuing Education Profiles 

Credit Hours this Quarter: The majority of all students were enroUed part-time taking 
less than 12 credit hours. Only 39 percent of the curriculum students were enroUed for 
12 or more credit hours. 

Distance to Class: The majority of curriculum students (57 percent) and continuing 
education students (72 percent) traveled ten or fewer miles to the location of their 
ciasscs- 

Qioice of Institution: Curriculum students are almost twice as likely to attend another 
institution as are continuing education students. 

Primary EducaUonal Goal: Curriculum students were more interested in job 
preparation (55 percent) and transferring to a four-year institution (21 percent), whereas 
continuing education students (43 percent) were attending primarily for self-enrichment. 

Sources of Influence and Infonnatlon: Curriculum students tended to receive 
information on programs from institutional sources-recruiter, literature, and media, 
whereas femily and friends tended to have more influence on their decisions to attend.' 
Continuing education students received information and are influenced to attend 
primarily from institutional sources. 

Reasonu for Continuing TTielr Education: The foremost reason given by curriculum 
students for continuing their education was to earn more money, although for continuing 
education students it was to learn more things of interest. 

InstihiUonal Characteristics Influencing Decision to Attend: Curriculum and 
continuing education students reported the same rankings on institutional characteristics 
that influenced their decision to attend. They were: (a) programs, (b) class location, (c) 
low cost, (d) convenient class schedule, and (e) quality of instruction. 

Comfort Level: Students were very comfortable with their community college 
experience and they would recommend the college to a friend. 

Evahmtion of Institution's Services and FadUties: Curriculum and continuir 
education students reported they were quite satisfied with the institution's services and 
facilities. 
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Chapter 7 

Profiles of Curriculum Students Within Program Areas 

This chapter presents indepth student profiles on curriculum students enrolled in the 
fell of 1988. The specific curriculum programs areas are: college transfer, general, 
technical, and vocational education. The student profiles are described in terms of 
sdected demographic, socioeconomic, academic, and attendance characteristics. 
Highlights of curriculum student profiles are presented at the end of the chapter. 



Demographic Characteristics 

The demographic characteristics selected to describe curriculum students were: sex, 
race, age, marital status, and veteran status. These data are presented in Table 31. 

Sex 

Female students are in the majority in all program areas except for vocational education. 
Within the college transfisr area the male to female distribution is very similar to the 
proportion of all males to aU females in the study. The largest proportion of females 
was in technical education (69 percent), whUe the largest proportion of males was in the 
vocational programs (61 percent). 

Race 

Racial groups were unequaUy distributed within specific curriculum program areas. 
Minority groups made up 15 percent of the collie transfer group, 22 percent of general 
education, 20 percent of the technical education group, and 27 percent of the vocational 
education student group. The college transfer curriculum was less attractive to minority 
students than general, technical, or vocational programs. The majority of blacks were 
enrolled in vocational programs (24 percent), whereas only 12 and 11 percent 
respectively, were enrolled in college transfer and general education programs. 

Age 

The data in Table 31 indicate that students enrolled in the college transfer program 
were much younger than students in other curriculum program areas. Their average 
age was 25. Fifty-eight percent of the college transfisr students were 22 years of age 
or younger compared to 34 percent of the technical and vocational students. The 
average ages for general education, technical, and vocational students were 33, 30, and 
30 years respectively. More than 50 percent of students in all program areas were under 
30 years of age, and the average age of all curriculum students was 29. 
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Table 31 Estimated p^centage distribution of curriculum students enn ^ed in the 
Nortii Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, 
sex, race, age, marital status, and veteran status 

Curriculum students 
College General Technical Vocational 
Variable transter education education education 



Sex: 
Male 
Female 
Total 

Race: 

American Indian 

Asian 

Black 

Hispanic origin 
White 
Other 
Total 

Age: 

22 and younger 
23-29 years 
30-39 years 
40-49 yean 
50-59 yean 
60-69 years 
70-79 years 
80 and older 
Total 

Marital status: 

Single, never married 
Married, not separated 

Widowed 
Divorced 
Total 

Veteran status: 
Yes 
No 



38.3 


41.7 


30.9 


61.2 


61.7 


58.3 




JM 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0.4 


1.4 


1.5 


1.5 


1.4 


6.7 


0.6 


0.6 


11.9 


10.8 


16.6 


24.1 


0.7 


2.8 


0.7 


0.5 


84.S 


77.9 


80.3 


73.1 


_LI 




JL2. 


JLl 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


57.6 


38.6 


34.4 


33.9 


19.0 


15.8 


24.1 


22.2 


13.2 


18.8 


23.6 


24.9 


7.0 


11.5 


12.3 


12.9 


2.0 


3.1 


4.0 


4.0 


1.0 


9.7 


1.1 


1.7 


0.2 


2.5 


0.5 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


63.7 


46.6 


44.1 


45.8 


28.7 


44.2 


43.3 


41.5 


2.4 


1.7 


3.6 


3.7 


0.9 


3.7 


1.1 


1.5 


_4J 


3.8 


7.9 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


8.2 


11.0 


9.5 


16.9 


91.8 


89.0 


90.5 


83.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Students in Curriculum Program Areas 

Marital Status 

The largest proportions of all curriculum students were single. Within the four 
cumculum program areas, the largest proportion of single curriculum students (64 
percent) was in the college transfer program. In the general, technical, and vocational 
programs there were small differences between the proportions of single students and 
mamed students. 

Veteran Status 

More than 80 percent of all students in curriculum programs were not veterans. The 
highest proportion of veterans was enroUed in vocational programs (17 percent), while 
the lowest proportion was enroUed in college transfer programs (eight percent).* 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 

The socioeconomic characteristics of curriculum students were: student's education 
fether's and mother's education, student's income, parents' income, head of household' 
occupation of head of household, and student's employment status. These characteristics 
are presented in Tables 32 and 33. 

Education-Student and Pkients 

The m^ority of the students in all curriculum program areas had at least a high school 
Iwd of education. Thirty-nine percent of the coUege transfer students had a high school 
edua|taoa compared to 31 percent, 42 percent, and 53 percent respectively for students 
enrolled m general, technical, and vocational education. Twenty-two percent of the 
general education students were coUege graduates, whUe 10 percent of the technical 
education students were college graduates. Ten percent of the vocational education 
students had less than a high school level of education. 

More than one half of aU curriculum students' parents had a high school level 
of eduouion or less. Parents of students enroUed in general education had the highest 
levels of education Mowed by students enroUed in coUege transfer, technical, and 
vocational education programs. The father's level of education tended to be lower than 
the mother's when considering the high school level or less. However, more fathers 
than mothers had a coUege education. Forty-five percent of the Others of vocational 
students had less than a high school level of education. 
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Table 32 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, student's 
education, father's education, and mother's education 







Curriculum students 






College 


General 


Technical 


Vocational 


Variable 


transm* 


education 


education 


education 


Student's education: 










8th grade or less 


0.0 


1 6 


0 2 


l.S 


9th - 11th srade 


3 6 


6.1 


1.4 


8.6 


High school 


35.7 


26.9 


36.3 


41.4 


GED diploma 


3.4 


4.1 


5.6 


11.9 


One year beyond high school 


26.0 


18.6 


22.2 


15.0 


Diploma program 
Two years of college 


4.1 
13.3 


4.7 
9.3 


3.8 
11.2 


6.5 
6.2 


Associate degree 


5.5 


2.9 


5.2 


3.1 


Three years of college 


3.7 


3.9 


4.6 


1.5 


Collie graduate 


3.4 


17.0 


6.9 


2.9 


Graduate work 


_u 


_12 


JL^ 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Father's education: 










8th grade or less 


12.4 


14 7 


20 2 


28.8 


9th - lltfi erade 


11 9 


10.8 


15.5 


16.4 


High school 


28.8 


24.0 


31.0 


29.3 


GED diplonia 


4.0 


4.9 


3.1 


2.2 


One year beyond high school 


7.0 


4.8 


5.0 


S.l 


Diploma proeram 
Two years of collie 


1.7 


1.2 


1.4 


1.6 


8.0 


9.3 


5.6 


4.S 


Associate d^ree 


3.0 


3.5 


3.1 


1.9 


Three years of college 


1.6 


2.3 


1.4 


0.7 


Collie graduate 


14.9 


17.6 


9.4 


7.3 


Graduate work 








2.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Mother's education: 










8th grade or less 


8.5 


13.2 


12.1 


18.2 


9th- 11th grade 


11.2 


11.9 


15.5 


18.1 


High school 


35.7 


27.3 


37.5 


36.1 


GED diploma 


4.6 


4.0 


3.9 


4.2 


One year beyond high school 


8.5 


5.6 


6.6 


4.5 


Diploma program 
Two years of college 


2.4 
8.3 


2.6 
13.5 


3.0 
6.1 


2.9 
5.4 


Associate degree 


3.1 


5.8 


3.1 


2.4 


Three years of college 


1.9 


1.1 


1.6 


1.3 


College graduate 


10.5 


11.9 


7.9 


5.0 


Graduate work 




-LI 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 
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Students in Curriculum Program Areas 

IiicoiP*-Studeiit and Parents 

Between 18 and 28 percent of all curriculum students reported income in 1987 of less 
than $5,000 (Table 33). The students in the college transfer program had the lowest 
levd of income, while those in general education had the highest levels of income. 

Fifty percent of the parents of vocational students had incomes less than $25,000 
compared to 29 percent for parents of college transfer students. More than 50 nercent 
of aU parents of curriculum students had incomes less than $40,000. Twenty-four 
percent of all parents of curriculum students had incomes of $50,000 and above. 

He94 of Housdiold 

SlignUy more than one half of aU college transfer students reported that thdr parents 
were head of household compared to one third of the general, technical, and vocational 
education students. More than 46 percent of all curriculum students in all program areas 
iqxmed themselves cr their spouses as the head of household. 

Occupation Head of Household 

The distribution of curriculum students by program areas and occupations of heads of 
households differed to some degree. Approximately one third of coUege transfer and 
general education students rqwrted that their household head's occupation was in the 
executive/administration/professional/specialty categories. In contrast, almcii one third 
of Ae vocational students i^rted predsion/craft and machine operator occupations for 
their head of households. Technical education stuoents were more like college transfei 
and s^eral education students than vocational students. A higher proportion of 
vocational stuucnts appeared to come from blue-collar backgrounds, whereas higher 
proportions of college transfer, general, and technical education students were more 
lilcely to come from white-collar backgrounds. 

Student's Employment Status 

Accoiding to the dat? in Table 33, more then two thirds of aU curriculum students were 
employed either full or part-time. FuU-time employment was greatest among technical 
and vocational education students, 52 percent and 51 percent respectively, while least 
among college transfer students (38 percent). Thirty-seven percent of the college 
transfer students reported part-time employment. 
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Table 33 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Commi aty Collie System, Fall 1988, by program, student's 
inc: y\t, parents' income, h^ of household, occupational category of head 
0^ ^ isehold, and student's employment status 

Curriculum students 
College General Technical Vocational 
Variable transfer education education education 



Student's 1987 income: 



$0-$4,999 


27.9 


20.6 


18.2 


22.7 


$5,000-$7,499 


10.3 


7.7 


7.0 


6.2 


$7,500-$9,999 


6.8 


7.1 


6.3 


5.9 


$10,000-$14,999 


ll.S 


8.4 


12.4 


13.8 


$1S,000-$19,999 


9.4 


10.2 


10.6 


9.5 


^^^^M^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ M. ^^^^^^ 

$20,000-$24,999 


7.5 


5.8 


9.2 


11.7 


$2S,000-$29,999 


5.4 


7.8 


7.8 


8.2 


^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

$30,000-$39,999 


9.e 


3.8 


11.4 


10.7 


$40,000-$49,999 


4.1 


7.5 


7.5 


4.3 


A^/v 

$50,000-$59.999 


3.4 


13.0 


4.6 


3.9 


AAA ^^A AAA 

$60,(XX)-$69,999 


4 A 

1.0 


A 0m 

2.7 


2.5 


0.7 


$70,000 or more 


2.9 


5 4 


2.5 


2.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Parent's 1987 income: 










$0-$',999 


\0 


7.6 


4.3 


8.5 


$5,000-$7,499 


2.2 


5.2 


3.4 


4.2 


f AA #A AAA 

$7,500-59,999 


A A 

2.9 


A A 

2.4 


3.5 


5.0 


# 1 A AAA tf> 1 ^ AAA 

$10,000-$14,999 


5.8 


7.4 


8.5 


11.1 


^1 C AAA ^1 A AAA 

$15, 000-$ 19, 999 


6.2 


5.3 


4 A A 

10.2 


4 A ^ 

lO.S 


^^A AAA AAA 

920,(XX>-924,999 


8.8 


#V A 

7.2 


11.1 


10.1 


$25,000"$29,999 


10.7 


11.4 


9.4 


7.4 


$30,000-$39,999 


15.6 


11.5 


12.1 


10.3 


$40,000-$49,999 


11.0 


8.1 


10.2 


7.6 


$S0,000-$S9,999 


8.6 


6.8 


7.8 


6.4 


$60,000-$69,999 


8.1 


5.5 


4.7 


2.5 


$70,000 or more 


12.9 


10.5 


9.6 


10.3 


Parents no longer living 


_12 


JJLi 


_i2 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Head of housdiold: 










Father 


41.6 


27.0 


25.3 


25.4 


Mother 


9.4 


7.0 


7.3 


10.2 


Yourself 


26.8 


34.7 


34.0 


46.7 


Spouse 


19.2 


27.4 


30.3 


15.6 


Otha relative 


2.0 


1.1 


1.2 


0.6 


Other person 


-LH 


_La 


-Ji[ 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 33 (continued) 



Students in Curriculum Program Areas 



Variable 



College 
transfer 



Curriculum students 
General Technical Vocational 
education education ^lucation 



Occupational category 
of hod of household: 

Executive, adniinistration 
Professional, specialty 
Technician, support 
Sales 

Administrative support 
Private household 
Protective service 
Service 

Farm, forest, fish 
Predsion, craft 
Machine operator 
Transportation 
Handlers, laborers 
Homonaker 

Student, retired, unemployed 
Other 

Total 



Student's employment status: 

Full-time 
Part-time 
Full-time student 
Homemaker 
Retired 

Unemptayed, actively 

sedong employment 
Unemployed, not seeking 

employment 
Active duty, guard/ 

selected reserve 

Total 



20.3 
12.3 
6.1 
7.1 
7.1 
0.2 
1.5 
2.8 
3.0 
7.6 
4.2 
3.0 
2.9 
1.1 
2.5 
18.3 
100.0 



38.0 
36.7 
6.4 
3.5 
1.5 

5.1 

5.7 

100.0 



16.0 
16.0 
6.4 
9.7 
8.2 
0.1 
1.3 
3.3 
1.6 
6.7 
8.1 
1.1 
1.7 
1.2 
3.3 
15.3 
100.0 



40.6 
27.3 

4.5 
10.9 

6.3 

4.6 
4.3 

JLl 
100.0 



16.1 
9.1 
6.4 
5.1 
9.6 
0.2 
2.7 
3.3 
2.1 
10.9 
5.2 
2.8 
2.1 
1.3 
4.2 
18.9 
lOC.O 



51.8 
25.2 
6.1 
4.5 

1.7 

5.2 
4.6 

-M 
100.0 



9.4 
5.3 
4.2 
2.5 
5.2 
0.8 
1.2 
4.6 
2.8 
21.7 
8.8 
3.7 
3.0 
1.8 
5.0 

100.0 



51.1 
19.2 
9.2 
3.0 
3.4 

7.7 

6.1 

-SLl 
100.0 
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Academic Characteristics 

Only two academic characteristics of curriculum students were selected for presentation 
in this section: prior enrollment in four-year institutions and prior school setting. These 
data are found in Table 34. 

Prior Enrollment in a Four-Year Institution 

The highest percentage of students who reported prior enrollment in a four-year 
collQge/university was in the general program area (38 percent) followed by college 
transfer (25 percent), and technical education (25 percent). Only 12 percent of the 
vocational education students had previous enrollment in a four-year collie/university. 

Prior Sdiool Setting 

Approximately one half of the college transfer and vocational education students reported 
their prior school setting as kindergarten to high school. Thirty-three percent of the 
general education students and 22 percent of the collie transfer students reported a 
public or private four-year college/univorsity as thdr prior school setting. Less than 12 
percent of the reqx)ndents reported attoiding two or four year private colleges. 



Attendance Characteristics 

The selected attendance characteristics of curriculum students presented in this section 
are: (a) time of attendance, (b) location of classes, (c) number of courses this quarter, 
(d) credit hours this qu;irter, (e) total quarters at this institution, (f) distance to class one 
way, (g) chdce of institution, (h) prefmnce of institution, (i) source of most influence 
in decisior to attend, (j) source of first information about program, (k) source of 
financial aid, (1) amount of financial aid, (m) book and supply expmses, (n) child care 
expenses, (o) educational goals, (p) graduation intentions, (q) highest level of education 
planned, (r) employment plans afier course/study, and (s) reasons for continuing their 
education. P^centage distributions and rankings for attendance characteristics are 
presented in Tables 35 to 42. 

Time of Attendance and Location of Classes 

Approximately one half of the collie transfix (58 percent) and general education 
students (51 percent) reported attending classes during the morning with slightly more 
than one third attending classes in the evenings. The attendance patterns for technical 
and vocational students were fairly evenly divided between mornings (44 percMt) and 
evenings (46 percent). Few students reported attending classes during the afternoon or 
on weekends. 
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Table 34 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in the North 
Caiohna Comrnunity College System, Fall 1988, by program, prior 
enrollment m a four-year college, and prior school setting 



Variable 



Yes 

No 

Total 



College 
transrer 



Prior enrollment in a four-year 
collie/university: 



25.4 
74.6 
100.0 



Curriculum students 
General Technical Vocational 
education education education 



37.5 
100.0 



24.5 
75.5 
100.0 



12.0 
88.0 
100.0 



Prior school setting: 

Kindergarten to high school 51.3 

Another community college 7.6 

Two year private collie 2. 1 
Public four-year 

college/university 17.0 
Private tour-year 

college/university 5. 1 

Vocational/trade school 2.5 

Business/industry s.i 

Labor/professional association 1.2 

Government agency 2.8 

Community agency 0.6 

Other 4.7 

Total 100.0 



37.3 
5.8 
2.6 

24.1 

9.3 
2.2 
4.6 
0.8 
1.7 
1.3 

JiU 
100.0 



42.5 
12.1 
2.2 

12.3 

5.0 
5.0 
8.7 
2.3 
3.5 
0.5 

-12 
100.0 



48.4 
11.3 
1.1 

5.0 

1.6 
9.5 
6.3 
2.0 
5.4 
0.5 

_M 
100.0 
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Table 35 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, time of 
attendance, location of classes, number of courses this quarter, cxedit hours 
this quarter, total quarters at this institution, and distance to class 



Variable 



Curriculum students 
College General Technical Vocational 
transfer education education education 



Time of attendance: 
Mornings 
Afternoons 
Evenings 
Weekends 
Total 



S8.2 


50.5 


43.6 


44.0 


8.1 


5.5 


8.8 


11.0 


33.7 


37.0 


46.8 


45.0 


0.0 


JLQ 


0.8 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Location of classes: 

Main campus 90.4 

Workplace 0.2 

Branch campus 2.8 

Other off-campus site 4.7 
Equally divided between 
on-campus and off-campus 

locations 1.9 

Total 100.0 

Number of courses this quarter: 

1 33.3 

2 17.2 

3 18.9 

4 16.3 

5 9.2 

6 4.1 

7 0.8 

8 0.1 

9 _Jii 
Total 100.0 



69.7 


81.8 


71.9 


0.0 


1.0 


8.5 


10.9 


8.6 


6.9 


11.5 


6.0 


11.3 


JL3. 




_L4 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


48.1 


43.2 


55.3 


20.3 


19.0 


16.8 


14.1 


13.7 


11.9 


11.8 


13.4 


9.2 


4.5 


7.9 


4.5 


1.2 


2.2 


1.9 


0.0 


0.4 


0.4 


0.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Credit hours this quarter: 



Not taking courses for credit 


3.7 


17.4 


4.0 


4.5 


1-3 credit hours 


15.5 


30.8 


21.0 


12.1 


4-7 credit hours 


21.2 


13.9 


24.7 


27.6 


8-11 credit hours 


14.8 


9.1 


13.1 


14.2 


12-15 credit hours 


26.7 


17.6 


19.7 


16.4 


16-19 credit hours 


15.2 


6.9 


11.4 


12.0 


20 or more credit hours 


3.0 






J12 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 35 (continued) 



Variable 



Curriculum students 
College General Technical Vocational 
transfer education education education 



Total quarters at this institution: 
First 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 or more 
Total 

Distance to class one way: 
0-3 miles 
4-5 miles 
6-10 miles 
11-lS miles 
16-20 miles 
21-2S miles 
26-30 miles 
31 or more miles 
Total 



41.9 
9.3 
8.0 

13.0 
8.0 
3.8 
4.3 
3.4 

_U 
100.0 



17.9 
16.9 
22.0 
17.2 
9.1 
7.4 
4.5 
5.0 
100.0 



30.6 


39.0 


47 3 


14.4 


9.7 


11 5 


9.4 


9.7 


9 4 


15.5 


7.9 


9 1 


7.3 


9.5 


7 4 


3.2 


3.8 


4 3 


3.7 


3.2 


1.6 


2.7 


3.8 


1.2 




13.4 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


17.5 


15.1 


18.2 


20.2 


17.5 


12.2 


30.3 


24.6 


24.2 


15.2 


15.3 


15.1 


8.0 


10.2 


10.5 


3.8 


6.6 


7.3 


2.4 


4.8 


6.1 




-LI 


-6A 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



A majority of all curriculum students attended classes on the main campus. 
The percentages were as follows: college transfer (90 percent), general education (70 
percent), technical education (82 percent), and vocational education students (72 
percent). About nine percent of the vocational students were enrolled in classes at their 
workplace. 

Number of Courses, Credit Hours, and Total Quarten EnroUcd 
The m^ority of all curriculum students were enrolled in one or two courses. Fifty-five 
percent of the vocational students were enrolled in one course compared to 33 percent 
of the college transfer students. In all four curriculum program areas, the largest 
proportions of students were oirolled in one course. 
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A majority of curriculum students in all programs were taking fewer than 12 
credit hours. Students must be enrolled in 12 hours to be counted as full-time students. 
Thus, most of these students were enrolled as part-time students. The percentages for 
part-time students for the curriculum program areas were as follows: college transfer 
(55 percent), general education (71 percent), technical education (63 percent), and 
vocational education students (58 percent). 

When curriculum students were asked to respond to the total quarters enrolled 
at their college, the largest proportions of students reported that they were in their first 
quarter. For vocational students the percentage was 47 percent followed by college 
transfer at 42 percent, technical education at 39 percent, and 31 percent for general 
education. The majority of curriculum students in all program areas had been enrolled 
for three or less quarters. 

Distance Traveled to Class One Way 

More than one half of all curriculum students traveled 10 or fewer miles to class one 
way. Approximately one third of the students traveled five or fewer miles to class one 
way. Seventy-five percent of all curriculum students travel 15 or fewer miles to class 
one way. 

Choice of Institution 

The majority of all curriculum students reported they would have attended another 
institution if theirs had not existed (Table 36). Vocational students (56 percent) were 
the least likely to attend another college while the college transfer students (75 percent) 
were the most likely to attmd another college. 

When students were asked to choose and rank three of seven educational 
institutions, in order of preference, assuming they could attend any one of them, the 
institution they were attrading was the first choice for all curriculum students except 
college transfer (Table 37). College transfer students ranked a public four-year college 
or university as their first choice foUowed by the community college they were attending 
as their second choice. General and technical education students ranked the public 
four-year college or university as their second choice, while the vocational education 
students ranked another community college as their second choice. The third choice was 
a private four-year college for collie transfer, general, and technical education students. 
For the vocational students, their third dioice was a public four-year college/university. 
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Tabk 36 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in the North 
Carohna Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, and would have 
attended another institution had this one not existed 



Variable 



Curriculum students 
College General Technical Vocational 
transfer education education education 



Would have attended another 
institution had this one not existed: 

Yes 
No 

Total 



74.6 
25.4 
100.0 



64.8 
35.2 
100.0 



66.9 
33.1 
100.0 



55.8 
44.2 
100.0 



Table 37 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in the North 
Carolma Communiiy College System, Fall 1988, by program, rank order, and raw 
scores of preference of institution to attend 



Variable 



Celine 
transfer 

Raw* 
Rank score 



Curriculum studoits 
General Technical Vocational 
education education education 

Raw Raw Raw 

Rank score Rank score Rank score 



Preference of institution: 

This community college 
Another community college 
A private two-year college 
A private trad^professional school 
A public 4-year college/university 
A private 4-year college/university 
Another type of school not listed 



2 


35.8 


1 


18.1 


1 


145.0 


1 


44.7 


4 


9.7 


4 


5.3 


4 


52.2 


2 


18.9 


5 


7.6 


6 


2.7 


5 


31.0 


6 


7.9 


6 


6.4 


7 


2.0 


6 


26.8 


4 


15.2 


1 


47.3 


2 


14.2 


2 


102.3 


3 


15.8 


3 


28.4 


3 


8.9 


3 


55.1 


7 


7.3 


7 


5.6 


5 


3.0 


7 


20.3 


5 


8.2 



*kaw score is the ex 

a first choice, two , . ^ 

reported in terms of 1,000 and reflect normal rounding procedures! 



xpanded firequency multiplied by the converted rank value of 3 for 
.^°^AJ^^ choice, and 1 for a third choice. Raw scores arc 
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Sources of Most Influence to Attend and First Information About Program 

Curriculum students were influenced to attend college by a variety of different sources 
depending on the program areas in which th^ were enrolled (Table 38). Parents were 
cited as the most influential source for college transfer students (28 percent), for 
technical (16 percent), and gen^ and vocational education students (15 percent). For 
general education students, their Mends, college recruiters, and literature were 
influential in their decisions to enroll. Technical students were also influenced by 
spouses, college literature, and emplc^ers. Employers were influential for both 
vocational and technical students. High school personnel were not very influential in 
students* decisions to attend their local community college. 

Literature from the college was the major source of first information cited by 
the largest proportions of curriculum students in all program areas. The second major 
source of information was college recruiters or other staff members. Employers and 
former students were sources of information for vocational students but not for other 
program areas. High school personnel and newspapers wm also sources of information. 
Curriculum students' decisions to attend college were influenced by different sources 
than thdr sources of information. Parents were most influential in decisions to attend 
college, while institutional personnel and literature were important sources of 
information. 

Sources and Amount of Financial Aid 

The overwhdming majority of curriculum students reported receiving no financial aid 
(Table 39). The range was from 86 percent for goieral education students to 72 percent 
for vocational students. The Pdl Grant, employer tuition assistance. Veterans 
Administration educational beneflts, and scholarships were the most frequent sources of 
financial aid cited by curriculum students. Slightly more than one half of the curriculum 
students who reported receiving financial aid received less than $7(X) for the 1988-89 
school year. Among the curriculum program areas, the general education students 
reported receiving less financial aid than the college transfix, technical, and vocational 
education students. 

Book and Supply Expenses 

Approximately half the college transfer students reported spending $1(X) or more for 
books and supplies. Most general, technical, and vocational students reported having 
no expense or spending less than $1(X) for books and supplies during the 1988 fall 
quarter. 
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Table 38 Estimated percentage distribution of cuniculum students enroUed in the North 
Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, source of most 
mfluence to attend, and source of first information about program 



Variable 

Source of most innuence to attend: 
Recruiter or staff from college 
Literature from this college 
Radio, TV, newqKq)er 
Employer 

Personnel at a four-year 
college or univo^ty 
High school personnd 
Parent 
Spouse 
ChUd 

Other relative 

Current student at this collie 
Former student of this college 
Friend, not a student here 
Social service agency 
Other, not listed 
Total 

Source of first information 
about the program: 

Recruiter or other staff 
member from this college 

Literature from this institution 

Radio 

TV 

Newspapo- 
Employer 

Personnel at a four-year 
collie or univmity 
High school personnel 
Parent 
Spouse 
Child 

Other relative 

Current student at this college 
Former student of this collie 
Friend, not a student here 
Social service agency 
Other, not listed 
Total 



Curriculum students 
College General Technical Vocational 
trans^ education education education 



5.5 
9.2 
1.4 
4.5 

3.9 
7.9 
28.1 
8.4 
1.4 
4.0 
5.4 
5.4 
4.5 
1.1 

_M 
100.0 



11.9 


6.2 


7.8 


11.2 


11.0 


7.9 


3.7 


2.7 


1.7 


1.4 


10.4 


14.6 


3.9 


0.9 


0.8 


4.4 


4.2 


5.3 


15.0 


16.0 


15.1 


9.1 


11.2 


9.5 


0.7 


2.1 


2.1 


3.1 


3.7 


4.6 


S.O 


4.9 


2.6 


8.8 


5.2 


6.4 


12.0 


6.0 


6.1 


0.3 


1.5 


1.4 




J14^ 


JAA 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



24.4 


16.3 


14.1 


13.4 


25.1 


24.1 


33.9 


21.0 


0.3 


1.6 


0.1 


0.2 


0.4 


2.9 


0.6 


0.5 


5.8 


8.9 


5.9 


5.1 


1.0 


0.4 


5.8 


11.8 


4.5 


1.8 


0.8 


1.2 


9.6 


8.4 


6.5 


7.9 


4.7 


3.3 


2.6 


5.6 


1.0 


2.9 


1.5 


0.8 


0.2 


0.1 


0.3 


0.4 


2.4 


3.0 


2.8 


2.8 


3.8 


7.7 


4.8 


3.7 


4.1 


4.3 


6.5 


9.3 


1.8 


9.9 


3.0 


4.5 


0.5 


0.2 


1.2 


LI 


10.4 


-U 




10.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 39 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, sources of 
financial aid, amount of financiid aid, book and supply expenses, and child 
care expenses 



Variable 



Curriculum students 
College General Technical Vocational 
transfer education education education 



Sources of financial aid: 
Not receiving financial aid 
JPTA 
Pell Grant 
SEOG 

Educational loan 
Scholarship 

Veterans Administration 
N.C. student incentive grant 
Collie work-study 
Vocational rehabiliti^tion 
Employer tuition assistance 
Total 

Current amount of financial aid: 
Not receiving financial aid 
Under $200 
$200-$399 
$400-$699 
$700-$999 
$1,000-$1,499 
$1,S00-$1,999 
$2,000-$2,499 
$2,S00-$2,999 
$3,000-$3,999 
$4,000 or more 
Total 

Book and supply expenses: 
No expense 
Under $50 
$S0-$99 
$100-$149 
$1S0-$199 
$200-$249 
$2S0-$299 
$300-$499 
$500 or more 
Total 



79.4 


85.7 


73.2 


72.2 


0.1 


0.9 


1.6 


3.0 


5.1 


3.2 


6.0 


6.9 


0.3 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


0.9 


0.3 


1.2 


1.2 


4.3 


1.7 


3.5 


2.1 


3.5 


5.3 


3.8 


4.0 


0.4 


0.0 


0.5 


0.6 


0.8 


0.9 


1.1 


0.7 


0.6 


0.3 


0.9 


3.0 




_JL5 


_L8 


JL2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


78.2 


85.7 


75.4 


76.5 


3.3 


1.8 


4.9 


4.6 


4.3 


2.3 


3.9 


3.7 


3.8 


2.5 


3.3 


3.4 


1.6 


2.0 


2.1 


2.7 


4.4 


2.1 


4.7 


3.9 


1.3 


0.9 


1.8 


1.6 


1.0 


1.4 


1.0 


0.9 


0.5 


0.2 


0.8 


0.9 


0.6 


0.2 


0.8 


0.8 


_Lfl 


_JL2 


_L2 


_LQ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


5.8 


11.8 


8.2 


21.6 


19.3 


38.7 


24.4 


28.3 


24.7 


23.6 


26.2 


19.0 


25.5 


12.2 


18.8 


12.1 


14.7 


8.5 


10.9 


7.7 


6.7 


3.9 


5.9 


4.6 


2.5 


0.8 


2.2 


2.4 


0.5 


0.4 


2.3 


3.4 


0.3 


JLl 


-JUL 


JLSL 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Variable 



Curriculum students 
College General Technical Vocational 
transfer education education education 



Pay for child care in order to attend: 

No, I do not need child care 89.1 89.2 82.2 

No, paid by another source 1.0 0.4 L5 

No, provided at no expense 3.9 3 8 7 6 

Yes, less than $.50 per month 1.9 2.7 3*1 

Yes, $50-$99 per month 1.6 1 5 1*7 

Yes, $1004149 per month 0.9 1.4 1*6 

Yes, $150-$199 per month 0.8 0.8 1*0 

Yes, $200-$249 per month 0.2 0.0 0.*8 

Yes, $250 or more per month 0.6 0.2 p's 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 



81.6 
3.8 
5.4 
3.9 
2.3 
1.3 
0.7 
0.5 
0.5 
100.0 



Child Care Expenses 

Over 91 percent of all curriculum students in all program areas reported they had no 
chUd care expenses. Of the students who reported child care expenses, most had 
expenses under $100 per month. 

EducaUonal Goals, Graduation Intentions, and Highest Level of Education Planned 
M^or differences were observed among curriculum students' education goals and the 
program areas in which they were enrolled. The majority of college transfer students 
had a primary education goal of preparing to transfer to a four-year college (66 percent), 
whUe most technical and vocational students had educational goals related to jobs (Table 
40). The largest proportions of technical and vocational students were preparing for a 
different job. The primary education goals of the general education students were 
preparing for a four-year college (38 percent) and for self-enrichment (31 percent). 

When students were asked to indicate thdr primary graduation intention while 
attending the community college, several major differences were apparent according to 
the data in Table 40. Fifty-four percent of the coU^e transfer students intended to earn 
an associate degree, whUe 44 percent of the general education students planned to 
complete selected courses and not to graduate from a degree program. For technical 
students, 54 percent planned to earn an associate degree in a career program, whUe two 
thirds of the vocational students intended to earn a diploma or certificate in career 
programs. 
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Table 40 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, educational 
goal, primary graduation intention, and highest level of education intended 



Variable 



Curriculum students ~ 
College General Technical Vocational 
transfer education education education 



Priniary education goal while 
at this college: 

Explore a new academic 

career area 
Pr^are for a first job 
Prroare for a different Job 
Update/improve skills for 

current job 
Prepare for transfer to 

four-year collie 
For sd^enrichment 
Cope with a major change in lil 
Improve basic Skills 

Total 

Primary graduation intentions 
while at this college: 

Complete selected courses, do 

not intend to graduate 
Earn high school diploma/GED 
Earn a college diploma in a 

career program 
Earn a college certificate in a 

career program 
Earn an associate degree in a 

caretf program 
Earn an associate degree in a 

college transfer program 

Total 

Highest levd of education you 
plan to obtain: 

High school diploma or GED 

Vocational diploma 

Technical degree 

Associate degree 

Bachelor's degree 

Master's degrer 

Doctorate 

Other 
Total 



6.4 


6.2 


12.6 


10.7 


6.7 


3.8 


18.1 


16.9 


8.5 


10.1 


29.2 


33.4 


3.5 


0.8 


19.8 


20 8 


65 8 


37.5 


9.7 


2 0 


7.6 


31.2 


7.3 


10.8 


fe 1.0 


2.5 


2.5 


4.3 


0.5 




0.8 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


26.5 


43.7 


21.6 


19.9 


0.6 


12.9 


0.5 


4 A 

1.9 


6.2 


5.2 


10.0 


38.1 


1.9 


l.S 


S.6 


28.5 


11.2 


8.1 


54.0 


9.9 


53.6 


2U 


8.3 


1.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


0.7 


7.0 


1.3 


3.9 


1.7 


0.7 


4.1 


42.5 


1.5 


1.6 


6.8 


9.0 


9.6 


9.7 


35.4 


13.9 


44.3 


35.6 


27.2 


10.0 


29.2 


24.0 


13.4 


6.1 


7.8 


7.1 


2.4 


1.3 


_L2 








100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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With regard to the highest level of education planned to obtain, seventy-four 
percent of the college transfer students and 60 percent of the general education students 
planned to obtain a bachelor's or master's degree, compared with 40 percent of the 
technical and 16 percent of the vocational students. Vjut one third of the technical 
students planned to obtain an associate degree, while 43 percent of the vocational 
students planned to obtain the vocational diploma.Employment Plans After Course of 
Study 



Employment Plans Alter Course of Study 

Based on the data in Table 41, a dear majority of curriculum students planned to work 
in North Carolina after completing their course of study. Larger proportions of 
technical and vocatio;ial students planned to work in the local area served by the college, 
when compared to college transfer and general education students. Sixteen percent of 
the college transfer students indicated they would work in another state. 



Table 41 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in the North 
Carohna Commumty College System, FaU 1988, by program and employment 
plans after course of study ^ o r j ^ 

Curriculum students 

Variahii. Technical Vocational 

transfer education education education 



Employment plans after 
course of study: 

Work in die area that tiie 

college serves 19. 3 
Probably or definitely work 

in North Carolina 51.5 

Work in anotiier state 16.2 

Military service 3.0 

Keying house O.7 

Retirement 1.1 

Otiier 8.^ 

Total 100.0 



19.4 


32.2 


31.1 


39.5 


48.8 


48.6 


8.2 


9.4 


7.9 


3.2 


1.2 


1.2 


2.9 


0.6 


0.2 


5.2 


1.4 


2.0 


2LSi 


-tA 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Reasons for Continuing Their Education 

The respondents were asted to rank order the five most important reasons for continuing 
their education (Table 42). Students in all four curriculum program areas ranked "to 
earn more money" as their first reason. General education students ranked "to learn 
more things of interest" as their second choice, whereas all others ranked "to get a better 
jd)" as their second reason. The students in all four curriculum program areas were 
quite similar in their top five reasons for continuing their education, although there was 
slight variation in the ranted reasons. 



Table 42 Estimated percentage distribution of curriculum students enrolled in the North 
Carolina Community College System, Fall 1938, hy program, rank order, and 
raw scores of reasons for contmuing their education 

""^ Curriculum students 

CoIItfe General Technical Vocat'jnal 

transfer education education education 
Raw* Raw : aw Raw 

Variable Rank score Rank score Rank ^ x)re Rank score 

Reason for continuing their education: 



Contribute more to society 

Earn more money 

Become more cultured 

Gain genml education 

Get better job 

Improve basic skills 

Improve social life 

Learn more things of interest 

Meet interesting people 

Parents/roouse wanted me to go 

Nothing better to do 

Tired of what I have been doing 



3 


42.4 


4 


14.6 


4 


103.6 


4 


26.7 


1 


83.5 


1 


24.9 


1 


264.6 


1 


76.4 


6 


27.3 


6 


12.9 


7 


64.2 


7 


16.6 


5 


35.7 


5 


14.4 


5 


100.4 


6 


25.0 


2 


69.3 


3 


19.6 


2 


234.7 


2 


59.0 


11 


11. 1 


9 


7.2 


9 


42.4 


10 


11.9 


10 


13.4 


7 


9.1 


11 


35.7 


9 


14.0 


4 


38.8 


2 


19.8 


3 


131.5 


3 


42.6 


9 


14.8 


8 


8.9 


8 


46.0 


8 


16.5 


7 


16.2 


10 


7.1 


10 


39.9 


11 


11.0 


12 


4.5 


12 


2.7 


12 


16.7 


12 


7.7 


8 


15.3 


11 


6.5 


6 


74.2 


5 


25.6 



'^Kaw score is the expanded ftequency multiplied by the converted rank value. Raw 
scores are rqported in terms of 1,000 and reflect normal rounding procedures. 
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Students in Curriculum Program Areas 
Hishlights of the Curriculum Student Profiles 

Sex: Female students are in the majority in all curriculum program areas except for 
vocational education in which males comprised 61 percent of the student enroUment. 
The largest proportion of females was in the technical education program (69 percent). 

Race: Racial groups were unequally distributed within the four curriculum program 
areas. The majority of students in all curriculum program areas were white. However 
minority groups comprised 15 percent of the college transfer student enrollment, 20 
percent of the technical education enrollment, 22 percent of general education 
enrollment, and 27 percent of the vocational education enrollment. 

Age: The students enrolled in the college transfer program were much younger than 
students enrolled in other curriculum program areas. Fifty-eight percent of the college 
transfer students were 22 years of age or younger, compared to 34 percent of the 
teduucal and vocational students. 

Marital Status: TTie largest proportion of single curriculum students was in the college 
transfer program, whereas there were small differences between the proportions of single 
and mamed students enrolled in the general, technical, and vocational education 
programs. 

EducaUon-Student and Parents: TTie majority of all curriculum students had at least 
a high school level of education, whereas most parents of curriculum students had a high 
school level of education or less. 

Student Income: The students in the college transfer progiam had the lowest level of 
income, while those in general education had the highest levels of income. 

Occupation Head of Household: A higher proportion of vocational students appeared 
to come from blue-collar backgrounds, whereas higher proportions of college transfer, 
general, and technical education students were more likely to come from white-collar 
backgrounds. 

Employment SUtus: TTie largest proportions of students in all curriculum programs 
were employed full-time. 

Prior Emvlfanent hi a Four-yeak Institution: Over one third of the general education 
student enrollment had prior enrollment in a four-year institution, compared to 12 
percent of the vocational education enrollments. 
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Time of Attendance: The majority of college transfer (58 percent) and general 
education (51 percent) students attended morning classes, whereas the technical and 
vocational students attended morning and evening classes. 

Number Of Courses and Credit Hours: The majority of all curriculum students were 
taking one or two courses for fewer than 12 credit hours. 

Choice of Institution: The majority of all curriculum students reported they would 
have attended another institution if theirs had not existed. However, curriculum students 
in all programs except college transfer, responded that the institution th^ were attending 
was their first choice. Collie transfer students ranked a public four-year college or 
university as thdr first choice of institution to attend. 

Source of Influence to Attend and First Information About Program: Parents and 
family members were reported as the primary sources of influmce to attend. Literature 
from the college was the major source of first information cited by the largest 
proportions of curriculum students in all program areas, followed by college recruiters 
or other staff members. 

Educational Goals, Graduation Intentions, and Highest Level of Education Planned: 
The majority of college transfer students had a primary education goal of prqnring to 
transfer to a four-year college (66 percent), while most technical and vocational students 
had job-related educational goals. Most collie transfer , students intended to earn an 
associate degree, although 54 percent of the technical students planned to earn aii 
associate d^ree in a career program and two thirds of the vocational students intended 
to earn a diploma or certificate in career programs. The largest proportions of college 
transfer and general education student enrollments planned to obtain degrees from other 
higher education institutions. 

Reasons for Continuhig Their Education: Students in aU four curriculum program 
areas ranked "to earn more mon^** as their foremost reason. Gen^ education 
students ranked "to learn more things of interest" as their second reasons, whmas all 
other curriculum students reported the second reason as "to get a better job." 
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Chapter 8 

Profiles of Continuing Education Students 
Within Program Areas 



This chapter presents the continuing education student profiles for students 
enrolled in the academic extension, preparatory education, avocational extension, 
practical skills, and occupational extension program areas. The profiles arc described 
in terms of selected demographic, socioeconomic, academic, and attendance 
characteristics. Because of the snudl number of respondents in the recreational extension 
program area (five respondents), the data firom these respondents were added to the 
avocational extension program area. Highlights on continuing education students within 
program areas are included at the end of the chapter. 



Demographic Oiaracteristics 

The demographic characteristics used to develop profiles for continuing education 
students were sex, race, age, marital status, and veteran status. These data are 
presented in Table 43. 

Sex 

Higher proportions of females than males were enrolled in all continuing education 
programs. However, the proportions of males and females varied greatiy from one 
program area to another. The largest percentage enrollments for males were in the 
occupational program area (48 percent) and the preparatory program area (44 percent). 
TTie smallest proportion of females (52 percent) was in the occupational program area! 
whUe only nine percent of the avocational students were male. 

Race 

More than 80 percent of all students enrolled in academic, avocational, occupational, and 
practical skills education programs were white compared to a 47 percent white 
enrollment in the preparatory program area. Fifty-three percent of the enrollments in 
the preparatory program area were non-white students. Forty-four percent of the 
preparatory education students were black. 

Age 

The data in Table 43 indicate some interesting differences in the ages of continuing 
education students by program area. The youngest continuing education students were 
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Table 43 Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students enrolled 
in the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, 
sex, race, age, marital status, and veteran status 

Continuing education students 
Academic Prq;)aratory Avocational Occupational Practical 
Variable education education education education skills 



Sex: 












Female 


74.4 


55.6 


91.2 


51.6 


69.0 


Male 


25.0 


A A A 

44.4 


0.8 


ilO A 

4o.4 


1 A 

31.0 


Total 


100.0 


« AA A 

100.0 


lAA A 

100.0 


« AA A 

100.0 


100.0 


Race: 












Amencan Indian 


2.8 


1.7 


0.5 


1.8 


0.0 


Asian 


0.0 


3.2 


A A 

0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


Black 


7.0 


43.8 


17.6 


12.6 


10.4 


Hispanic origin 


A A 
0.0 


4.0 


A A 

0.0 


A A 

0.9 


A A 

0.0 


White 


90.2 


46.6 


81.6 


83.5 


89.6 


Other 




A 1 

01 


A ^ 

0.3 


A A 

0.9 


A A 

0.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


A MA* 

Age: 












ana younger 


in 0 






1C o 


A n 


2J-2y years 


n o 
9.0 


17.0 


0.0 


1 O A 

18.9 


1 o 

1.8 


jU'jy years 




ly.J 


in Q 
lU.o 


27 A 


0.2 


40-49 years 


11.7 


13.3 


11.4 


24.3 


8.5 


30-3y years 


4.2 


7.0 


io n 
12.7 


A O 

9.3 


11 1 
11.1 


60-69 years 


17.3 


5.8 


22.3 


3.4 


37.5 


70-79 years 


25.0 


^ A 

3.0 


25.6 


A O 

0.8 


27.3 


80 and older 


0.0 


A A 

04 


P.l 


A A 

0.0 


3.0 


total 


inn n 


inn n 


inn n 


inn n 
lUO.O 


inn n 


Marital status: 












Single, never married 


16.7 


43.4 


8.0 


21.7 


5.4 


Manied, not separated 


63.4 


38.3 


57.8 


62.2 


66.0 


S^Kirated 


2.4 


6.4 


1.2 


4.8 


1.4 


Widowed 


16.8 


6.4 


28.8 


3.3 


22.1 


Divorced 


_iL7 


5^ 




8.0 


JLl 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Veteran status: 












Yes 


10.2 


5.3 


5.7 


15.8 


18.9 


No 


89.8 


94.7 


94.3 


84.2 


81.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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in prqwratory education--50 percent were under the age of 30 as contrasted to 35 
percent in occupational extension. Continuing education students over 50 years of age 
comprised the largest proportions in three program areas: academic education (53 
percent), avocational (67 percent), and practical skills (80 percent). In avocational and 
practical skills programs, more than 50 percent of the students were 60 years of age and 
older. 

Marital SUtus 

The nugority of continuing education students in all program areas, except preparatory, 
reported their marital status as married. Preparatory students were more likely to be 
single (43 percent). Twelve percent of the preparatory and occupational program areas 
were dther separated or divorced. Approximately 29 and 22 percent of the continuing 
education students enrolled in the avocational and practical skills program areas were 
widowed. 

Vetenm Status 

An overwhelming majority of all continuing education students were not military 
veterans. The largest proportion of veterans (19 percent) was enrolled in the practical 
skills program. 



Socioeconomic Characteristics 

The socioeconomic characteristics used in developing continuing education student 
profiles were: student's education, father's education, mother's education, student's 
income, parents' income, head of household, occupation of head of household, and 
student's employment status. The data on socioeconomic characteristics arc presented 
in Tables 44 and 45. 

Education-Student and Parents 

Based on the data in Table 44 variations are observed in the percentage distributions of 
continuing education students by level of education and program areas. Thirty-four 
percent of the academic education students indicated they had collie degrees, as 
contrasted to 20 percent of the students in the occupational and practical skills program. 
In the preparatory program area, 28 percent of the students had an eight grade education 
or less, as compared to 17 percent in the avocational program area. Two clear patterns 
existed in the data. First, more than 50 percent of all continuing education students in 
academic and occupational program areas reported that they had attended one year or 
more of college. The second pattern is that more than 50 percent of all continuing 
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Table 44 Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students enrolled in 
the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, 
student's education, father's education, and mother's education 

Continuing education students 
Academic Prq)aratory Avocationai Occupational Practical 
Variable education education education education skills 



Student's education: 

8th erade or less 
9th*llth grade 
High school 
GED diploma 
1 vr beyond high school 
2*3 yrs of college 
College graduate 
Graduate work 
Total 



6.6 


27.6 


17.1 


2.1 


11.2 


4.5 


55.0 


9.0 


6.0 


10.1 


19.1 


9.8 


28.9 


34.8 


27.8 


2.8 


1.8 


2.2 


6.3 


2.9 


13.8 


1.9 


12.2 


15.3 


10.6 


18.8 


1.3 


14.1 


15.8 


17.3 


23.3 


2.5 


9.8 


10.9 


11.5 


JU 




_6J 


8.8 


8.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Father's education: 



8th grade or less 


30.1 


52.4 


50.5 


30.1 


50.2 


9th-llth grade 


14.1 


15.5 


14.0 


16.5 


14.2 


High school 


25.8 


16.2 


20.8 


27.8 


18.2 


GED diploma 


1.6 


3.5 


0.5 


2.2 


1.4 


1 yr beyond high school 
2o yrs of college 


9.5 


1.7 


1.9 


5.3 


4.6 


5.9 


5.1 


3.7 


8.0 


2.6 


College graduate 


9.1 


4.6 


5.5 


6.9 


6.6 


Graduate work 


_L2 


JLQ 


_L1 


-12 


_L2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Mother's education: 



8th grade or less 


20.3 


44.4 


43.7 


20.7 


43.3 


9th-llth grade 


20.0 


19.2 


17.1 


17.5 


17.7 


High school 


29.5 


18.0 


24.5 


37.2 


18.3 


GED diploma 


1.2 


3.1 


0.3 


2.7 


0.8 


1 yr beyond high school 
2-3 yrs of college 


12.5 


3.4 


4.6 


6.3 


4.9 


11.9 


6.4 


4.1 


7.9 


6.9 


College graduate 


4.6 


4.3 


3.8 


6.0 


5.2 


Graduate work 


0.0 


JL2 


_L2 


_L2 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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education students enrolled in preparatory, avocational, and practical skills program 
areas had a high school education or less. 

Over 50 percent of the students in the prepar_u)ry, avocational, and practical skills 
program areas reported their fathers had an eighth grade education or less. Over 60 
percent of the st»idents in the preparatory, avocational, and practical skills program areas 
reported their mothers had an education level of ninth to eleventh grade. The proportion 
of mothers who had college degrees was lower in all program areas than the student's 
fathers. In general, the data suggested that mothers tended to have higher levels of 
education than fathers. Overall, students had higher levels of education than their 
parents, except in preparatory education where 83 percent of the students had an 11th 
grade or less education compared to two thirds of their parents. 

bic<mie~Studeiit and Parents 

Considerable variation existed between income levels and enrollments in continuing 
education program areas. Approximately one half of the students in academic and 
occupational program areas rqwrted their 1987 income to be $25,000 or higher (Table 
45). More than one half of the preparatory students reported their income levels to be 
less Uian $10,000. Approximately one half of the students enroUed in avocational and 
practical skills program areas reported income under $20,000. Preparatory students had 
markedly less income, as evidenced by 38 percent who reported income levels of less 
than $4,999. 

The majority of continuing education students in the avocational and practical skills 
program areas reported their parents were no longer Uving. Fifty-three percent of the 
preparatoiy education students reported parental income levels below $20,000. 
Twenty-three percent of the academic education students reported parental income levels 
above $40,000. 

Head of Household 

Over 50 percent of the academic education, occupational, and practical skills students 
reported they were the head of household. Twenty-eight percent of the preparatory 
education students responded that their father or mother was head of household. In most 
instances the student or spouse was the head of household. 

Occupation of Head of Household 

Academic education (36 percent) and occupational education students (25 percent) were 
in situations where the head of household was more likely to be in an 
executive/administration or professional/^ialty occupation, i.e. white-collar 
occupation. This was in contrast to nine percent of the preparatory education students 
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Table 45 Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students enrolled in 
the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, 
studrat*s 1987 income, parents' 1987 income, head of household, occupational 
category of head of household, and student's employment status 

Continuing education students 
Academic Prq>aratory Avocational Occupational Practical 
Variable education education education education skills 



Student's 1987 income: 



$0-$4,999 


10.3 


37.5 


27.1 


7.5 


7.7 


$5,000-$7,499 


7.2 


10.7 


6.5 


3.9 


11.4 


$7,500-$9,999 


3.4 


5.7 


4.7 


4.2 


6.8 


$10,000-$14,999 


8.7 


13.6 


5.8 


14.0 


12.5 


$1S,000-$19,999 


7.2 


9.1 


7.1 


11.2 


9.8 


$20,000-$24,999 


9.2 


9.2 


9.1 


10.8 


6.5 


$2S,000-$29,999 


12.3 


4.8 


8.3 


12.3 


8.9 


$30,000-$39,999 


10.3 


7.3 


13.0 


13.6 


14.6 


$40,000-$49,999 


15.6 


0.8 


8.0 


10.3 


7.8 


$S0,000-$S9,999 


7.0 


0.4 


4.6 


6.1 


7.7 


$60,000-$69,999 


4.0 


0.3 


1.7 


2.4 


2.7 


$70,000 or more 


_U 


0.6 


_4J 


3.7 




Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Parents' 1987 income: 



$0-$4,999 


6.S 


16.7 


9.2 


8.2 


10.1 


$5,00O-$7,499 


3.8 


7.8 


3.2 


4.7 


4.7 


$7,500-$9,999 


2.2 


9.1 


1.7 


4.3 


2.4 


$10,000-$ 14,999 


13.6 


12.4 


3.2 


10.6 


6.5 


$15,000-$19,999 


10.7 


7.2 


3.8 


9.3 


4.2 


$20,000-$24,999 


5.1 


9.8 


8.8 


9.7 


1.9 


$25,000-$29,999 


4.5 


4.8 


2.6 


8.3 


2.4 


$30,000-$39,999 


2.3 


8.7 


2.6 


9.4 


3.4 


$40,000-$49,999 


5.6 


3.7 


4.1 


7.7 


2.0 


$50,000-$59,999 


10.5 


1.5 


1.0 


6.1 


0.3 


$60,000-$69,999 


0.0 


0.5 


0.9 


3.6 


1.5 


$70,000 or more 


6.7 


3.1 


4.0 


7.4 


2.2 


Parents no toager living 


28.5 


14.7 


54.9 


10.7 


JM 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


ead of household: 












Father 


6.8 


17.1 


1.6 


11.2 


1.8 


Mother 


2.1 


11.0 


0.6 


3.3 


1.6 


Self 


51.1 


37.6 


44.5 


50.5 


52.8 


Spouse 


38.0 


24.7 


46.5 


32.8 


42.0 


Other relative 


1.0 


5.2 


2.1 


1.1 


0.7 


Other person, not listed 


-Lfi 






_U 


_X1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 45 (continued) 



Variable 



Continuing education students 
Academic Preparatory Avocational Occupational Practical 
education education education education skills 



Occupational category 

of h«ul of household: 

Executive, administration 19.2 

Professional, specialty 17.1 

Technicians, support 1.2 

Sales 6.9 

Administrative support S.l 

Private household 0.4 

Protective service 1.7 

Service 2.7 

Farm, forest, fish 7.9 

Precision, craft 2.8 

Machine operator 2.3 

Transportation 0.0 

Handlers, laborers 1.4 

Homemakn- 7.0 
Student,retired,unemployed 14.8 

Other 9.5 

Total 100.0 



5.1 


9.2 


15.9 


11.2 


3.4 


7.7 


9.3 


6.6 


3.8 


0.9 


2.9 


1.6 




2.5 


3.4 


1.8 


4.9 


4.4 


6.8 


4.3 


2.0 


0.2 


0.4 


0.4 


1.4 


1.1 


4.2 


1.3 


9.5 


1.2 


3.0 


0.3 


3.7 


2.7 


3.6 


4.1 


16.2 


8.7 


14.9 


2.9 


7.7 


1.8 


3.9 


2.6 


4.8 


1.4 


3.8 


1.8 


3.7 


0.8 


1.7 


1.1 


4.5 


4.8 


1.4 


11.9 


6.0 


18.4 


2.4 


25.4 


21.5 


34.2 


.22^ 


22.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Student's employment status: 

Full-time 40.5 

Part-time 10.8 

Full-time student 0.3 

Homemaker 8.8 

Retired 36.4 
Unemployed, activdy 

seeking employment 0.3 
Unemployed, not 

seeking employment 2.9 
Active duty, guard/ 

selected reserve 0.0 

Total 100.0 



41.1 


28.0 


68.2 


19.4 


12.8 


6.9 


11.5 


6.7 


2.4 


0.3 


1.7 


0.0 


9.0 


13.6 


5.2 


17.7 


5.0 


40.9 


2.9 


53.8 


18.1 


1.1 


3.8 


0.8 


10.2 


9.2 


1.6 


1.6 


-i4 


0.0 




0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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who reported white-collar occupations for head of household. The preparatory students 
(49 percent) were likely to be in situations where the head of household was in a 
blue-collar occupation. Approximately one third of the occupational education students 
reported occupations that are categorized as blue-collar occupations. 

Student^s Employment Status 

The largest proportion of full-time employed students was in occupational education 
(68 percrat) followed by 41 percent in both prq>aratory and academic education program 
areas. Part-time employed studmts ranged from seven percent to 13 percent. 
Twenty-eight percent of the preparatory education students were unemployed* The 
retired status accounted for 54 percent of the practical skills students, 41 percent of the 
avocational students, and 36 percent of the academic education students. 



Academic Characteristics 

Two academic characteristics were selected for use in describing the continuing 
education student profile: prior enrollment in a four-year college/university and prior 
school setting. The data are presented in Table 46. 

Prior Emx>llment in a Four>Year College/University 

Forty-eight percent of the academic education students reported prior enrollment at a 
four-year college/university. Approximately one fourth of Uie avocational, occupational, 
and practical skills students rq)orted prior enrollment in a four-year college/university. 
Among the preparatory students only five percent reported such enrollment. The 
nugority of students in all program areas rq)orted that they had never attended a 
four-year college or university. 

Prior School Setthig 

Attendance at a public or private four-year college/university was reported by 38 percent 
of the academic education students, 20 percent of the occupational students, and 19 
percent of the avocational students. Seventy-one percent of the preparatory students 
identified kindergarten to high school as their prior school setting. The largest 
proportions of students in all continuing education program areas reported their last 
school setting prior to enrolling in this collie program was a high school or less. 
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Table 46 Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students enrolled in 
the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, prior 
enrollment in a four-year college/university, and prior school setting 

Continuing education students 
Academic Pr^aratory Avocational Occupational Practical 
education education education education skills 



Variable 



Pnor enrollment in a four-year 

collQge/university: 

Yes 48.4 

No JiLfi 

Total 100.0 

Prior school setting: 

Kindergarten to high school 23.9 

Anotha community college 3.4 

Two year private college 2. 1 
Public four-year college/ 

university' 20.9 
Private four-year college/ 

universiw 17.0 

Vocational/trade school 7.5 

Business/industry 5.2 
Labor/professional association 4.8 

Government agency 1.6 

Community agency 0 0 
Other 

Total 100.0 



5.3 


27.4 


30.7 


28.3 


94,7 


72.6 


69.3 


71.7 


inn n 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


70.9 


38.1 


33.0 


26.5 


3.4 


9.0 


13.7 


9.5 


0.4 


3.7 


1.8 


2.6 


3.1 


13.9 


15.3 


13.7 


0.7 


5.1 


4.8 


4.1 


6.5 


4.1 


9.5 


7.1 


3.3 


4.1 


7.3 


16.5 


0.1 


2.5 


1.6 


0.4 


0.7 


1.7 


3.7 


5.0 


1.2 


1.0 


0.7 


1.0 




16.8 


8.6 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Attendance Characteristics 

Continuing education students were asked to respond to the foUowing attendance 
characteristics: (a) time of attendance, (b) location of classes, (c) total quarters enrolled, 
(d) distance to class, (e) would have attended another institution had this one not existed,' 
(f) source of most influence in decision to attend, (g) source of first information about 
program in which enroUed, (h) book and supply expenses, (i) employment plans after 
study, 0) reasons why continuing your education, and (k) preference of institution to 
attend. Data on these attendance characteristics are displayed in l^les 47 to 52. 
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Table 47 Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students enrolled in 
the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, time 
of attendance, location of classes, total quarters at this institution, and distance 
to class 



Academic 

Variable education 


Continuing education students 
Prq>aratory Avocational Occupational 
education education education 


Practical 
skUls 


Time of attendance: 












Mornings 


15.6 


29.4 


41.0 


12.0 


55.7 


Afternoons 


11.6 


22.4 


14.9 


4.8 


10.2 


Evenings 


72.8 


48.0 


44.1 


81.4 


34.1 


Weekends 


_M 


JLl 


0 0 


-Lfi 


0.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Location of classes: 












Main campus 


17.0 


33.4 


24.4 


48.2 


25.5 


Worl^lace 


1.4 


9.5 


1.2 


10.5 


4.6 


Branch campus 


29.0 


11.8 


6.7 


15.4 


22.4 


Otha off-campus site 


50.7 


43.5 


65.0 


21.0 


45.4 


Equally divided between 












on-campus and 












off-campus locations 


-L2 


lo 


1 f\ 
1.9 


4.1 


_2J 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Total quarters at this institution: 










1 


33.1 


47.2 


26.4 


55.9 


18.4 


2 


10.5 


16.6 


7.5 


11.3 


11.9 


3 


8.0 


9.6 


5.4 


7.0 


6.7 


4 


2.4 


5.9 


7.4 


6.7 


5.8 


5 


9.8 


2.2 


3.5 


2.4 


6.1 


6 


9.4 


5.1 


2.4 


3.2 


3.9 


7 


2.8 


1 c 
l.D 


X.J 


1 1 
i.i 


4.8 


8 


1.5 


1.3 


4.0 


1.5 


4.2 


9 or more 


22.5 


10.6 


AlA 


10.9 


38.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Distance to class one-way: 












0^3 miles 


41.7 


43.7 


35.0 


25.0 


21.8 


4-5 miles 


18.9 


21.2 


17.8 


17.8 


22.3 


6-10 miles 


18.7 


18.6 


22.1 


20.4 


28.3 


11-15 mUes 


12.7 


10.7 


14.8 


15.1 


15.4 


16-20 miles 


3.2 


3.1 


4.4 


8.6 


3.7 


21-25 miles 


2.4 


1.4 


3.1 


4.7 


4.9 


26-30 miles 


1.6 


0.6 


0.9 


3.4 


2.6 


31 or more miles 


0.8 


-02 


_L2 


5.0 


_LQ 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Time of Attendance 

Eghty-one percent of the occupational education stiidents and 73 percent of thr academic 
education students attended evening classes. More than 50 percent of tiie preparatory, 
avocational, and practical skills students attended day classes. Morning classes appeared 
to be more popular tiian afternoon classes. 

Location of Classes 

The d2*a in Table 47 showed that tiie main campus was tfie location of classes for 48 
percent of occupational education students and 33 percent of preparatory education 
students. The nugority of acadenuc education students (51 percent) and avocational 
education students (66 percent) were taking classes at an off-campus site, e.g. church, 
school, residence. The proportions of students attending classes at tiieir workplace were 
quite fmall, ranging from one to 11 percent. 

Total Quarters at this Institution 

Mote than 60 percent of tiie prqjaratory and occupational education students were in 
tiieir first or second quarter of enrollment. More tfian 50 per^ of tiie practical skills 
education students had been enrolled for six quarters, as contras'Ai to five quarters for 
tiie avocational education students, and four quarters for tiie academic education 
stiidents. Approximately 40 percent of tiie avocational education and practical skiUs 
education stiidents reported enrollment for nine quarters or more. 

Distance Traveled to Class One Way 

The m^oiity of academic education (61 percent), preparatory education (65 percent), 
and avocational education (53 percent) students traveled five mUes or less to attend 
classes. More tiian tiiree fourtiis of tiie academic, preparatory, and avocational 
education student traveled ten mUes or less to attend class, niirteen percent of tiie 
occupational education students traveled more tiian 20 miles. 

Choice oflnstitution 

When asked if tiiey would have attended anotiier institution had their instihition not 
existed a m^ority of students in all continuing education program areas reported tiiat 
tiiey would not have attended anotiier college (Table 48). The occupational and 
prq»ratory stiidents were more likely tiian otiier continuing education students to attend 
another institution. 



All continuing education students selected tiie community college tiiey were 
attending as tiie first choice of instihition to attend (Table 4^. Preparatory, avocational, 
and practical skills education students selected anotiier community college as tiie second 
choice. In contrast, academic and occupational education students selected a public 
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Table 48 Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students enrolled in 
the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program and 
would have attended another institution had this one not existed 

Continuing education students 

Academic Pr^aratory Avocational Occupational Practical 

Variable education education education education skills 

Would have attended another 
institution had this one 
not ^sted: 

Yes 35.5 40.4 17.1 45.7 18.7 

No J4J JL2 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Table 49 Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students enrolled in 
the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, rank 
order and raw score of preference of institution to attend 

Continuing education students 
Academic Preparatory Avocational Occupational Practical 
education education education ediv*Htion skills 
Raw* Raw Raw law Raw 

Variable Rank score Rank score Rank score Rank score Rank score 



Preference of institution to attend: 



Another 

commimity college 
A private 2-year college 
A private trade or 

professional school 
A public 4-year college 

or university 
A private 4-year college 

or university 
Another type of school 

not listed 



1 


5.4 


1 


39.2 


1 


38.8 


1 


55.0 


1 


14.5 


3 


1.9 


2 


14.8 


2 


14.0 


3 


22.8 


2 


5.1 


7 


0.6 


6 


6.4 


7 


3.3 


7 


8.6 


7 


0.7 


6 


0.9 


3 


9.8 


5 


5.3 


4 


15.7 


5 


2.4 


2 


2.5 


5 


8.5 


4 


8.8 


2 


25.4 


3 


3.0 


4 


1.7 


7 


3.8 


6 


5.1 


5 


14.6 


6 


1.1 


5 


1.2 


4 


9,7 


3 


9.6 


6 


12.1 


4 


2.6 



*Raw score is the expanded tiequency multiplied by the converted tank value. Raw 
scores are reported in terms of 1,000 and reflect nonnal rounding procedure. 
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four-year institution as the second choice. In general, the community coUege is clearly 
the first choice for continuing education students to attend among all postsecondary 
institutions. 



Source of Most Influence to Attend 

The sources which influenced students to attend varied in regards to the specific 
continuing education program areas (Table 50). A recruiter or some other staff person 
at the community college was the first source of influence for practical skills education 
students (29 percent), avocational education students (23 percent), and preparatory 
education students (14 percent). The first source of influence for occupational education 
students (27 percent) was their employer. Literature from the coll^ was a first source 
of influence for academic education students (15 percent) and a second source for 
practical skills education students (18 percent). 

Source of First Information About Program 

The first source of information about the program was a recruiter or staff person for 
preparatory education students (17 percent) and avocational education students (22 
percent). Literature from the college was the first source of information for academic 
education students (25 percent) and for practical skills education students (23 percent). 
The employer was the first source of information for occupational education studenU (25 
percent). The newspaper was a second source of information for practical skiUs 
education students (22 percent) and academic education students (19 percent). 

Book and Supply Expenses 

More than three fourths of all continuing education students had no expenses or 
expenses under $50 for the fell 1988 quarter (Table 51). The largest proportion of 
avocational and practical skills education students (22 percent) had expenses over $50. 

Employment Flans After Course of Study 

The laiicst proportions of students planning for retirement were in practical skills 
education (47 percent), avocational education (40 percent), and academic education (31 
percent). Seventy-one percent of the occupational education students and 64 percent of 
the preparatory education students were planning to work in North Carolina. 
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Table 50 Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students enrolled in the 
North Carolina Community G)Ilege System^ Fall 1988» by program, source of most 
influence to attend, and source of first information about program 







Continuing education students 




Academic 


iT^araiory 


Avocauonai 


^jccupauonai 


Practical 


Variable education 


eoucation 


education 


education 


skills 


Source of most influence to attend: 










Recruiter/staff at college 


14.2 


IJ.O 


Zi.l 


n A 
7,U 


28 7 


Literature from college 


15.4 


3.0 


li.i 


13.0 


18 1 


Radio, TV, newspaper 


8.3 


3.9 


7.8 


0.7 


8 6 
o.u 


Enq^loyer 


4.6 


7.? 


1.5 


27.1 




Personnel at a four-year 












collie or university 


3.2 


1.2 


A fi 


A •? 

U.7 


0 5 


High s^ool personnel 


0.4 


3.4 


0.6 


1.5 


0 0 


Parent 


5.2 


13.S 


2.4 


4.3 


2.4 


Spouse 


7.5 


9.8 


1 A 

i.U 


^ 1 

7.1 


6.1 


Child 


2.4 


4.8 


2.1 


1.1 


0 1 


Some odier relative 


3.8 


5.9 


A 1 

4.1 


2.2 


S 4 


Current student at 












this college 


5.3 


2.7 


6.5 


2.0 


•t.u 


Former student at this college 6.0 


2.7 


2.0 


3.3 


4 8 


Friend who is not 












a student here 


3.0 


6.4 


/.o 


3.3 


8 9 


Social service agency 


0.0 


8.9 


Q A 


1 Q 

i.y 


0 1 


Other, not listed here 


JM 


JIA 




ifi 


10 3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


1AA A 


inn i\ 


100.0 


Source of first information about program: 








Recruiter or some other staff 












member ftom this college 


13.3 


17.2 


01 O 


1A P 


21 0 


Literature from institution 


24.8 


9.2 


10. 1 


01 


23 0 


Radio 


0.2 


2.1 


A A 
U.U 




0.7 


TV 


0.0 


1.5 


A ^ 


A o 


0 1 


Newspaper 


18.8 


6.1 


13.3 


10 1 
1Z.3 


21 5 


Employer 


3.6 


7.4 


A ^ 


Oil A 

24.V 


1 2 


Personnel at a four-year 












college or university 


2.4 


2.3 


1. / 


A 1 

U.3 


0 6 


High swool personnel 


0.9 


4.1 


A A 


1.3 


0 4 


Parent 


1.3 


5.9 


0.2 


1.2 


0.7 


Spouse 


1.2 


2.9 


0 4 


n g 

u.o 


1.2 


Child 


0.0 


0.7 


1.8 


0.3 


0.6 


Other relative 


2.3 


4.4 


4.2 


2.3 


2.7 


Current student 












at this college 


6.0 


4.2 


in 


2.2 


3.8 


Former student 












at tfiis college 


2.9 


5.1 


2.7 


3.1 


11.2 


Friend is 












not a student here 


7.0 


6.8 


8.2 


3.1 


5.7 


Social service agency 


0.7 


8.S 


8.7 


1.0 


0.1 


Other, not listed here 




11.6 


_IM 






Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table 51 Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students enrolled in 
the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, book 
and supply expenses, and employment plans after course of study 



Variable 



[ Continuing education students ' 
Academic Preparatory Avocational Occupational Practical 
education education education education skills 



Book and supply expenses: 
No e)q)ense 
Under $50 
$50 - $99 
$100 - $149 
$150 - $199 
$200 - $249 
$250 - $299 
$300 -$499 
$500 or more 
Total 



Work in the area that the 

college serves 
Probably or definitely 

work in NC 
Work in another state 
Military service 
Keying house 
Retirement 
Other 

Total 



52.2 


70.8 


27.7 


40.9 


29.8 


26.9 


50.0 


43.1 


10.0 


1.0 


14.4 


9.8 


5.5 


0.2 


4.1 


3.3 


0.8 


0.5 


2.6 


1.1 


0.2 


0.0 


0.7 


0.6 


0.6 


0.0 


0.1 


0.7 


0.9 


0.0 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.6 


JLl 


jn 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



22.5 


28.7 


10.0 


36.7 


23.8 


35.3 


10.2 


34.7 


0.4 


6.1 


0.2 


4.8 


0.8 


4.6 


0.0 


4.7 


7.5 


4.0 


12.1 


2.0 


31.4 


5.8 


40.4 


2.4 


13.6 


15.5 


27.1 


J4J 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



35.4 
42.6 
14.2 
2.2 
3.3 
1.1 
0.8 
0.0 
JL4 
100.0 



7.6 

7.8 
0.3 
0.0 
9.8 
46.7 
27.8 
100.0 



Reasons for Continuiiig Their Education 

There were noticeable differences among continuing education students in terms of 
reasons why they decided to continue their education (Table 52). To learn things of 
interest was chosen as the first reason for academic, avocational, and practical skills 
education students. To earn more money was selected as the first reason for preparatory 
and occupational education students. To meet people or improve one's social Ufe was 
a second or third reason for academic, avocational, and practical skills education 
students. 
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Table 52 Estimated percentage distribution of continuing education students enrolled in 
the North Carolina Community College System, Fall 1988, by program, rank 
order and raw score of reasons for continuing their education 



Variable 



Continuing educauon students 
Academic Preparatory Avocational Occupational Practical 
education education education education skills 

Raw* Raw Raw Raw Raw 

Rank score Rank score Rank score Rank score Rank score 



Reason for continuing their education: 

Contribute more to society 2 
Earn more money 
Become more cultured 
Gain general education 
Get better job 
Improve basic skills 
Improve social life 
Learn more things 

of int^est 
Meet interesting people 
Parents/spouse 

wanted me to go 
Nothing better to do 
Tired of what I have 

been doing 



!ty2 


5.6 


6 


20.6 


5 


19.0 


4 


55.5 


5 


5.7 


5 


3.8 


1 


43.3 


7 


10.9 


1 


76.0 


9 


3.5 


4 


4.9 


8 


13.0 


4 


26.7 


6 


28.1 


3 


6.2 


6 


3.4 


3 


37.5 


9 


9.1 


5 


40.0 


7 


4.3 


7 


3.1 


4 


34.8 


11 


4.2 


3 


58.1 


10 


2.0 


11 


1.0 


2 


39.6 


12 


1.8 


10 


13.3 


12 


0.9 


8 


2.6 


10 


12.0 


3 


28.2 


9 


16.9 


4 


6.2 


1 


9.2 


5 


22.0 


1 


61.9 


2 


61.5 


1 


22.3 


3 


5.0 


11 


9.9 


2 


39.3 


7 


25.2 


2 


13.6 


12 


0.8 


9 


12.7 


10 


5.1 


12 


8.2 


11 


1.6 


10 


1.0 


12 


4.4 


8 


10.8 


11 


8.4 


8 


4.1 


9 


1.4 


7 


14.0 


6 


15.5 


8 


20.3 


6 


5.1 



"^Raw score is the expanded frequency multiplied by the converted rank value, 
scores are reported in terms of 1,000 and reflect normal rounding procedure. 



Raw 



Highlights of Continuing Education Students 
Within Program Areas 

Sex: Higher proportions of females than males were enrolled in all continuing education 
programs; however, the proportions varied greatly among program areas. Higher 
proportions of males were enrolled in the occupational (48 percent) and preparatory (44 
percent) program areas. On the other hand, higher proportions of females were enrolled 
in avocational (91 percent) and academic education (74 percent) program areas. 

Race: It is important to note that more than 80 percent of all students in acadenuc 
education, avocational, occupational, and practical skills program areas were white, in 
contrast to 47 percent of the prq)aratory education students. An overwhelming 
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proportion of blacks were enrolled in preparatory education programs compared to their 
enrollment in all other continuing education programs. 

Age: The youngest continuing education students were enrolled in preparatory education 
programs, while the oldest were enrolled in practical skills programs. Mote than 50 
percent of students enrolled in avocational and practical skills programs were 60 years 
of age or older. 

Marital Status: The majority of continuing education students in all program areas 
except preparatory, were married. The highest proportion of preparatory students were 
single (43 percent). 

Student's Level of Education: Major differences exist among the levels of education 
for continuing education students and the program areas in which they are enrolled. 
More than 50 percent of students in academic and occupational program areas had 
attended one or more years of college, while more than 50 percent of the students in 
preparatory, avocational, and practical skills program areas had a high school level of 
education or less. Kghty-three percent of the preparatory students had less than a 
high school level of education. 

Student's Income: Approximately one half of the students enrolled in academic and 
occupational program areas earned $25,000 or more in 1987, compared to more than 
50 percent of preparatory students who earned less than $10,000. 

Employment Status: Continuing education students enrolled in occupational education 
programs were more likely to be employed (80 percent), whereas students enrolled in 
practical skiUs (25 percent) and avocational programs (35 percent) were less likely to 
be employed. 

Time of Attendance: Most continuing education students enrolled in occupational and 
academic programs attended evening classes, while more than one half of the 
preparatory, avocational, and practical skills students attended classes during the day. 

Distance Traveled to Classes: A clear majority of all continuing education students 
traveled 10 or fewer miles to attend classes. 

Choice of Institution: The community coU?ge was clearly the first choice of institution 
to attrad for all continuing education students. 
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Sources of Influence to Attend: Considerable differences existed in who influences 
continuing education students to attend classes by program areas. Practical skills, 
avocational, and preparatory students w^e influenced to attend more by college 
personnel, although occupational education students were influenced most by their 
employers. College literature was most often cited as the source of influence to attend 
college by academic education students. 

Source of first Inionnation About Program: The highest proportions of preparatory 
and avocational studmts received their information about the programs from college 
personnel, while literature ftom the college was cited more often by studrats in 
academic and practical skills programs. Occupational students received thdr information 
from their employen. 

Reasons for Continuing Education: Continuing education students had different 
reasons for continuing their education. For academic, avocational, and practical skills 
students, their foremost reason for continuing their education was to learn more things 
of interest, while to earn more money was the major reason cited by studmts enrolled 
in preparatory and occupational education programs. 
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PART IV: SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Part IV includes two chapters which present the 
summary of research findings and the conclusions of 
this study. Chapter 9 presents a summary of research 
findings organized around the 15 research questions 
reused in Chapter 1. Chapter 10 gives the 
conclusions from the study and suggests some 
implications for practice. Several questions are 
reused for purposes offurt^r refaction, discussion, 
implications, and research. 
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The purpose of this study of community college students enroUed in North Carolina's 
58 community colleges was to examine changes in student profiles over the past 25 
years, to develop an indepth knowledge base on currently enrolled students, and to 
examine the extent to which cunentiy enrolled students ai« repi-esentative of the adult 
population. Fifteen research questions were formulated to serv-. as a guide for the 
development of descripuve profiles of students. Using the research que^dons previously 
stated in Chapter 1 as a guide, a summary of research findings arc presented in this 
chs^ter. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 1: What are the Mj^or Changes in 
North Carolina Cinmnunity College Student 
ProrUes over the Past Twenty-five Yean? 

A primary objective of this research was to update prior studies of community coUege 
students for the purpose of detecting changes in student profiles during the past 25 
years. This section presents a summary of changes in the curriculum and continuing 
education student profiles, as weU as a summary of student enroUment changes as 
compared to changes in the North Carolina adult population. Indepth presentations of 
the changes in student profiles are found in Chapters 3, 4, and 5. 

Summaiy of Profile Changes in the Curriculum Student Population 
Trend data since 1968 show interesting shifts in curriculum student enroUments. Over 
the past 20 years, female enroUments in the curriculum program area have significantiy 
increased from 32 percent in 1968 to 62 percent in 1988. Likewise, male enroUments 
have steadUy decUned from 68 percent in 1968 to a current level of 38 percent. 

FoUowing a steady increase in black enroUments through 1979, there was a four 
percent decrease between 1979 and 1988. White enroUments increased sUghtiy over the 
past nine years. 

The North CaroUna Community CoUege System is serving an increasingly diverse 
curriculum student population with regards to age. In 1968, three fourths of the 
curriculum students were 22 years of age or younger, compared to 39 percent in 1988. 
In 1988, 61 percent of the curriculum students were 23 years of age or older, and 39 
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percent were 30 years of age or older. Curriculum students are becoming older, 
however, there was a resurgence in the 17 and 18*year-old students in 1988. 

North Carolina community colleges are serving a more highly educated clientele. 
Over the last 20 years, there has been a trend toward declining proportions of 
curriculum student enrollments among the educationally disadvantaged and 
correspondingly, a pattern toward increasing proportions of curriculum student 
enrollments among the educationally advantaged. 

The percentages of curriculum students in technical programs have increased since 
1968, while the percentages of vocational education student enrollments have decreased. 
The p^centages of college transfer student enrollments have increased from 11 percent 
in 1979 to 19 percent in 1988. 

Summary of Profile Changes in the Continuing Education Student Population 

The continuing education student data over the last twraty years present trends of both 
increasing and decreasing enrollments. Between 1969 and 1979, the female enrollments 
continually increased to a high proportion of 71 percent, while the male enrollments in 
that same period decreased to a low proportion of 29 percent. Within the last ten years, 
that trend has been reversed and the female enrollments have decreased to 65 percent 
as contrasted to the male enrollments which increased to 35 percent. 

During the last twenty years the proportions of non-white students enrolled in 
continuing education programs have in^eased, from 20 percent in 1968 to a current 
level of 25 percent. 

Continuing education students are becoming older. Within the 30 years of age 
or older age category, there has been a steady increase in enrollments. There was a 
slight increase in the 19 or younger age category from six percent in 1979 to nine 
percent in 1988. 

During the last twenty years, the education level of continuing education students, 
as well as their parents, has increased, signifying a more highly educated student 
population. 

Sunmiary of Student Enrollment Changes and Comparisons with the North 
Carolina Aduh Population 

Between 1979 and 1988, the female curriculum student enrollments increased in 
representation by seven percent, while the male continuing education student enrollments 
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showed gains in representation. However, female students are over-represented in both 
program areas and male students are under-represented. 

Black curriculum students enrollments declined in representation by five percent, 
whereas black continuing education student enrollments were approximately equal to tiie 
black adult population. Overall, black curriculum students were under-iepresented, 
while "other" races were slightiy over-represented in botii program areas. 

The largest gains in representation were in the 22 or younger age categories for 
both program areas. Within tiie 23-29 age group in botii prpgram areas, the largest 
declines in rq)resentation were observed. Curriculum students tended to be 
over-represented in the younger age categories and over-rspresented in the older age 
categories. The distribution of continuing education students in all age groups 
approximated the state adult population with minor variations. 

Adults with less tiian a high school education were under-represented in the 
curriculum program area, while high school graduates and students with one to three 
years of postsecondary education were over-represented. Continuing education 
programs appear to enroU a representative cross-section of adults with regards to levels 
of education. 

Curriculum and continuing education students appear to be approximately 
representative of the adult population when considering primary income. For botii 
student groups, the executive/administrative occupational group was over-rq)iesented, 
whereas the sales and machine operator occupational groups were under-represented. ' 

RESEARCH QUESTION 2: Who are the Curriculum and 
Continuiiig Education Students Being Served by 
North Carolina Community Colleges? 

Profiles of curriculum and continuing education students are presented in tiiis section. 
Rqwcsenting a statistical averagin- of student characteristics, tiiese profiles may not 
lefiect tiie true diversity of tiie students; however, tiiey may suggest useful 
generalizations. Chapter 6 i.>rovides detaUed research findings on die curriculum and 
continuing education students. 

Ihe Typical Curriculum Student 

The typical curriculum student is a 29-year-old, white single female who views herself 
or one of her parents as tiie head of tfie household. She is a high school graduate and 
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may have one year of postsecondary experience. Her parents have completed high 
school or some postsecondary education. She works full-time, receives no fmancial aid, 
and is likely to have an annual income of less than $25,000. 

This student attends college part-time and is most likely enrolled in a technical 
program. She attends day classes on the community college's main campus, enrolling 
in one to three courses. This student travels ten miles or less to class maldng from two 
to five trips to class per week. The community college she attended was her preferred 
institution to attend. However, if that institution did not exist she would have attended 
elsewhere. Her primary graduation intration is to earn an associate degree in a career 
program. 

Her major reasons for continuing her education are to earn more money and to 
get a better job. She does plan to work in North Carolina. 

Hie Typical Continuing Education Student 

The typical continuing education student is a 44-year-old, white married female who 
lives with her spouse and children, and considers herself or her spouse as the head of 
the household. She is a high school graduate whose parents probably did not graduate 
from high school. This studoit is likely to be employed full-time reporting a primary 
income of between $10,000 and $40,000. 

This continuing education student is likely to be enrolled in the occupational 
program area, taking one course in the evoiing, at an off-campus site. Enrolled in her 
first or second quarter at this institution, she is likely to travel five or fewer miles to 
class making one or two trips a week. The community college she attended was her 
preferred institution to attend. If that institution did not »ist she would not hz\'t 
attended another institution. Her primary education goal is for self-enrichment and she 
desires to complete selected courses, but ^oes not intend to graduate. Her major 
reasons for continuing her education are to IwiTi new things of interest and to earn more 
money. 

RESEARCH QUESTION 3: Who are the Students Enrolling 
in the Various Educational Program Areas? 

The profile of students in the four curriculum program areas (college transfer, gmeral 
education, technical education, and vocational education) and the five continuing 
education program areas (academic, preparatory, avocational, occupational, and practical 
skills education) are presented in this section. These profiles represent a statistical 
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averaging of student characteristics. Chapters 7 and 8 provide detailed findings on the 
students in the four curriculum and five continuing education program areas. 

Hie College Transfer Student 

The typical college transfer student is a 25-year-old, single white female who reports 
her fether as the head of the household. She is likely to have some postsecondary 
education and her parents are high school graduates. Employed either full or part-time, 
her 1987 income was likely to be less than $15,000. 

This collie transfer student is most likely to be enrolled part-time, attending 
classes in the morning on the main campus and enrolled in one to three courses per 
quarter. She is in her first or second quarter and travels ten miles or less to attend 
classes. She prefers to be enrolled in a public four-year college or university. Her 
primary education goal is to prepare for transfer to a four-year college. 

Her major reasons for continuing her education are to earn more money and to 
get a better job. She is likely to work in North Carolina. 

Hie General Education Student 

n»c typical general education student is a 33-year-old, single or married white female 
who designates herself or her spouse as head of the household. She is most likely to 
have attended a postsecondary education institution and her parents have completed high 
school and possibly have attended a postsecondaiy education institution. This student 
works full-time and her 1987 income is likely to be over $10,000. 

A part-time student, she attends classes during the day on the main campus, 
enrolling in one or two courses. She may have been enrolled from one to three quarters 
and travels ten miles or less to class. She prefers to attend the local community college 
and her primary education goals are to prepare for transfer to a four-year college and 
fior sdf-cnrichment. Her major reasons for continuing her education are to earn more 
vaoaey and to learn more things of interest. 

The Technical Education Student 

The typical technical education student is a 30-year-old single or married, white female 
who rqwrts herself or her spouse as the head of household. She is a high school 
graduate and may have some postsecondary education. Employed fiiU-time, she reports 
a 1987 income of more than $15,000. 

This part-time student attends classes in the evening or morning on the main 
campus and is enrolled in one or two courses. Enrolled for one to three quarters, she 
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travels ten mil^ or le%s to class. She prefers to attend the local community college and 
her primary education goals are to prepare for a different job or update and improve 
skills for a current job. 

Her major reasons for continuing her education are to earn more money and to 
get a better job. She plans to work in North Carolina. 

The Vocatlon^^ EducaMon Student 

The typical vocational education student is a 30 year-old, white male who is likely to 
be single or married. He is head of the houiehold, employed full-time, and reports a 
1987 income of less ihan $25,000. 

He is a nigh school graduate. A part-time student, he attends day classes on the 
main campus, enrolling for one or two courses. Ensiled for one or two quarters, he 
travels ten miles or less to class. He prefers to attend the local community college. 
His primary education goals are to prepare for a different job or update/improve skills 
for the current job and he intends to receive a diplo'na or certificate in a career 
program. 

His major reasons for continuing his education are to earn more money and to 
get a better job. He plans to work in North Carolina. 

The Academic Education Extension Student 

The typical academic education extension student is a 53-year-old, married white female 
who lives with her spouse. She is lixely to be the head of household, working full-time 
or having a retired status. 

This academic education student is likely to have some postsecondary education. 
She is enrolled in one course for self-enrichment that meets in the evening at an 
off-campus site. The coarse location is within five miles of the student's residence or 
place of v^ork. 

The Preparatory Education Student 

The typical prq>aratory education student is a 34-year-old, single nonwhite female. 
She may be the head of household and works full-time. 

This student has less than an eleventh grade education. Enrolled in h^ first or 
second quarter at this institution, she is taking one course to improve basic skills that 
meets during the day at an off-campus site. The course location is within five miles of 
the student's residence or place of work. 
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The Avocational Education Student 

The typical avocational education student is a 58-year-old, married white female who 
resides with her spouse. Her spouse is likely to be die head of household, while she 
has a retired employment status. 

The typical avocational education student has graduated ftom high school and 
may have some college. Enrolled in one course for self-enrichment tiiat meets during 
the day at an off-campus site, she is likely to have been enrolled for more tiian five 
quarters at tiiis institution. The cou.'se location is within five miles of the student's 
residence or place of work. 

Ibe Occupational Education Student 

The typical occupational education student is a 36-year-old, married white female who 
rejides witii her spouse and/or children. She is likely to be die head of household and 
t'j \k employed full-time. 

Enrolled in h« first or second quarter at this institution, she has graduated from 
high ichool and may have some college. She is enrolled for one course to update or 
improve skills for her current job, that meets in the evening probably on die main 
campus. The course location is witiiin ten miles of die student's residence or place of 
work. 

Hie PracUcal Skills Education Student 

The practical skills education student is a 62-year-old, married white female who resides 
widi her spouse. She is die head of household and retired. 

This student has graduated from i»igh school and may have some college. Likely 
to have been enrolled for more dian fi e quarters at tiiis institution, she is enrolled in 
one course for self-enrichment tiiat meets during die day at an off-campus site. The 
course location is widiin ten miles of die student's residence or place of work. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 4: What is the Proportion of Students 

Enrolled in the Community College System Compared to the 
Proportion of the State's Population Who Are Eligible to Enroll? 

This section provides a summary response regarding die extent to which community 
college students are representative of die Nortii Carolina adult population. Detailed 
research findings are found in Chapter 5. 
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The study findings reveal that curriculum and continuing education programs serve 
disproportionate numbers of females and males. In comparison to the adult population, 
women were over-rq)resented and men under-represented in both student groups. In 
tenr:"^ of race, both curriculum and continuing education students were approximately 
representative of a cross-section of the state's adult population, with the excq)tion of 
black curriculum students who were under-rqpresented. 

Curriculum students were not representative of the adult population in terms of 
age-older adults were under-represented in these programs while younger students were 
over-rq)resented. Continuing education enrollments were representative of all msgor 
age groupings in the state's adult population. 

Adults with less than a high school education were under-represented in the 
curriculum program area, while high school graduates and students with one to three 
years of postsecondary education were over-rq)resented. Within the continuing 
education program area, students appear to ml" or the education levels of the adult 
population. 

The most over-represented occupational category among curriculum and continuing 
education students was executive/professional/specialty/technicians. Under-represented 
in both student groups were the occupational categories of sales/administrative support 
and operators/fabricators/laborers. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 5: What Groups Are Not Being Served 
by the North Cai c^ sol Community College System? 

When compared to the proportions in uie projected 1988 North Carolina adult 
population, adults 40 years of age or older were under-represented among curriculum 
students. However, the 40-49 age category and the 50-59 age category of curriculum 
students showed gains in rq)resentation over the 1979 levels. Within the 60-69 age 
category and the 70 or older age category, the adult population increased at a faster 
rate than the curriculum student enrollment. 

In the curriculum and continuing education program areas, females were 
over-rq)resented and inales were under-represented. From a representative proportion 
in 1979, male curriculum enrollments have decreased to the under-represented level. 
While under-represented in the continuing education program area, males have made 
'^ains in representation between 1979 and 1988. 
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Black adults are under-represented in the curriculum programs. This represents 
a decline in representation of five percent between 1979 and 1988. 

In the curriculum program area, students at the lowest educational levels-eighth 
grade or less and some high school and the highest educational level-college graduate 
or more are under-represented. Continuing education students with an eighth grade or 
less educational level are under-represented. 

Among curriculum students, the sales/administrative support, 
operators/fabricators/laborers, and service occupational categories are under-represented.' 
Among continuing education students these two occupational categories are 
under-represented: sales/administrative support and operators/fabricators/laborers. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 6: Whfch Students in What Educational 
Program Areas Would Least Lilcely Continue Their Education In the 
Absence of North Carolma Conmiumty CoUege System Institutions? 

Curriculum students as compared to continuing education students were more likely to 
have continued their education had the institution in which t 7 were enrolled not 
existed. Among curriculum students, those most likely to seek educational opportunity 
elsewhere were college transfer ?jid technical students. 

The n^jority of continuing education students indicated they would not attend 
another institution. Of those who responded they w^uld attend elsewhere, the largest 
proportions were in occupational and preparatory program areas. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 7: Which Students hi What Educational Program 
Areas Are Least Lilcely to Attend a North Carolhia Community 
CoUege as the Distance to and frcm Class Increases? 

Seventy-three percent of the curriculum students traveled 15 or fewer miles one way to 
class, with 62 percent reporting they made more than two trips to class each week. 
Within the four curriculum programs, the estimated proportions of studen:< who traveled 
vanous distances were similar. The lowest proportion of curriculum students who 
traveled distances greater than 15 miles was in the general education program. 

Seventy-two percent of the continuing education students traveled ten or fewer 
miles one way to class; 79 percent reported they made one or two trips to class cuch 
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week. Academic education (61 percent), preparatory education (65 percent), and 
avocational (S3 percent) students traveled five miles or less to attend classes. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 8: Which Students in What Educational Proeram 
Areas Are Selecthig North CaroUna Community Colleges 
as their First Choice Over Other Forms of Post-secondary Education? 

Curriculum and continuing education students cited thdr first preference of institution 
to attend was the community college they were currently attending. As thdr second 
choice, curriculum students ranked a public four-year college/university, whereas 
continuing education students selected another community college. 

Among the curriculum programs, all program areas except college transfer 
scl.i :ed the community college they were presently attending as the first preference of 
institution to attend. College transfer students ranked a public four-year college or 
university as their first choice of institution to attend. 

Twenty-four percent of the curriculum and continuing education students enrolled 
in the North Carolina Community College System had been enrolled in a degree 
program at a f jur-year college or university. This reflects a one percent increase over 
the 1979 level of students who had previous enrollment in a four-year college. 



RESE ARCH QUESTION 9: What Forms of Recruitment Strategies Attract 
Students in Different Educational Program Areas to Attend North Carolina 
Community Colleges and Wliat is the Source of First Information About Program? 

The first and second sources that influenced the student's decision to attend his/her 
institution differed according to program area. Among curriculum students, the first 
sources were family members or friends while the second sources cited wc.e 
institutional factors-recruiter, literature, and media. Among continuing education 
students, institutional factoi were the fint sources, followed by fomily members and 
friends. 

In the four curriculum program areas, parents were citeo as the primary source 
of most influence to attend. The institutionsd factors of recruiter and literature were 
primary influential sources in all continuing education program areas except 
occupational education. Employen were the most influential source for occupational 
education students. 
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Institutional factors-recruiter or other staff, literature, and media were the 
primary sources of first information about the program for curriculum and continuing 
education students. Among the institutional factors, the largest proportions of 
curriculum and continuing education students reported literature from the college as a 
key source of information, followed by college personnel. 



RESEARCH QUESHON 10: Which Curriculum Students Are 
Receivuis Financial Aid and What is the Source and Amount of That Aid? 

The majority of curriculum students did not receive financial aid. Of the 23 percent 
who received financial aid, the largest proportions of curriculum students were in the 
technical and vocational education programs. 

Employer tuition assistance and Pell Grants were the principal sources of financial 
aid for all curriculum respondents except the general education students. Veterans 
Admiiiistration educational benefits were the primary source of financial aid for general 
education students. Of the 23 percent of curriculum students who received financial 
aid, the largest proportion received under $700. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 11: What is the Employment Status of Students? 

The majority of curriculum a..d continuing education students were employed. Slightly 
less than one half of all students in both groups were employed full-time. A majority 
of all students were working 30 hours or more per week. 

Among curriculum students, full-time employment was greatest among technical 
and vocational education students, and least among college transfer students. In the 
continuing education program areas, the laigest proportion of fiill-time employed 
students was in occupational education. The retired status accounted for the majority 
of practical skills students. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 12: Who are the Students 
Flannhig to Obtain a Bachelor's Degree and Who Holds the Degree? 

A large proportion (28 percent) of the curriculum students indicated that the highest 
level of education they planned to obtain was the bachelor's degree. College transfer 
students were the most likely to plan for a bachelor's degree followed by general 
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education students. Only ten percent of the continuing education students indicated any 
plans to obtain a bachelor's (tegree. 

Among curriculum students, the highest proportions of students who reported 
prior enrollment in a four-year college/university were in the general education program 
area followed by college transfer and technical education. Twenty-two percent of 
general education students reported they already held the baccalaureate, while 16 
percent of all continuing education students held the degree. This indicates that a 
sizable number of adults are enrolling in North Carolina Community College System 
institutions to pursue special interests and for retraining. 



RESEARCH QUESTION 13: What are the Student's 
Employment Plans After Completing Then* Course of Study? 

A majority (77 percent) of the curriculum students indicated that they planned to work 
in the area the college served or someplace in North Carolina, as compared to 52 
percent of the continuing education students. Among curriculum students, more of the 
technical and vocational students plan to work in the local area served by the college. 
In the continuing education program area, the largest proportion of students planning to 
work in the area are occupational and prq)aratory education students. 

RESEARCH QUESTION 14: What are the MiUor Reasons 
for Students Continuing Theu* Education? 

Curriculum students gave "to be able to earn more money" and "to get a better job" as 
theii two top reasons for continuing their education. Continuing education students 
ranked "to learn more things of interest*^ and "to be able to earn more money" as their 
two top reasons. These findings show a reasonable balance between the 
vocational-monetary and improvement-learning orientations of students. The North 
Carolina Community College System has mainU^ined over the last 25 years a stated 
emphasis on technical, vocational, and occupational programs. Seventy-four percent of 
the curriculum studerits are enrolled in technical and vocational programs, while 38 
percent of all continuing education students are in the occupational program area. 
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RESEARCH QUESTION 15: What are the Institutional Characteristics 
that Influence Students to Attend North Carolina Community Colleses? 

Student rankings of institutional characteristics that most influenced their decision 
showed no differences between curriculum and continuing education students. Students 
in both curriculum and continuing education programs ranked the following five 
influencing factors in the order as shown: (1) educational programs or courses 
available; (2) location of classes; (3) low cost; (4) convenient class schedule; and (5) 
quality of instruction. 
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The major conclusions and implications of this study of community college student 
characteristics are presented for the purpose of helping community college policy 
makers, administrators, and feculty assess the extent to which the system is positioning 
itself to extend opportunities to a diverse student population and to prepare a capable 
workforce. The North Carolina Commission on the Future emphasized that the 
resolution of these two issues was important in order for North Carolinians to gain the 
competitive edge. These conclusions and implications are based on a comprehensive 
study of students being served, changes in student profiles over the past 25 years, and 
comparisons between students enrolling in community colleges and the North Carolina 
adult population. 



CONCLUSION 1: An enrollment revolution has occurred in North Carolina's 
c<Hnmuntty colleges over the past 25 yean. 

During the past 25 years, trustees, administrators, and faculty of North Carolina 
community colleges have witnessed a major transition in the numbers and types of 
students who enroll in the programs offfisred by the 58 community colleges. The typical 
North Carolina community college student is no longer an eighteen to 22-year-oJd, 
full-time, degree-oriented learner who has recenOy graduated from high school, as was 
the case during the early yean of the system. Rather oMer, L^.ied, part-time students 
have evolved as a major force in the community college system in North Carolina over 
the past 25 years from 1963 to 1988. 

Since 1967, enrollments in North Carolina community colleges in the curriculum 
and continuing education programs have increased 276 percent (North Caroliia 
Department of Community Collegijs, Annual Reports 1967-1988). In 1967 there were 
25,684 curriculum stud- nts enroUfti compared to 219,917 in 1988, a percentage increase 
cf 756 percent. There were 140,415 continuing education students enrolled in 1967 
compared to 404,896 in 1988, a percentage increase of 188 percent. Approximately 
three out of every four students in the state's higher education system is now a 
community college student. In 1988, 13 of every one hundred North Carolina adults 
were studying in credit or non-credit courses at a community college. 

Women have particularly taken advantage of the educational opportunities afforded 
at North Carolina community colleges. As the role of women in society has changed, 
so too has the makeup of the North Carolina community coUege student body. Since 
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the establishment of community colleges in North Carolina, the male to female ratio in 
the student population has almost completely reversed. The research fmdings of this 
study and previous student profile studies showed that over the past 25 years, the 
proportion of female curriculum enrollments has jumped from 32 percent to 62 percent. 
Conversely, the proportion of nude enrollments has declined from 68 percent in 1968 
to 38 percent in 1988. Within the curriculum program area, state reports indicated 
there wert 11,049 women curriculum 'tudents enrolled in 1968 compared to 127,417 
in 1988, a percentage increase of 1,053 percent (North Carolina Department of 
Community Colleges, Annual Rqwrts 1968-1988). Within the continuing education 
program area, 78,773 continuing .'Mlucation women students were enrolled in 1968 
compared to 214,521 in 1988, a percentage increase of 172 percent. While the number 
of male students enrolled in boui the curriculum and continuing education program areas 
has increased over the past 25 years, in 1988 the proportions of male students in both 
program areas were less than the proportions in 1968 due to the large influx of female 
students into community colleges. 

Students in North Carolina community colleges are now more reflective of the 
workforce than they arc of the traditional college student. In 1968, the typical 
community college student, like that found at most college and universities, was an 
eighteen to 22-year-old single nude who was living at home with his parents, working 
part-time, and attending college fidx-time. In contrast, today's students look more likr, 
the typical worker than the typical traditional college stiident. These students are 
probably in tiieir late twenties or early thirties; are dtiier married, separated, or 
divorced; live with their spouse or in some otiier independent living arrangement; and 
probably work full-time, while taking classes part-time. The fdlowing two stiident 
profiles were created from tiiis study's research findings. In 1988, Uie typical 
curriculum community college student was a 29-year-old white single female who 
worked full-time, attraded day classes part-time, and was enrolled in a technical 
program. The typical continuing education community college student was a 44-year-old 
white married female who lived witii her spouse and/or children, was employed 
full-time, attended one evening class, and was enrolled in the occupational program area. 

With the increase in the proportions of women students on college campuses, it 
is imperative that a responsive educational environment be created in North Carolina 
community colleges and that high priority be given to the needs and issues of women. 
A starting point is for community colleges to examine tiieir policies witii regard to 
programs and services for women. Crucial areas tiiat need evaluation include financial 
aid, special s^ces, organizational responsibility, curriculum, and counseling (Tittie & 
Denker, 1980; Bers, 1983). Reliable and timely information about financial aid is 
crucial for women sbidents. Essential financial aid services include the availability of 
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loans and scholarships, part-time job referrals, and tiie distribution of information on 
financial aid. A variety of counseling programs and services are needed to address 
concerns related to women's issues. Counseling services should be provided by a 
professional and peer staff, and include orientation sessions, career development, 
vocational testing, and advisement. The counseling staff may need to provide women 
with support, information, and advice concerning tfie impact of tiieir families upon Uie 
student role and how to deal witii difficulties. Women students will need personal and 
career counseling that includes how to seek a job. Special services needed by women 
may include child care, healtii care, flexible schedule of classes, and accessible course 
locations. Many of tiiese special needs and concerns may also apply to men and more 
attention needs to be given to tiiese concerns. 

Brownlee (1990) concluded tiiat women stiidents comprised a majority of North 
Carolina community college stiidents and revealed considerable diversity in age, social 
and etiinic backgrounds, roles, goals, and life experiences. The existence of a diverse 
women shident population implies tiiat community college administrators, counselors, 
and faculty need to recognize tiiat diversity witiiin tiieir college and be aware of its 
impact. Community college leaders need to design programs and support services tiiat 
meet tiie unique needs of tiie different subpopulations witiiin tiie total women shident 
body. Older women stiidents have characteristics tiiat set tiiem apart from tiie women 
stiidents in tiie 18 to 24-year-old a^ group. Women who are heads-of-household and 
working fiill-time will have different financial needs tiian a married woman whose 
husband is employed as an executive. Women stiidents who have lower levels of 
educational attainment have characteristics tfiat differ from women who have attended 
a four-year college bcfbie enrolling in a community college. Black women who arc 
entering community colleges witii lower levels of education may have special needs. A 
recent shidy found tiiat in Nortii Carolina community colleges black women arc enrolled 
in tiie largest proportions in tiie lowest statiis curriculum and continuing education 
prcsrams, which represents a need for remediation, hitoring, academic advising, and 
specialized counseling (Brownlee, 1990). 

Community collie trustees, administrators, and feculty may need to receive 
special training on tiie ciianging role of women in society and in tiie workplace during 
tiie 1990s. The mature adult woman may need spedal co'trses, workshops, and 
counseling to help resocialize her to tiie norms of tiic workplace. According to tiie 
literahire, most women continue to enroU in traditionally feminine occupations; 
tiiereforc, women stiidents may need additional counseling to explore opportunities for 
careers in nontraditional work roles (Brownlee, 1990;Gittell, 1986; West, 1981). While 
tiie majority of administiators, policy makers, and feculty continue to be male, attention 
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needs to be given to the concern of whether the role model needs of women students 
are being met by community college leaders. 

With the increased proportions of older community college students, it is 
necessary to be alert to the unique needs of adult learners when planning curriculum and 
continuing education programs. Programs and courses need to be flexible, reflecting 
the interests of older adults. Scheduling courses at convenient times and in accessible 
locations should be a high priority for institutional planners. 

CONCLUSION 2: When viewed against the bad&drop of the state's increasing 
technological demands in the economy, it appears that North Carolina's community 
colleges are contributing to the development of a new technology-based work force. 
However, decUnhig enroUment trends in traditional vocational fields raise some 
questions r^rding the education of tomorrow's skilled crafftspersons. 

While there has been an enrollment revolution in North Carolina's community colleges 
over the past 25 years, one enrollment trend has not changed. Most students continue 
to enroll in career related programs. North Carolina community colleges continue to 
be the state's principal vehicle for adult basic, technical, and occupational education and 
for the dissemination of new technology to industry (Commission on the Future of North 
Carolina Community Colleges, 1989). Over the past 25 years, the North Carolina 
Community College Syster has maintained a stated emphasis on technical, vocational, 
and occupational education programs. Seventy-four percoit of the curriculum students 
were enrolled in technical and vocational programs, while 47 percent of all continuing 
education students were enrolled in the occupational or practical skills program areas. 
Curriculum students reported "to be able to earn more money" and "to get a better job" 
as their two top reasons for continuing their education. Continuing education students 
ranked "to learn more things of interest" and "to be able to earn more money" as their 
two top reasons. In 1988, three fourths of the curriculum and over one half of the 
continuing education students wm employed eith^ fiiU-time or part-time. North 
Carolina com.nunity college students exhibited an integrated pattern of working and 
learning, as most students are working and attending college to meet occupation-oriented 
educational goals. 

Over the past 25 years, there has been a steady decline in the proportions of 
s udents enrolled in vocational education programs. In 1968, 29 percent were enrolled 
ii vocational education as compared to 16 percent in 1988. In technical education 
programs there has been an increase in the proportions of students enrolled from 47 
jjcrcent in 1968 to 58 percent in 1988. 
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We can address the gap between people and jobs by attnicting more adults into 
the labor force, training them to meet the standards of the changing economy, and by 
upgrading the skills of the current workforce (Commission on the Future of North 
Carolina Community Colleges, 1989). The community college is in a strategic position 
to capitalize on providing competent workers for the future. As present skills arc 
becoming obsolete due to rapidly changing conditions, lifelong, continuous re-skilling 
of the workforce will become a national priority (Braden, 1987). Predictions indicate 
there will be no shortage of jobs in the year 2000; however, there will be a shortage of 
qualified people for those jobs. 

More attention needs to be given to the needs and demands of the new 
technology-based workforce which community colleges are dedicated to serving. The 
community college mission must be flexible enough to mold its emphasis aiv ;nd the 
needs of the local community. The community coUege needs to expand its influence 
by proyidiiig greater linkage between high schools; business and industry; and colleges 
and universities. Improved articulation between these organizations would result in less 
duplication of effort and more efficiency. Out of such collaboration, strategic planning 
would enhance specific actions to bolster particular program areas, while limiting or 
even phasing out other program areas. It is believed that this collaboration would 
provide a higher-quality education for the new technology-based workforce. 

PameU (1990) suggested that most community colleges will soon have some kind 
of special employer-college liaison office. He indicated that the associate degree will 
become a more important credential for meeting the technical workforce needs of 
employers. More attention needs to be given to technical workforce incubators, centers 
of excellence, and think tanks as strategies to fiualitate innovation and renewal. Pamell 
further concluded that a new and integrated 2+2 + 2 tech-prep/associate 
degree/bachelor of technology degree program will become commonplace in schools and 
colleges by the year 2000. These developments look promising for the growing 
technical student enrollments in community colleges. However, what about the 
declining student enrollments in the vocational programs? Where wiU the skiUed 
craftspersons be trained for tomorrow's workforce? Will they be trained by employers? 
What is the role of community colleges in helping with this training? Again, the key 
issue is to what extent are community colleges positioning themselves for building a 
capable workforce? 
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CONCLUSION 3: North Carolina community colleges serve most segments of the 
adult population through comprehensive educational programs and services with 
some exceptions. 

To determine the extent to which North Carolina community colleges serve most 
segments of the state's adult population, comparisons were made between census 
projections of the adult population and selected demogrs^hic and socioeconomic 
characteristics of the students m the study sample. These comparisons indicated that the 
colleges served a larger proportion of women students than existed in the state's adult 
population. The state's adult population was approximately 54 percent female and 46 
percent ' ^ale, whereas the colleges* enrollment of female students was 62 percent for 
curriculum and 65 percent for continuing education students. 

In terms of race, both curriculum and continuing education students were 
approximately rq)resentative of a cross-section of the state's adult population, with the 
exception of black curriculum students who were under-represented. Betweoi 1979 and 
1988, there has been a decline in representation of five percent among black adults m 
the curriculum program area. 

Overall, community colleges enrolled a smaller proportion of students who had 
less than a high school education than existed in the state's population. At least 96 
percent of the students enrolled m the curriculum programs had a high school education 
or more, as compared to 69 percrat of the continuing education students and 68 percent 
of the state's adult population. Continuing education programs appeared to enroll a 
representative cross-section of adults with regards to levels of education. Students 
enrolled m curriculum programs are not representative of the adults m North Carolina 
with regards to levels of education. 

Curriculum and continuing education students appeared to be approximately 
representative of the adult population when considering primary income. The m^uor 
exception was among the 13 percent of continuing education students who had primary 
annual income of less than $5,000, as compared to five percent of the state's adult 
population. 

In terms of age, the colleges enrolled a larger proportion of younger adults as 
compared to the North Carolina adult population. This pattern was especially true 
among curriculum students. Conversely, the continuing education students were quite 
representative of the adult population in terms of age cat^ories. 
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Although, in general, community colleges serve a cross-section of North 
Carolina's adult population, specific differences existed within each program area. 
Women outnumbered men in the college transfer, general, and technical education 
programs, although men outnumbered women in the vocational education programs. 
The largest proportion of white students was enrolled in the college transfer program] 
whereas the largest proportion of black students was enrolled in vocational education 
programs. The general education program attracted older students; the college transfer 
program attracted younger students. The career-oriented students, in contrast to college 
transfer students, were from lower socioeconomic status femilies. 

One of the m^or tenets of the egalitarian community college system is the belief 
that community coUeges should and actuaUy do ser**; diverse persons within their service 
areas (Templin, 1976). North Carolina community colleges do an outstanding job of 
being the "people's colleges," when the student profiles for all community college 
students are considered together. The total student body characteristics reflected the 
general adult population on several variables. As North Carolina community colleges 
strive to provide educational opportunities to a cross-section of the adult population, the 
continrang education program area is essential to achieving that goal. However, when 
examining specific prograirs, student enrollments are not always rq>resentative. The 
data from tfiis study and previous studies suggest a trend toward enrolling students from 
higher socioeconomic status populations. Tuition costs and other expenses may be a 
fectorhere. More attention needs to be given to this trend. Commimity colleges must 
improve their effectiveness in recruiting students who have less than a high school 
education if they are to position themselves for extending opportunities to a diverse 
population and to develop a njore capable workforce. 



CONCLUSION 4: ITiere continues to be a persistent gap between North Carolina's 
community coUege enrollments and some at-risk groups including low income, low 
skilled, and educationally disadvantaged people. 

The North Carolina Commission on the Future rqxmed that "too few of the adults 
most in need of community college education are recruited, enter, progress through, and 
graduate from the system" (p. 13). This profile study indicated that while there are 
some signs of increased rqnesentation for the educationally at-risk population, overaU 
community colleges are serving an increasingly better educated group of adult citizens. 

In this study the extent to which North Carolina community colleges are 
succeeding in serving the adults of North Carolina was examined by investigating 
enrollment trends in reladon to the North Carolina adult population trends. Changes in 
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the overall rq>resentativeness of student-i must take into account adult population changes 
in order to evaluate the college's ability to serve a particular segment of the adult 
p(q>ulation. The rquesentation index was utilized which described the overall 
representativeness of selected students when the changes in the North Carolina adult 
populaticm were taken into account. 

Gains in representation were observed for community college students with less 
than a high school diploma in the curriculum and cmtinuing education programs. 
Between 1979 and 1988, the proportions of North Carolina adults with less than a high 
school diploma have decreased from 55 percent to 32 percent. The North Carolina 
Community College System has played a significant role in reducing the proportion of 
adults who do not have a high school diploma. Anxmg community collie students 
enrolled with less than a high school diploma, there were percentage decreases in the 
curriculum and cmtinuing education program areas excqH for curriculum students with 
some high school. The decreases in the state adult pcqniMon with less than a high 
school diploma were greater than the decreases in the community collie students 
enrollments with less than a high school diploma in both program areas, therefore a gain 
in rq>resentation resulted. However, it must be noted that while the continuing 
education programs have enrolled impressive proportions of students with ai. eighth 
grade or less and students with some high school, the enrollment of students with the 
lowest levels of educati(Hi are very under-rq>resented in curriculum programs. 

Over the past 25 yean, the findings suggest that North Carolina community 
collies are serving a more highly educated clientele. There has been a trend toward 
declining curriculum student enrollments among the educationally disadvantaged. Adults 
with less than a high scho' \ education woe under-represented in the curriculum program 
area, whereas high school graduates and students with one to three years of 
postsecondary educaticm were over-rq>resented. Twenty-four percent of the currently 
enrolled curriculum and ccmtinuing education students had been previously enrolled in 
a degree program at a four-year college or university. Ammg continuing education 
students and their parents, the attained education level has increased, while continuing 
education students with an dghth grade or less educatimial level are undw-represented. 

The evidence suggest that community colleges in North Carolina may be becoming 
middle-class institutions. Based on this study and previous studies. North Carolina's 
community colleges are enrolling students with higher socioeconomic backgrounds. 
With the push for higher quality education and greater institutional effectiveness, coiq)led 
with a larger number of educationally advantaged students, there is a likelihood that 
lower socioeconomic students will continue to be under-represented unless some msyor 
changes are made. 
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There is a continuing need to enroll and train more at-iisk students. At the 1989 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges conference President George 
Bush stated, 

We share the conviction that there is no such thing as an ejqtendable 
student. We wiU never accept the notion that vast numbers (^illiterate and 
undereducated Americans can be offiet by a well-educated elite. That 's not 
the American Mwy. (PameU, 1990, p. 101) 

By the year 2000 there will be a significant shortage of qualified workers to fill 
available jobs. As PameU (1990) suggested there will be the twin problems of a surplus 
of at-risk individuals and a shortage of skilled workers. These individuals are at-risk 
in terms of their own lives and they create a risk for our society. The future economic 
strength dqpends on the at-risk population bdng contributing members to the workforce. 
Community colleges cannot afford to sit on the sideline. Success must be experienced 
in enrolling and training the at-risk populaticm. 

Richardson and de los Santos (1988) suggested that colleges need to announce 
their priorities and back the priorities with dollars to recruit, retain, and graduate at-risk 
populations. Minority leaders need to be employed in senior leadership positions to 
send a dear message that cultural diversity is valued. Tracking achievements of the 
at-risk students will be essential. Comprehensive support services will need to be 
provided and especially, financial aid. (JuaUty must be emphasized. Colleges must 
reach out to community schools, agencies, and businesses. We must bridge educational 
gaps by extending classes to cover required material. Other bridge programs include 
tutoring, learning laboratories, collaborative study groups, and intensive advising. 
Collies must reward good teaching diaracterized by caring, mentoring, sensitivity to 
cultural differences, and high expectations for all students. Administrators need to 
recruit a diverse feculty and, in general, construct a nonthreatening social environment. 



CONCLUSION 5: North Carolina c<nmnuiiity colleges are increasingly serving a 
more diverse student population. 

Over the pest 25 years, the student population has become more diverse with regard 
to age. In 1968, three fourths of the curriculum students were 22 years of age or 
younger, as compared to 39 percent in 1988. Likewise, within the continuing education 
student enrollments, there has been a steady proportimal increase in students 30 years 
of age or older. While the findings indicate that overall the age of the student body is 
increasing, there was a resurgence in the 17 and 18-year-old curriculum students in 
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1988, u wdl as a flight increase in the 19 or youngs aged continuing education 
students. 

Over the past 25 years, the student population has become more diverse with 
regard to type of residence while enrolled. Whereas the majority of curriculum students 
resided with parenu in 1968, in 1988 thirty-four percent resided with parenu, 39 
percent with a spouse, and 26 percent had some type of indq)endent living arrangement. 
In 1968 the miyority of curriculum studenu were single, whereas in 1988 only 48 
percent were single and 52 percent were married, separated, widowed, or divorced. 

In 1968, curriculum students tended to be enrolled full-time attending day classes. 
In 1988, more curriculum students were attending evening classes and were enrolled on 
a part-time basis. More continuing education students were attending classes during the 
day in 1988 as compared to 1969. 

Currently, the diversity ammg the students was evident with regard to age, 
marital status, and educational background. The average age of all students was 34 
years of age, and the ages of students ranged from 16 to 90. Forty-five percent of the 
students were under 30 years of age, and 21 percent were over 50 years of age. 
Whereas 48 percent of the students were married, 35 percent we.'e single, never 
married. The students being s^ed had diverse educatimi backgrounds, with 18 percent 
rqxnting less than a high school education and 12 percent being college graduates. 
Some students were non-readers, although others held advanced d^rees. Fifty-four 
pocent of the students had a high school education or less; 40 percent had more than 
a high school education. 

Hie diversity of the students was also reflected in their enrollment in educational 
programs. Substantial differences between curriculum and ccmtinuing educatira students 
were found with r^ard to many of the variables examined in this study. Furthomore, 
there were major differences by program areas within the curriculum and continuing 
education program areas. The college transfer student was most like the traditional 
college student, with 50 percent being 22 years of age or less, whereas 65 percent of 
the occupational education students were 30 years of age or older. With regard to 
primary educational goals, 68 percent of the continuing education students did not intend 
to complete a d^ree program, although 35 percent of the curriculum students intended 
to earn an associate degree in a career program. 

Some traditional responses by instituticms for diversity have focused on student 
assistance-addressmg the particular needs or problems fdt to be barriers to students' 
success. Other institutiras have made efforts at institutional accommodaticms, 
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acknowledging that some of the banien for succeu rest with the institution. Smith 
(1989) suggested that an even broader effort is the capacity of the institutions to 
*ofgani» for diversity." In the face of such a diverse student population in North 
Carolina community colleges, administrators and faculty must prepare themselves to 
educate a plundistic population which is part of a pluralistic society. If the needs and 
interesU of diverse studenu are tu be met, North CaroUna community colleges must 
organize for diversity. 

With older students enrolling in higher proportioas, community colleges may need 
to give more eniphaais to fiKulty development and continuing education, particularly in 
the area of developmental tasks throughout the lifeqian. Community college 
adminiitnaors and ftculty need to be sensitive to the unkjue needs of adults as learners. 
In the past, educaton were oiienled to teaching younger studenu who were piepaiing 
tot adult life. The findings of this study suggest that community college students are 
adults with job and famUy reqxmsibiUties, who are attending school on a part-time 
basis. Curricular designs, instnietianal strategies, and support services need to be 
devekiped and implemented within a framework of adult development and lifelong 
learning, rather than traditional adolescent psychology. Additionally, feculty and 
administrators may need to examine the role of "teacher" in the teaching/learning 
relationship with the mature adult learner. As Gibb (1960), Knowles (1980), Brundage 
and Mackeracher (1980), and Smith (1982) suggested, adulu are more interested in 
solving problems than they are in learning subject matter. As a rule, adulu like their 
learning activities to be problem centered, to be meaningful to their life situation, and 
they want the learning outcomes to have some immediacy of application (Brookfidd, 
1986). Likewise, mature learners will be more independent than their younger 
counterparu, and they wiU want to integrate their learning with their previous 
experience. The instructor will need to be more of a resource persm or fecilitator of - 
learning and less of a transmitter of knowledge. Programs, curricula, and the 
sequences of courses need to be flexible to accommodate the adult learner. Likewise, 
with more experienced, working, part-time studenu, faculty may need to be retrained 
in the state-of-the-art technology in business and industry. 

The Commission on the Future of North Carolina's Community College has done 
a commendable job of reaffirming North Carolina's commitment to offering training in 
basic and technical skills to all of iu people-in all their diversity. Appropriate 
challenges have been made to upgrade the quality of community college faculty, suff, 
administrators, and programs. Efforu are being focused on implementing the 
Commission's recommendations over the next sevoal years. To support these efforu, 
requesu for more adequate funding have been made to the North Carolina General 
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Assembly. More money is needed if these colleges are to become more effective 
instrumenu for educational and economic development in North Carolina. 

CONCLUSION 6: North CaroUna*! commuiiity coUegcf serve primarily their local 
communitiei and |Nrovi(^ postaecondary educational opportunities to people who 
otherwise would not attoid college. 

Curriculum and continuing education studenu dted their first preference of institution 
to attend u the community college th^ were currently attending. Curriculum studenu 
lanked a public four-year college/university u their second choice of uistitution to 
attend, whereu continuing education students selected anotha community college. 

In 1988, more than four fifths of all curriculum studenu were attending an 
institution located in their home county. The research findings suggested that most 
studenu lived or worked near the place where they attended classes. Seventy-three 
percent of the curriculum studenu traveled IS or fewer miles one way to class, whereas 
72 percent of the continuing education studenu cited they traveled ten or fewer miles 
(Mie way to class. Eighty-one percent of curriculum student? were attending cUsses on 
their institution's main campus. 

Most community collie studenu lived and worked in the geographical area of the 
community collie th^ attended, and most planned tc continue to live and woric in the 
service area of the local college. The geographical location of the community college 
or iu satellite campuses is very uiiportant to the community college student. The 
evidence shows that adult studenu do not travel long distances to attend classes. 

When the preferences and the ages of studenu, as well as the distances traveled 
to class and the locatira of classes are «camined, North Carolina community colleges 
appear to be meeting major local educational needs of adulu who live in the immediate 
service area. These community-based institutions play a major role in providing 
educati(mal opportunities for North Carolinians. StudenU reported they attended these 
collies because of the educational programs or courses available, the locaticm of 
classes, the low cost, the convenient class schedule, and the quality of instruction. 
Given the adult roles of the majority of community college atudenu, it is likely that 
these institutional charactnistics will continue to be key influences in future studenu' 
decisions to attend. 

Most of the study respondenu were comfortable and satisfied with their decision 
to attend thdr local conununity collie. Approximately one half of all community 
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college itudenu would not have attended another college if their community college had 
not existed. This group represented approximately one third of the curriculum studenu 
and two thirds of the continuing education students. Further indication of their 
' satisftction was provided by 98 percent of the study respondenu who reported they 
would recommend their college to a friend. This evidence clearly indicates these 
institutions are serving and building their local communities and providing postsecondary 
educational opportunities to people who otherwise would not attend collie. 

The findings suggest that community colleges provide a very important 
opportunity for citizens of North Carolina and their reqwctive communities. Every 
effort needs to be made to eApond the availability of educational programs to more 
communities in North Carolina rather than to reduce the number of colleges. If the 
number of colleges were reduced then more satellite campuses would be needed to make 
educational opportunities available. Adults who are working and going to school 
part time with family responsibilities are not likdy to travel more than 15 to 20 miles 
to attend classes. All 58 colleges are not located within commuting distance for m&ny 
adults who need to be enrolled in classes. It appears that all adults do not have equal 
opportunities for access to what these colleges have to offer. If the system intends to 
extend opportunities to a more diverse student population, then classes will need to be 
more accessible both geognq)hicaIly and economically. 
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PARTV: APPENDICES 

Part V includes eight sections which may be used by the 
reader to fiariher understand and interpret the technical 
aspects (tftiw study. AdeUtiomUy, these appendices may prove 
hejpfid tofitture researchers , specifically those involved in 
large systmwide survey research projects. 

The appendices are asfottom: (A) Enrollment Projections 
and Allocated Sample Sim for Colleges in the North Carolina 
Comnumity College System, Fall Quarter, 1988; (B) College 
Research Coordinators; (C) Workup Loauions and Dates; 
0) Procedures for Drawir^ die Sample; (E) Actual Sample 
Sizes and College Re^se Rates; (F) Researdi Survey 
Instrument; (G) Pretest Findings and Reliability of Research 
Instrument Responses; and (H) Expansion Faaors. 
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Appendix A: Enrottmeni Projections and Allocated Sample Sizes 
for Colleges in the North Carolina 
Community College System, Fall Quarter, 1988 

Enrollment Prqjections 

EnioUinent projections for the M quarter, 1988, were calculated for each of the 58 
colleges in the North Carolina Community College System. The enrollment projection 
formula was: 

Change in enrollment, Fall 1987 to Fall 1988 * (A + B)/ 2 
A - percent change from Fall 1985 to Fall 1986 
B « percent change from Fall 1986 to Fall 1987 
Enrollment percentage changes for previous M quarters, 1985 to 1986, and 1986 
to 1987, were calculated. By using the actual undupUcated enrollment figures provided 
by the North Carolina Dqiarbnent of Community Colleges for the frdl quarters of 1985, 
1986, and 1987, it was possible to compute an enrollment percentage change. The sum 
of these two enrollment percentage changes was averaged to generate a percentage 
which would approximate the expected change between frOl quarters, 1987 and 1988. 

Tlie enrollment projection formula was used to detect changes in the curriculum and 
continuing education program areas. Sqniate enrollment projections were established 
for both program areas. The sum of these two projections constituted the total 
enrollment prqjecti(Ni for a qmfic college. 



Sample Selection Metiiodology 

Two major objectives of Ais study were (a) to provide a profile of the students 
enrolled in all 58 coUeges of the North Carolina Community CoUege System, and (b) 
to^ovide each participating college with a profile of the students enrolled in their 
re^Mctive curriculum and continuing education program areas. 

To ensure a rqnesentative and accurate picture of the students in any given collie 
within the system, a sample of sufficient size must be taken. An assumption was made 
that aU colleges particqMting in the study should receive information on their students 
that is equr^^y precise and accurate. Based on time considerations, resources available 
to conduct the study, and the general size of the prqject, it was determined that all 
schools should receive data that is, at a minimum, accurate to within (+ -) 3.5% of an 
estimated population value. This accuracy should have a 0.68 probability of being true. 
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In conjunction with Dr. Charles Proctor, Department of Statistics, NCSU, a 
formula for sample size was selected that allowed the desired degree of precision, 
accounted for the effects of sampling clusters or classes, and adjusted for variations in 
the sizes in the colleges. As a result, those colleges participating in the study could 
expect: (a) information that was comparable to the information obtained by the oitia 
collies in terms of piecision, (b) informaticm that accounted for the effects introduced 
by sampling whole classes, and (c) a sample size tfiat reflected the size of the college. 

When the data from all of the particqnting collies were combined to obtain an 
over-all profile of the North Carolina Community CoUege System, it was proposed that 
the resulting rmatim would be extremely accunue and precise with an expected 
error of less than <me percent, 95% of the time. 



Projected Enrollment and Allocated Sample Size for Each Participating Collie, Fall 
1988 





Enrollment 


Allocated 




rTOjCCQXjH 


ooinpie oiic 


ALAMANCE CC 


7,191 


367 


ANSON CC 


2,027 


324 


ASHEVILLE-BUNCOMBE TCC 


6,335 


361 


BEAUFORT COUNTY CC 


3,026 


335 


BLADEN CC 


1,784 


321 


BLUE RIDGE CC 


3,818 


343 


BRUNSWICK CC 


1,660 


319 


CALDWELL CC & TI 


5,299 


354 


CAPE FEAR CC 


4,408 


348 


CARl^RET CC 


3,191 


337 


CATAWBA VALLEY CC 


5,638 


357 


CENTRAL CAROLINA CC 


5,927 


359 


CENTRAL PIEDMONT CC 


22,211 


432 


CLEVELAND CC 


3,021 


335 


COASTAL CAROLINA CC 


6,818 


364 


COLLEGE OF ALBEMARLE 


3,449 


339 


CRAVEN CC 


3,257 


338 


DAVIDSON COUNTY CC 


4,702 


350 


DURHAM TCC 


7,038 


366 


EDGECOMBE CC 


2,726 


332 


FAYETTEVILLE TCC 


17,101 


414 


FORSYTH TCC 


8,538 


375 


GASTON COLLEGE 


5,963 


359 


GXnLFORD TCC 


14,151 


402 


HALIFAX CC 


2,987 


335 


HAYWOOD CC 


1,813 


321 
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Projected Enrollment and Allocated Sample Size for Each Participating College, Fall 



Collie 

ISOTHERMAL CC 
JAMES SPRUNT CC 
JOHNSTON CC 
LENOIR CC 
I lARTIN CC 
MAYLANDCC 
MCDOWELL TCC 
MITCHELL CC 
MONTGOMERY CC 
NASRCC 
PAMUCOCC 
PIEDMONT CC 
PnTCC 
RANDOLPH CC 
RICHMOND CC 
ROANOKE-CHOWAN CC 
ROBESON CC 
ROCKINGHAM CC 
ROWAN-CABARRUS CC 
SAMPSON CC 
SANDHILLS CC 
SOUTHEASTERN CC 
SOUTHWESTERN CC 
STANLY CC 
SURRY CC 
TRI-COUNTYCC 
VANC&GRANVILLE CC 
WAKE TCC 
WAYNE CC 

WESTERN PIEDMONT CC 
WILKES CC 
WILSON COUNTY TC 



Enrollment Allocated 
Projection Sample Size 



4,364 


347 


1,585 


318 


5,833 


358 


4,678 


350 


1,776 


321 


1,522 


317 


742 


301 


3,380 


339 


1,594 


318 


3,392 


339 


415 


285 


2,078 


325 


5,181 


353 


5,001 


352 


3,041 


335 


1,854 


322 


3,930 


344 


3,159 


337 


8,060 


372 


2,411 


329 


5,199 


354 






2,121 


325 


3,849 


343 


4,094 


345 


1,699 


320 


4,124 


345 


13,472 


399 


5,192 


353 


4,499 


348 


4,532 


348 


3,804 


342 


273,414 


20,003 
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Appendix B: College Research Coordinators 



The president of each of the 58 colleges that participated in this study appointed a 
staff member to serve as a college research coordinator. The coordinators, listed by 
collie, were the following: 



ALAMANCE CC 
ANSON CC 

ASHEVnXE-BUNCOMBE TCC 
BEAUFORT COUNTY CC 
BLADEN CC 
BLUE RIDGE CC 
BRUNSWICK CC 
CALDWELL CC & TT 
CAFE FEAR CC 
CARTERET CC 
CATAWBA VALLEY CC 
CENTRAL CAROLINA CC 
CENTRAL PIEDMONT CC 
CLEVELAND CC 
COASTAL CAROLINA CC 
COLLEGE OF ALBEMARLE 
CRAVEN CC 
DAVIDSON COUNTY CC 
DURHAM TCC 
EDGECOMBE CC 
FAYETIEVILLE TCC 
FORSYTH TCC 
GASTON COLLEGE 
GUILFORD TCC 
HALIFAX CC 
HAYWOOD CC 
ISOTHERMAL CC 
JAMES SPRUNT CC 
JOHNSTON CC 
LENOIR CC 
MARTIN CC 
MAYLANDCC 
MCDOWELL TCC 
MITCHELL CC 
MONTGOMERY CC 



Mr. Bill Paris 
Ms. Anna Baucom 
Mr. Jack Davis 
Ms. Sue Brookshire 
Mr. James Oxendine 
Ms. Jacque Beddingfiekl 
Ms. H. Elizabeth McLean 
Mr. T<my Deal 
Mr. Chris Zingdman 
Ms. Gale Swann 
Dr. Donald Altieri 
Mr. Larry Hamilton 
Mr. Joim Quinl^ 
Mrs. LouAnn Bridges 
Mr. Charles Lancaster 
Ms. Clate Aydlett 
Ms. Ddx»ah Hunter 
Mr. Edwin Morse 
Dr. Jackson Butler 
Mr. Thomas Anderson 
Ms. Ruth Hankins 
Mr. Charles King 
Ms. Carol Harbers 
Mr. Ed Knight 
Mr. Ray Barmer 
Mr. L. Dea.1 McMahon 
Ms. Kdly Ashley 
Mr. Michael Fortner 
Ms. Julia McCullers 
Mr. Bud Vick 
Ms. Peggy Cherry 
Ms. Suzanne Ledford 
Mr. Jim Biddix 
Ms. Phyllis Bailey 
Mr. PhiUip Kissdl 
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NASHCC 
PAMUCO CC 
PIEDMONT CC 

pmcc 

RANDOLPH CC 
RICHMOND CC 
ROANOKE-CHOWAN CC 
ROBESON CC 
ROCKINOHAM CC 
ROWAN-CABARRUS CC 
SAMPSON CC 
SANDHILLS CC 
SOUTHEASTERN CC 
SOUmWESTERN CC 
STANLY CC 
SURRY CC 
TRI-COUNTYCC 
VANCE-GRANVILLE CC 
WAKETCC 
WAYNE CC 

WESTERN PIEDMONT CC 
WILKES CC 
WILSON COUNTY TC 



Appendices 

Mr. Robert Semple 
Mr. John Jones 
Mr. Josq)h Moorefield 
Dr. Edgar Boyd 
Ms. Carol Elmore 
Ms. Terri Jacobs 
Mr. Robert Sessoms 
Mr. MarkKinUw 
Dr. Robbie Needham 
Mr. Colin Shaw 
Ms. Linda Fairdoth 
Ms. Iris Brown 
Mr. Bob Young 
Ms. Sibyl Reed 
Ms. Diuine Burton 
Dr. Sheny Madison 
Mr. Icim Bandy 
Mr. Frank Madigan 
Mr. Ed Silvey 
Mr. Jim Thomas 
Ms. BiUie Mesks 
Mr. Lany Caudill 
Ms. Janet Betts 
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Appendix C: Workshop Locations and Dates 



September 16, 1988 
Sq>tember 19, 1988 
September 20, 1988 
Sq)tember 26, 1988 
Sq>tember 27, 1988 
Sq>tember 28, 1988 
September 30, 1988 



Central Piedmont Community College 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Asheville-Buncombe Technical C.C. 
Asheville, North Carolina 

Wilkes Community College 
Wilkesboro, North Carolina 

Cxpt Fear Community College 
Wilmington, North Carolina 

Pitt Community College 
Greenville, North Carolina 

Wake Technical Community College 
Raldgh, North Carolina 

Randolph Community Collie 
Ashd>on>, North Carolina 
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Appendix D: Procedures for Drawing the Sample 



One of the tasks of the college coordinator was drawing the sample for their college. 
A nuyor porticm of the coordinator's workshop was devoted to a discussion and 
exercise related to this task. A copy of the completed sampling worksheets and total 
dass lists were sent to the research team at North Carolina State University, where 
the sampling process was checked for accuracy. The following procedure was used 
in selecting the sample from each college. These instructions were presented at the 
workshops and incorporated into the college research coordinator's manual. The 
page numbers listed reference the manual. 



How to Draw the Sample of Classes For Your College 
A. Fkvpare the Total Class List 

1. Secure a copy of your Institution's Class Report for this quarter which shows all 
curriculum classes with enrollment per dass. If this list is not available, call NCSU 
project staff. 

2. Secure a list of all continuing education classes which will be in operation during 
the seventh wedc of the M quarter, with enrollment per class. If you cannot get exact 
enroUments for octensim classes, ask Extoision/ Cmtinuing Education to give you an 
estimate of average dass size. 

3. Combine the curriculum and continuing education class lists into one TOTAL 
CLASS LIST with enrollment per class. You do not need to retype the lists, just 
combine so that you can work with the one TOTAL CLASS LIST. This TOTAL 
CLASS LIST is your sampling frame. It is very important to the representativeness of 
this project that it be as complete and correct as possible. Remember in combining the 
two lists, that the curriculum list is first, with the continuing education list following. 

4. Number all classes on your TOTAL CLASS UST from "1" to however many 
classes you have. This number is called the "total class list number." 

5. Add the enrollment per dass for all classes to get a sum (one number). This 
number is called the DUPUCATED HEADCOUNT for your coUege. This number for 
your collie is 
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B. Figure the Number of Classes in Your Sample 

6. Use the following information to calculate the number of classes your sample will 
include. 

Number of classes on the TOTAL CLASS LIST A = 

Desired sample size for your college B « 

This number is obtained from DESIRED 
SAMPLE SIZES FOR EACH COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE, pg. 24. 

DUPLICATED HEADCOUNT from step 5 above, C = 

Use these figures in the following equation to get: 

Number of classes in sample for your collie * D. 

To calculate the numba of classes which will be needed for your sample use the 
following equation. 

(B X A) 

D = 



C 

If you do not get a whole number for your answer, round up to the next highest whole 
number. For »cample, if your answer is D « 6. 13 you would round up to D « 7. 
Vorify your figures and then truisfer them to the correspcmding designation on t>s 
SAMPLING WOB!C SHEET, pg. 22. 



C. Choosing the Classes For Your Sample 

7. Calculate the SAMPLING GAP, G. Use the numbers you have calculated in Step 
six. 

A 

= G 



D 

In the calculaticm of the sampling gap vat 2 decimal digits. Do not round up to the 
next highest whole number. 

8. You are now ready to select classes from your TOTAL CLASS LIST. To select 
the first dass to be included in your sample use the TABLE OF RANDOM NUMBERS 
which has been taqped onto the SAMPLING WORK SHEET, pg. 22. If there are 99 
or fewer classes on your TOTAL CLASS LIST, you will use a 2-digit number from the 
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random number table. If there are 100 classes or more on your TOTAL CLASS LIST, 
you will use a 3-digit number. 

DEFINmONS: IN-RANGE NUMBER-A 2 or 3 digit number observed on the 
TABLE OF RANDOM NUMBERS which is equal to or less than the total number of 
classes at your college. OUT-OF-RANGE NUMBER-A 2 or 3 digit number observed 
on the TABLE OF RANDOM NUMBERS which is greater than the total number of 
classes at your college. 

HOW TO USE THE RANDOM NUMBER TABLE: Start with the first random digit 
in the upper left comer of the Table. If you need two digits use the first two. If you 
need three, use the first three. If the number is out-of-range, then cross the (Ugits out 
and use Oe next 2 or 3 landom digits in order. Ignore Oe spadngs and row changes 
between sets of five digits; the table is just one long string of random numbers. 
Continue reviewing 2 digit or 3 digit numbers until you have an in-tange number. 
Write the in-nnge random number on the S.\MPLING WORK SHEET, pg. 22. 

EXAMPLE OP HOW TO USE THE RANDOM NUMBER TABLE: Suppose you have 
382 dasi» and the random numbers are "41771 78761 84513 47052," etc. 
Review the random numbers in 2 or 3 digit sequence. The first in-range number 
you come to is 184. 

9. Look at the column on your list in which you numbered your classes from "1" to 
however many there are. This column is made up of the "total class list numbm." 
Locale the "total class list number" which is the same number as the random number 
you have chosen. 

The SAMPLING WORK SHEET, pg. 22, wiU be used as a record of the classes 
which will be included in your sample. Beside the CLASS NUMBER IN SAMPLE 
01 write the "total dass list number", the class title, and course number. For your 
convenience and administration, columns have been included for Time/Day and 
Location. When you have completed this step you have chosen the first class in 
your sanq)le. 

10. Add the SAMPLING GAP (Step 7) to the "total class list number" of your first 
class. From this obtained number you wiU round off to receive a whole number which 
is called the CHOSEN CLASS. This wiU identify the second dass in your sample. On 
the SAMPLING WORK SHEET, pg. 22, beside CLASS NUMBER IN SAMPLE 02, 
complete the needed in.'iDnnation. Continue adding the SAMPLING GAP until you have 
selected as many classes u your sample requires (Step 6). Continue to complete the 
needed information on the SAMPLING WORK SHEET, pg. 22. 

You will probably reach the end of your TOTAL CLASS LIST before you have 
sdected all the classes needed for your sample. When this hai^s, just subtract 
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the total number of classes from the last calculated number (with two decimal 
digits). This will start you back near the beginning of your list. 

EXAMPLE: Referring to the example listed in (8) assume that the SAMPLING GAP 
is "27.29" and that D » 14 (number of classes in the sample for your college). 
Beginning witli the first total class list number of 184, chosen from the random number 
table, you would keq> adding "27.29" as in the following example. 

CLASS NUMBER 

IN SAMPLE ADDING SAMPLING GAP CHOSEN CLASS 



01 




184 
+ 27.29 


184 


02 




211.29 
+ 27.29 


211 


03 




238.58 
+ 27.29 


239 


04 




265.87 
+ 27.29 


266 


05 




293.16 
+ 27.29 


293 


06 




320.45 
+ 27.29 


320 


07 




347.74 
+ 27.29 


348 


08 




375.03 
+ 27.29 


375 






402.32 (Ova the total number o 




Subtract 


382.00 (Number of classes) 


09 




20.32 
+ 27.29 


20 


10 




47.61 
+ 27.29 


48 


11 




74.90 
+ 27.29 


75 


12 




102.19 
+ 27.29 


102 


13 




129.48 
+ 27.29 


129 


14 




156.77 


157 



This process should cycle you through your entire TOTAL CLASS UST. 
CHECK: Add 27.29 to the last two decimal number obtained. 

156.77 + 27.29 - 184.06 
This number rounds to 184 which is the number of the first chosen class at 01. 
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Sampling Work Shett 

A » TOTAL NUMBER OF CLASSES: 

B = DESIRED SAMPLE SIZE: 

C » DUPUCATED HEADCOUNT: 

D = NUMBER OF CLASSES IN YOUR SAMPLE: 
D « (B X A) / C 

(_x_) / 

G » SAMPLING GAP: 

G = A/D 

RANDOM NUMBER SELECTED 

SAMPLE FORM: Classes Selected For Sample 

Class Class Tifle 

Number Chosen 8c Course 

In Sample Class Number Time/Day Location 

01^ 

02_ 

03__ 

04^ 

05^ 

06 

07_ 

08 

185 

ER^ 216 



Appendix E: Actual Sample Sizes and College Response Rates 

Usable 

Actual Questionnaire Nonrespondents 
College Sample N % Absent Refused Other 



ALAMANCE CC 


305 


247 


81 


35 


6 


17 


ANSON CC 


317 


248 


78 


67 


2 


0 


AgWPVn J F^RTTWrnMRF TCC 


449 


326 


73 


102 


8 


13 


BEAUFORT COUNTY CC 


355 


299 


84 


53 


3 


0 


BLADEN CC 


286 


259 


91 


27 


0 


0 


BLUE BIDGE CC 


390 


330 


85 


52 


8 


0 


BRUNSWICK CC 


309 


239 


77 


66 


3 


1 


CALDWELL CC & Tl 


308 


258 


84 


48 


0 


2 


CAFE FEAR CC 


306 


255 


83 


51 


0 


0 


CARTERET CC 


357 


311 


87 


33 


11 


2 


CATA'^^'BA VALLEY CC 


316 


249 


79 


67 


0 


0 


CENTRAL CAROLINA CC 


357 


318 


89 


37 


0 


2 


CENTRAL FIEDMONT CC 


471 


360 


76 


102 


8 


1 


CLEVELAND CC 


321 


270 


84 


49 


0 


2 


COASTAL CAROLINA CC 


378 


327 


87 


49 


2 


0 


COLLEGE OF ALBEMARLE 


397 


335 


84 


61 


1 


0 


CRAVEN CC 


318 


270 


85 


41 


0 


7 


DAVIDSON COUNTY CC 


339 


272 


80 


61 


6 


0 


DURHAM TCC 


287 


243 


85 


42 


2 


0 


EDGECOMBE CC 


400 


319 


80 


80 


0 


1 


FAYETTEVILLE TCC 


560 


480 


86 


64 


9 


7 


FORSYTH TCC 


383 


323 


84 


59 


1 


0 


GASTON COLLEGE 


337 


265 


79 


31 


1 


40 


lUILFORD TCC 


386 


312 


81 


74 


0 


0 


HALIFAX CC 


340 


289 


85 


41 


10 


0 


HAYWOOD CC 

AAA A A ▼ V ^^^^ 


341 


277 


81 


63 


1 


0 


ISOTHERMAL CC 


306 


181 


59 


30 


95 


0 


JAMES SPRUNT CC 


357 


284 


80 


61 


8 


4 


JOHNSTON CC 


313 


271 


87 


37 


5 


0 


LENOIR CC 


398 


329 


83 


63 


6 


0 


MARTIN CC 


332 


301 


91 


11 


0 


20 


MAYLANDCC 


343 


266 


78 


71 


6 


0 


MCDOWELL TCC 


261 


211 


81 


50 


0 


0 


MITCHELL CC 


346 


290 


84 


54 


0 


2 


MONTGOMERY CC 


307 


243 


79 


57 


7 


0 


NASHCC 


327 


248 


76 


63 


16 


0 


PAMUCOCC 


258 


202 


78 


55 


1 


0 


PIEDMONT CC 


387 


299 


77 


77 


2 


9 


pnrcc 


363 


299 


82 


63 


1 


0 


RANDOLPH CC 


385 


257 


67 


58 


12 


58 
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55 (B) 55 

Usable 

Actual Questionnaire NonreqxMidents 

College Sample N % Absent Refused Other 



RIOflMOND CC 


335 


261 


78 


54 


20 


0 


ROANOKE-CHOWAN CC 


336 


237 


71 


62 


14 


23 


ROBESON CC 


306 


217 


71 


51 


35 


3 


ROCKINGHAM CC 


440 


358 


81 


69 


13 


0 


KUWAM*CABARKUS CC 


358 


273 


76 


70 


9 


6 


SAMPSON CC 


334 


301 


90 


24 


3 


6 


SANDHILLS CC 


351 


258 




Do 


0 


1 n 
19 


SOUTHEASTERN CC 


295 


215 


73 


42 


33 


5 


SOUTHWESTERN CC 


314 


257 


82 


50 


7 


0 


STANLY CC 


430 


358 


83 


64 


8 


0 


SURRY CC 


314 


256 


82 


53 


4 


1 


TRI-COUNTY CC 


382 


277 


73 


103 


2 


0 


VANCE-GRANVILLE CC 


362 


308 


85 


54 


0 


0 


WAKETCC 


281 


227 


81 


54 


0 


0 


WAYNE CC 


263 


213 


81 


31 


10 


9 


WESTERN PIEDMONT CC 


283 


236 


83 


47 


0 


0 


WILKES CC 


313 


271 


87 


42 


0 


0 


WILSON COUNTY TC 


354 


311 


28 






_2 




20,04716,196 


81 


3,179 


410 


262 



The mean response rate was 81 percent for the 58 participatiiij^^ colleges, 
a Actual sample - number of students enrolled in sampled classes at the time of 
survey; excludes classes that had ended or been canceled and students who had dropped 
from the class after registration and prior to administration of the questionnaire. 



b Usable questionnaires = number of questionnaires completed by studer.ts, edited, 
and scanned by computer; % = usable questionnaires divided by number in actual 
sample; [x] « mean percentage. 

c Absent « number of students enrolled in sampled classes but not in class during the 
research instrument administration; refused = number of enrolled students present at 
time of research instrument administration but refusing to conq>lete the questionnaire; 
other > number of students enrolled in sampled classes but not completing the 
questionnaire because the questionnaires were not administered to the students: due to 
the instructor's assessment they could not complete the questionnaire, due to the 
instructor's refusal to administrate the questionnaire, and due to not enough 
questionnaires delivered to the instructors. 
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NORTH CAROUNA 
Otpartmtnt of Comm unity CoHtptt 
Statt Board of Community CollaQOS 
and tht 

Dtpartmtnt of Aduh and Community Colloot Education 
North Carolina Statt Univortity 

1988 89 STUDENT PROFILE QUESTIONNAIRE 



Your data fiaa batn randomly aalao 


Id 10 partcipatt in a aurvty tf aiudi 


mis in Narth Carolina oommumty and 


tachmcal PoMmi, Tht aurvty wilt pi 


atida vary imo^nafH Infofmation a 


MMit atudam mtartatt and rwads. and 


htip ytur caNaft plan couraaa and ai 


mwcaa lor atudama. H alao ahi 


iMT how atudam prof das m commuhity 


oonaaaa navt cnanBto avar ma paai i 


wanty*fiva yaara. 


naaaa foad and anaavtr oaah fuaadt 


fi oaft^Nd^* ^ar aaah anMivar* dartM 


n tha drcla eamplaialy. dvouwamia 


ehanta on anawar, araaa vour old ana 




m wmmr Ttaaaumtylatalunianrand 


yaur aiMMaia wM IM iHpi aam^aiaiy ai 


ndldaniMl. IndividualaiflMlnaifeaidi 


NdHad. On^f'^aupdMa wWlMfapanad 




sndfeymacMna. MaaaaiMaaNumfe 


wZpaneN. Nlinaach racia eaa»iaial>L 


^ui da noi laarti auiaida tlia cada* Mi 


laaa da not laid or Mr ihia auaadai 


mat. THANK YOU PCm YOUR mUh 



CJUMHt: 

0. Caavaaaatapaniai 



OYtt 



1. 



m^m^m^^^m %Afa^A *A ^^^^^^^^ 

.1 



«>t 
®t 
®® 
®t 

®® 

®® 
®® 



2i ^^^^Bf Mvft^y tettvft 



O Thit It my firtt limt 

O TwoiHim 

O TlWM tm^tt 

O ^tur ar mert iimtt 



1.1 



«®0 

GOO® 

09®® 
®®®® 

9fe4)® 



4. Stk 

O 

o 



O Amtrictn 

o 
o 
o 
o 

O Ortwi 



t 

o® 

0® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
®® 
I®® 



7. 



Smt^t. Hitrfitt 



o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



. Aft ytvt 

OYti 
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t. Wmt WM your final tcora on 
tlwQtO«Mm7 

O Did not t«k« GEO txtm 

O B««ow225 

O 225-249 

O 260-274 

O 27S'299 

O 300or •bO¥t 

10. WHat WM your gftdt tv r ag t 

In'Mfliwhoel? (Etiimaia) 

OA 

Ob 

Oc 

OMowC 
O Comptatad GEO 
Nona ol tha abovt 

11. WlMt la your avavaN trad^i 
•wfvpv Ol imo oooaaar 

(Eatimata.) 
O Don't havaona 
O Don't know 
OA 

o« 

Oc 

O BalowC 



12. WhM 4e you MtwaHy atMntf 
■nv pfvio« io anano moai 
f H Niara) of your alaaaaa? 
{Umk ona undar "aaualiy 
attand" and ona undar "prafar 
to attand.") 

MVMHHIP rIVIW* ID 

Altvad Afliand 

O.....Mornmgt O 

O.... Afiornoont ....O 

O. — Evonings O 

O... Waokandt ....O 

1 9< Whofa do you attand moot 
C% or mofo) of your olaaaaa? 

O Main campus 

OWorfcplaca 

O Branch campus 

O Othar off-campus sita 

(church, school, rasidanca) 
O Equally dividad batwaan 

on-campus and off*campus 

locations 



1 9* flow mwiy uiiiaioiii couroaa 
ara you tpkinf at this tima? 
(Count aach diffarant ABE class. 
GEO dass or laarntng lab as 
ona coursa ) 

O®®00®®0© 



IS. Now many cradft hours ara 
you taking ttiis quartar? 

O Not taking coursas for cradit 

0^-3 cra^ hours 

04-7 crao t ours 

0 6-11 crac.t hours 

O 12-16 cradit hours 

O 16-19 craoft hours 

O 20 or mora cradit hours 

19. Now many cfocfc tioura par 
vvaak ara you in doss this 
quartar? 

Ol'6 0 16-20 

§6-10 021>26 
1M2 O2630 
013*1S O Mora than 30 

17 Counting your currant onroi* 
nMnt liaufa* wliat is tlia numbar 
of quartar Hours you hava 
talian at tfiia Institution? 
(Estimata Writa in balow and 
darkan tha propar ctrclas.) 



®o® 

09)® 
O® 
•® 

8® 
® 
•® 

i® 
® 
II 

18. Now many quartara. including 
this quartar. hava you boon 
anroNod at tliis ooNoga? 

O F»rM O ^ 07 

02 05 Oe 

0 3 0 6 O 9 or more 

19. What is tha diatanoa you 
uauaNy traval (ona way) to 
attand elaaa? 

O0-3milas 
O 4-6 milas 
O 6 -10milas 
O IMSmilas 
O 16-20 milas 
O 21-25 milas 
O 26-30 milas 
O 31-36 milas 
O 36-50 miles 
O Ovar 50 miles 



20. Now many trips do you maka 
to school aach ¥vaaii7 

01 05 

02 06 

0 3 O 7 or more 

04 



21. Nava you avar baan anrollad in 
a dagraa program at a four-yaar 
co H aga or univorsity? 

O Yas 

O No 



22. What typa of achool aattlng or 
nowadhoolaattlwg did you moat 
raoantly attand bafora antaring 
thia oollaga? 

O Kindargartan to high school 
O Anotfiar community coilaga 
O Two'vaar privata collaga 
O ^bitc four*yaar collaga/ 
univarsity 

O Prtvata four yaar collaga/ 
university 

O Vocational/trada school 

O Busir>ass/ir)dustry 

O Labor/profaasional association 

O Govarnmant agency 

O Community agency 

O Other 



23. What is your primary educational 
goal wtdla attending this eoMaga? 
(Mark one ) 

O To explore e new academic/ 
career erea 

O To prepare for e first job/ 
career 

O To prepare for e different 
|ob/cereer 

O To update/improve skills for 

my currem job 
O To prepare for trensfer to e 

four^yeer college 
O For self -enricnment/personel 

interest/leisure 
O To cope with e mejor chenga 

in my life 

O To improve my basic skills in 
reading, writing, and/or 
methemetics 
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24. What it your prtfiwrygradiMtion 
intantlon wMto attwidiiig this 
c ollaoa? (Mark ona ) 

O Complata talactad coursas. do 
not :nti»od to graduata 

O Es^*^ ^iQ^ achool diploma/ 
GED 

O E«rn a collaga diploma in a 

caraar program 
O Earn a collaga cartif icata in 

a caraar program 
O Esrn an ataociata dagraa m 

a caraar program 
O Esrn aasocir sgraa m 

a collaga trana -ogram 



2b What ia tha Mftiaat laval of 
adueatlon you plan tp obtain 
at any coWaBO? 

O High achool diploma or GEO 

O Vocational diploma 

O Tachnical <appliad actanca) 

daoraa 
O Asaooata d^^raa 
Q Bachalor'a dagraa 
O Maatar'a dagraa 
O Doctorata 
OOthar 



26. Excluding youraaH. what ona 
pofaon Of aouvoa waa moat 
influMittel In vour dnolaion to 
attand thia eollMa? 
<Chooaa ona ) 

O Racruitar. taachar. or aoma 
oihar ataff mambar from 
thia collaga 

O Lttaratura from thta collaga 

O Radio. TV. nawtpapar 

O Employar 

O Taachar or aoma othar paraon 
at a four-yaar collaga or 
univaraity 

O High achool taachar. 

counaalor. or coach 
O Parant 

OSpouaa 

O Child 

O Soma othar ralativa 
O Currant atudant at thia collaga 
O Formar atudant of thia collaga 
O Friand who it not a atudant 
hara 

O Social aarvica agancy 

counaalor <publtc aaaiatarwa. 
vocational rahabilitatton. ate ) 

O Othar paraon. not hatad hara 
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27. How did you firat laarn of tha 
program or eouraa in which you 
ara now anroHad? <Chooaa ona ) 

O Racruitar. taachar. or soma 
othar ataff mamt>ar from 
this collaga 

O Litaratura from thia matitution 

O Radio 

Otv 

O Nawtpapar 

O Employar 

O Taachar or ataff mambar at 
a four-yaar collaga or 
univaraity 

O High achool taachar. 
counaalor. or coach 

O Parant 

OSpouta 

OChiM 

O Soma othar ralativa 
O Currant atudant at thia collaga 
O Formar atudam of thia collaga 
O Friand wtto it not a ttudam 
hara 

O Soci^ tarvica agancy <public 
attittanca. vocational 
rahabititaiion. ate.) 

O Othar. not littad hara 

21. How oomfofftaMa an you with 

atyoureoNafO? tlWlorka|1)tf 
Vary Unoomfortabla. |2| if Not 
Comfortabla. |3) if Comfortabla. 
or 14) if Vary Comfortabla.) 




0®®0 Raca ralationa dtmata 
® ® ® 0 Praaanca of othar paopia lika 
ma that I can ralaia to 

00®® Black praaanca <atudanu. 

faculty, admtntatratora. 

litaratura) 
0®®® Talking with countalort 
0® ® ® Talking with tnatructort 

about your parformanca 

in claaa 

0 ®0 ® Aga olatudanta tn my claaaat 
0®0®Saxofatudanta inmydaaaat 
0®0® Acadamic ability of ttudantt 
in my dattaa 

0®0® Occupational ttatut of tha 
ttudantt in my clattat 

0® 0® Social ttatut of ttudantt 
in my clattat 



- 3- 



29. WouM you hova ottantfod 
anothar aducational matitution 
thia yaar if thia community 
collaga had not axiatad? 

O Vat 

O No 



30. Solact tha fiva ma|or roaaont 
that maha it difficuH for paopio 
lifca you to attand thia co llaga. 
<IMark tha fi»a major raaaont ) 

O Coat <ti faaa. bookt. 

courta auppliaa) 
O Job raaponaibilitiaa 
O No chiMcara 
O No tranaponaiton 
O Frianda or family do not 

tupport tha idaa of attanding 

O Amount of tima raqutrod to 
complata program 

O Couraaa not aehadulad at 

oonvamani timaa 
O Homa raaponaibilitiaa 
O Too far to traval 
O Nagativa imaga of vocational 

oocupationa 
O Strict ananoanco raquwamanta 
O Not anough information on 

program offarmgt 
O Oaairad couraaa ara not affarad 
O Too much "rod tapa" m 

gattmg afwoNod 
O Fad too old to go back to 

actiool 

O L«w gradaa in pact not 

conf idam of my ability 
O Do not know wtiat program 

to puraua 
O Not anough tima 
O Do not want to coma f ull-tima 
O Not anough anargy and 

ttamina 
O Oo not anioy atudying 
O Collaga not tanaitiva to 

paopia Ilka ma 
O R*ca ralationa climata 
O Raquirad tatttnqfor admitaion 
O Othar. not littad 



31. Would you ra c owMtian d thia 
c ollaga to a friand? 

OVat 

O Vat. with ratarvationt 

Ono 



■ ■■ ■ 
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32. WhM do you IKf* white •firoNtd 
•t this eoll»g«7 

O With parents 
O With spouM and children. , 
if any 

O With chtldran. but not apouae 
O With othar ralaiivas 
O Board with a family, not 

ralativaa 
O By mytaH 

O With friand(a)/roommata<al 
O Othar raaidanca. not iiatad 
hara 

33. DM you iMva to chango your 

v^WSilW m DvW* IP VII VI HI 



O No. thia oollaga la locaiad m 
my homa county 

O No. I am from ar>othar North 
Carolina county and I 
commuta to claaa 

O No. I movad hara for raaaona 
othar than anrolling in this 
coHaga 

O Yaa. I movad hara from anothar 
North Carolina couitty in 
ordar to anroll m tKia collaga 

O Yaa, I movad fiara from out 
of atata tn ordar to anroll 
m this collaga 

O Yaa. I am a cttixan of anothar 
country and cama hara to 

atudy. 

34. What ia tha htohaai imtmk of 
a d ucat io w you (Y) havo eom- 
plotad? yoyrfathor(r)haa 
c ompla to d? your mothar (IM) 
haa eomplatad? (Piaaaa answer 
for each, even If your parents 
•re no longer living Estimate 
if you are not sure ) 



®©# 8th grade or less 

®©# 9th. 11th grade 
009 High achool 
®®9 <^^0 diploma 
0®# One year beyond high 
achool 

Diploma program 
O0# Two years of collage 
®®9 Aaaociate degree 
® 0# Three years of collage 
00 A College graduate 
000 Graduate work 



36. What ia your primary 
amploymont status? 

(Mark only one ) 

O Employed full-time 
O Employed part*time 
O Fulhiime student 
O Homemaker 
O Rotired 

O Unemployed, actively seeking 
employment 

O Ummployed. not seeking 
employment 

O Activf- duty, guard/selected 
res^irve 



3B. How many houra a waalt do 
you wofli for woffoa/aalary? 
'Estimate Mark one.) 

O Not a waga/aalory earner 

O Under 5 hours 

O S*B hours 

O 10-19 hours 

O 20-29 hours 

O 30-39 iKMjrs 

O 40-44 hours 

O 45-49 hours 

O More than 49 hours 



37. What woa tha total i t icoma far 
you — and your apouao. if you 
an married — from all aouroaa 
bafofo taaoa during tho #aat 
yotr (1BB7)7 {Mark tha (Y) 
column for your fiouaahold and 
the (P) column for yoi/r parents 
Estimate rf you are not sure ] 



IPareiits household 
I 

0® •0-M.999 
0® i5.000- 17.499 
0® 17.500- 19.999 
0® i1 0.000-114.999 
0® i15.000-i19.999 
0® i20.000-i24.999 
0® i25.000-i29.999 
0® i30.000-i39.999 
0® i40.000-i49.999 
0® i50.000-i59.999 
0® i60.000-i69.999 
0® i70.000-i79.999 
0® i60.000-i89.999 
0® i90.000-i99.999 
0® ilOO.OOOor more 
® Parents no longer living 



38. What are your moio" and minor 
sources of income? {Mark the 
major sources as (1) and the 
minor sources as (2).] 



Mmor 

. I 

0® Full-time employment 
0® Pari-iime employment 
0® Parent(s)/guardian(s) 
0® Spouse 
0® Other rr.iativa(s) 
0® Savings 
00 Retirement (Social 
Security, VA. etc ) 
00 Public assistance 
00 Ftnartctal aid 
00 Othar lourcaa 

38. How many paopla in your houaa- 
hold depend on you for mora 
than haH thair finanoial aupport? 
(Mark tha number of dependents 
in each age group ) 

0 No dependants 

0000® Under 5 years 
00000 5-9 years 
0000® 10-14 years 
0000® 15-19 years 
000®® 20-24 years 
0000® 25 and older 

40. DoyoupayforehNdearoin 



O No. I do not need child care 
O No. child care expenaaa paid 

by anothar aourca. 
O No. child care provided at no 

expenaa 

O Yes. less than i50 per month 
O Yes. i50-i99 per month 
O Yes. i100-i149 per month 
O Yes. i150-i199 per month 
O Yes. i200-i249 per month 
O Yes. i250 or more per month 

41. How much did you spend on 
booka and auppliaa this quarter 
for aH of your riaaaaa? (Estimate ) 

O No expense 

O Under i50 
O i50-i99 
O i100-i149 
O i150-i199 
O i200-i249 
O i250-i299 
O r300-i499 
O i500 or more 
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42. What tft your curront toufCM 
of finwidal aid? 
iMarkoHlhat appty ) 

O Not racaiving financial aid 
O Job Training Partnership Act 

(JTFA) 

O PoH Grant 

O Supplamental Educational 

Opportunity Grant (SEOG) 

O Educational loan 

O Scholarship 

O Vottrans Administration 

•ducationai bt nofitt 
O N C. studant incantivt Qram 
O Cellogo «MKfc*ttudy program 
O Vc Mional rahabilitation 
O En^P «^ tuition astistanca 



43. What iattw total amount of 
fiMAcM aid (Natad ki tha 



to ffocaivo during tha If M*M 
achool vaar7 (Eatimata.) 

O Not racatving financial aid 

Oundar $200 

O #200- $399 

OmOO>$699 

O$700-t999 

Ot1.000<t1.499 

Oil. 500- 01 .999 

Ot2.000- $2,499 

Ot2.500-$2.999 

O t3000-$3.999 

O #4.000 or mora 



44. Chooaa tita raaponaa balow 
wMch boat d oa c fi b aa your 
aniploymaot plana aftar your 
couraa of atudy. 

O Worit in tha araa that tha 

collaga sarvas 
O Probably or dafinitaly work 

in North Carolina 
O Work in anothar ttata 
O Military sarvica 
O Kaaping house 
O Ratiramant 
O Other 



45. Who Is conaldared tha ha;^ of 
your family or household? 

OVour father 

O Your mother 

OVourseH 

O Your spouse 

O Other relative 

O Other person, not listed here 



Which category below Is the bf|t description of tha occupation or Job 
held by tha head of your household? (Read the entire list and then 
choose fiho category ) 

O Accountant and auditor 
O Adju.iar and investigator 
O Bank «eller 

O Buyer and purchasing agent 
O Clean ng service maid, jamtor 
O Clergy 

O Clerk order, f ila. records, shipping and receiving, stock 
O Computer equipment operator 
O Computer programmer 
O Construction laborer 

O Cortstruction trades brickmason. stonemason, earpanter. 
electrician, painter, plumber 

O Domestic claanar. child care worker m private home 

O Driver' truck, bus. delivary truck, industrial aquipment 

O Education: administrator 

O Education: teacher, counselor, librarian 

O Education teacftar s aide, library clerk 

O Engineer 

O Engmearmg technician electrical and electronic, drafting 

O Form ownor/oparaior 

O Form worker 

O Fisher, hunter, and trapper 

O Food production: butcher and meat cuner 

O Food service: wetter and wattraaa. cook, aaaistam 

O Fraight stock, and malenal handler 

O Garaga and aarvica station attendant vehicle claanar 

O Groundakaaper and gardener 

O Health, physician, damiat registered nurse, pharmacist, therapist 
O Health aarvica dental assistant, nurse aide, orderly, attendant 
O Health technician: Hcanaed practical nurse, dental hygienist 
O Homemakar 

O Inapactor and compliance officer 
O Lowyor and judge 

O Machina operator: winding, twisting, knitting, sawing, grinding. 

buffing, paiming. cunmg. matahworking. laundering and dry 

cleaning, welding 
O Manager, administrator 
O Manager. seH-employed 

O Menufectwmg aaftt' machiniat. sheet metal worker, cabmat maker. 

furniture and wood finisher, dressmaker, uphdaterar 
O Mechanic and repairer: auto. bus. truck, industrial machinenr 
O Office, aacratary. typift. racapnomat. bookkaapar. payroll and ttmakaeping 
O^Monai aannee: barber, hai r d r a as ar and coameiologist child care worker 
C Personnel, training, and tabor relations specialist 
O Postal dark, mail carrier 
O Protective service, police, firefighter, guard 
O Sales supervisor, instance, real estate, represemative 
O Sales worker cashier, door-to-door, automotive. Ofip«ral 
O Science technician 

O Scientist computer, natural, mathematical, aocial 

O Social worker 

O Telephona operator 

O Timber cutter and logger 

O Writer, artist, entertainer 

O Student, retired, unemployed 

O Other, not listed here 
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47. Why M you a«eMt to eonttmit your tdueation? 
fRoad th« Ittt Mow and chooM tho ftvs most 
important raatont you dacidad to continut your 
•ducattof) Mark (1) naxt to tha most important raaton 
Mark (2) naxt to tha tacond most important raaton 
Mark (3) naxt to tht third mott important Mark (4) 
naxt to tha fourth mott important and (5) rtaxt to tha 
fifth Mark fivf raatont only ] 

O(i)®0® To ba abto <o contnbuta mora to tociaty 

To ba ablo to aarn mora monay 
®®®®® To bacomo mora culturad 
®®®®® To gam a ganarai aducation 
® ®®®® To oat a botiar |Ob 
®®®®® To tmprovo batic tkiilt in raading. 

wrtting. and/or mathamatict 
0®®®® To tmprovo my social lifa 
® ® ®®® To loarn mora thtngt of mtarast 
®®®®® To maat intaratttr«o paopla 
® ®® ®® ^^y parants or tpousa wantad ma to qo 
O®®®® Thara was nothing battar to do 
® ® ®® ® Tirad of what I hava baan doing 



I. What Stt thkigt about tMa communHy c o Ma g a 
i w fi ua no ad you moat in dadding to attand? 
IChooaa tha fivf most important raasons and rank 
tham as you did in tha pravious quastion Rank from 
(1) mott important to (S) fifth most important 
Mark U>g^ raatont ) 

®®® ® ® Educational programt or coursat availabia 
® ®® ® ® Financial aatittanca wat availabia 
® ®®®® Job placamont aorvicat 
®®®®® Location (noaraat to homa or work) 
®®®®® Low cott 
®®®®® Opan-door admisaiont policy 
®®®®® Quality of instruction 
®®®®® Studant 'Canterad instruction and 
activitias 

O®®®® Collaga s roputation 
® ®®® ® Acadamically unable to attand anothar 
collaga 

®®®®® Convaniant class schadula 

® ® ®®® Child cara was availabia 

® ® ®®® Other raasons. not listed here 



49. Chooaa only three of tha following sovan odueatioffial 
institutions, in order of prafaronce. aaaumirtg you 
could attand any one of them. {Darken a 1 1 ) for your 
first choice, a (2) for your second choice, and a (3) for 
your third choice ) 

® ® ® This community college 

Q)®® Another community college 

®® ® A private two-year college 

® ® ® A private trade or professional school 

0®® A public four-year college or university 

00® A private four-year college or university 

00® Another type of school not listed 



50. Plaaee indicate tha quality of aotvieaa and facilHIas 
at this c oHat a . Saloct tho beat rasponaa for < 



Didn't Use terviee 



j'uLd.and 



®®®® Academic counsaltng 
®®®® Classrooms, shops, laboratories 
0®®® Child care 
0®®® Cluba. studant organuations 
®0®0 Cooperative education program 
®®®® Eating facilities 
0000 Ftnaftcial aid to pay tuition 
0®0® Financial aid to live on 
0000 Health care 
0®00 Job counsaling 
0000 Job placement service 
0®00 Library 
®®00 Math skills programs 
0®®® Transportation 
<i)®00 Parking 
0®®® Personal counseling 
0®00 Reading skills program 
0000 Recreation facilities 
0000 Studant center, lounge area 
0000 Study skills program 
0000 Test anxiety workshops 
0®00 Time management workshops 
0000 Tools and aqutpmant 
0000 Tutoring services 
0000 Campus security 
00®® Quality of instruction 
0000 College s overall image 
0000 Study and reading areas 
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Appendix G: Pretest Findings and 
Reliability of Research Instrument Responses 

The process of pretesting the questiminaire was in two phases. The initial draft of the 
research instrument was pretested with 30 students at Wake Technical Community 
College and 28 students at Central CaroUna Community College during July, 1988. 
Following this pretest activity, the data were analyzed and revisions made to the 
questionnaire. The second i^iase of pretesting inducted 49 students at Durham 
Technical Community College, 22 students at Piedmont Community College, and 30 
students at Nash County Community Collie. 

The total pretest sample of 159 students, included curriculum and continuing 
education students enrolled in 13 dasses at five community college campuses. Students 
completed an evaluation sheet after finishing the questiomudre. 

Item Reliabilhy 

Reliability of a question is concerned with whether the data are dependable or consistent 
(O'Sullivan and Rassd, 1989). Item reliability was estimated by calculating the 
percentage of usabte reqxmses during pretesting. Questions that were unanswered or 
were answered incorrectly (e.g., two responses given y/ixxi only one was allowed) by 
less than 95% of the re^cmdents were: 

Hiase One of Pr^esting 



Question Number & Content Usabte Responses % Change 



13b. 


Prefer to attend classes 


73 


Rewrote 


16. 


Number of courses 


90 


None 


20. 


Type of school 


93 


None 


22. 


Current enrollment hours 


83 


Rewrote 


24. 


Person influenced decision 


83 


None 


25. 


Rate influence of decisis 


90 


None 


26. 


Best methods 


93 


None 


27. 


Ch(nce of collie 


63 


Rewrote 


28. 


Reasms to cmtinue education 


76 


Rewrote 


35. 


Reasons that prevent atterding 


90 


None 


36. 


Live white enrolled 


93 


None 
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40. 


Planned highest level 


90 




42. 


Cunent sources of income 


56 


IwWiUlC 


43. 


Cuiient sources of financial aid 


88 




44. 


Total amount of financial aid 


90 


XvwWrUIC 


45. 


Srcnd on books and suoolies 


93 




46. 


Eead of fiunily/household 


87 




47. 


Pay for diild care 


90 




48. 


Income, student 


88 






bioome, qx>uae 


38 






LMome, parent(s) 


66 


None 


49. 


Employment status 


87 


None 


50. 


Houn worked per week 


92 


None 


51. 


Occupation head of household 


73 


None 


52. 


Future employment plans 


83 


None 



As a result of the analysis of data received from the first phase of pretesting, 
questions 13b, 22, 27, 28, 42, and 44 were rewritten. No questions were deleted. 

Phase Two of Pretesting 



Question Number & Content 


Usable Responses % 


Change 


3. limes answered 


82 


N(Mie 


13a. Actually attend classes 


82 


None 


13b. Prefer to attend classes 


86 


None 


16. NunSber of courses 


91 


None 


20. Type of school 


81 


Rewrote 


21. Current enrollment hours 


74 


None 


22. Quarters enrolled 


92 


None 


35. Planned highest level 


87 


None 


36. Completed level of education 


90 


None 


37. Income, student 


79 


None 


Income, apouse 


55 




Income, parent(s) 


67 


None 


38. Sources of income 


95 


N(me 


39. Total amount of financial aid 


93 


None 


40. Primary employment status 


93 


None 


43. Sources of finuwial aid 


94 


Nme 


44. Future employment plans 


90 


Rewrote 


45. Head of £uni)y/household 


93 


None 
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46. Occupation head of household 

47. Level of influence on dedsim 

48. Choice of college 



49. Satis&ction with characteristics 

50. Reasons to cmtinue education 



77 
77 
80 
77 
82 



None 
Rewrote 



None 

Delete 

None 



During the analysis of the data from the second phase of pretesting, the research team 
deleted questions 1, 26, 27, 30, 33, 37b, and 51. To lessen student's concern with 
providing private infionnation, the question requesting a social security number was 
deleted. 

Student Reactions: Findings from the evaluation sheets 

1. 89% stated the directions were easy to follow, 
11% stated the directions were a little hard; 

2. 92% stated there were no questions th^ did not understand, 

8% stated there were questions tli^ did not understand; 

3. 72% stated tiiere were no questions tttiey could not answer, 
28% stated there were questions they could not answer; 

4. 76% stated tiiere were no questions tiwy did not want to answer, 
24% indicated tiwre were questions ttixy did not want to answer. 

Some students esqnessed unwillingness to give personal data: social security number, 
education level, financial information. Information cm parent's income or parent's 
educatimud level were viewed as irrelevant to tiie survey. 



Operational validity is used to discuss the validity of the research instrument in contrast 
to die intnnal and octonal validity notims of experimental research (O'Sullivan & 
Rassd, 1989). The question of operational validity is "does tiiis measure actually 
produce data on the variable(s) of interest?" Face validity, a type of operational 
validity, is ass^ed by die evaluator's study of die ooncqn to be measured and a 
determuiation as to whetiier dus research instrument measures Uiat concqit (Bailey, 
1987). 

The questionnaire used in Uiis surv^ was an expanded version of tiie questionnaires 
used Li die 1974 and 1979 profile studies. The reqwnses to questions were modified 



Operational Validity of the Research Instrument 
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and updated as necessary. Issues of comparability were fundamental to these 
modifications. 

Face validity of the research instrument was established by three separate groups 
of evaluators: (a) an advisory council of the North Carolina D^artment of Community 
Colleges, (b) college coordinators from the 58 community colleges, and (c) the project 
research team composed of the project director and graduate students who had research 
interest and/or work experience in die community coU^ system. Evaluators were 
asked (a) to judge the oorrectness and completeness of the reqxmses given to questions, 
(b) to evaluate the degree to which they would expect students to understand the 
questions and the responses, and (c) to specify changes or updates to the 1979 
questionnaire. 

Along with written evaluations provided by the above stated groups, the research 
project team consulted the literature for evidence on the i^yprqpriateness of responses 
given fiar selected questions. Experts reviewed the responses provided for questions 
related to financial aid, curriculum/continuing education code, occupati(mal cat^ories 
and other sociological fiicts. 

Hie question asking respondents to indicate the occupation of the head of household 
was revised. Hie reqxmae choices (occupational categories) were derived from tiie 
1980 Census of Population, U.S. DqMutment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Vohmie 1, Characteristics of the Population, Part 3S-Nortii Carolina, l^Ie 185, pp. 
552-576. All intermediate occupation categories tint included 0.1% or more of tiie 
employed Nortii Carolina population in 1980 were selected for a total of 49 categories. 
Three additional categories, "homemaker", "student, retired, unemployed", and "other, 
not listed here" were added for a total of 52 cat^ories. 
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Reliability of Research Instniment Responses 

Noniesponses/ Inconect Respmses 

The Mowing is an enumeration of nonresponses to questions and nonpermissable 
leqwnses, e.g. cases in which two or more answers were given to a question when 
only one answer was allowed. Questions allowing more than one response (such as 
ranking, or choose-all-that-apfdy) cannot be evaluated in the same manner as 
forced-choice questions. Percentage values were calculated from nonrespcmses only. 
Numben were taken from Oe unweighted data: 



Total curriculum students: 12,536 

Total continuiug educatim students: 3,660 

Total of usable questionnaires: 16,196 



Oufisdon 


Nonresponse 


Ncmresponse 


Nonpermissible 


Number 


N 


% 


N 


1 


0 


0.0 


0 


2 


283 


1.7 


0 


3 


0 


0.0 


0 


4 


107 


0.7 


0 


5 


147 


0.9 


1 


6 


107 


0.7 


8 


7 


76 


0.4 


6 


8 


120 


0.7 


1 


9 


853 


5.3 


6 


10 


139 


0.8 


32 


11 


296 


1.8 


2 


12 


144 


0.8 


1193 


13 


216 


1.3 


15 


14 


321 


1.9 


4 


IS 


319 


1.9 


6 


16 


233 


1.4 


4 


17 


1,623 


10.0 


10 


18 


418 


2.5 


8 


19 


143 


0.8 


3 


20 


165 


1.0 


3 


21 


131 


0.8 


0 


22 


414 


2.5 


121 
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Question 


N(mieqxmse 


Nonresponse 


Nonpermissible 


Number 


N 


% 


N 


23 


200 


1.2 


111 


24 


459 


2.8 


19 


25 


589 


3.6 


33 


26 


290 


1.7 


88 


27 


147 


0.9 


64 


28 


233 


1.4 


24 


29 


258 


1.5 


2 


30 


0 


0.0 


0 


31 


620 


3.8 


4 


32 


147 


0.9 


30 


33 


229 


1.4 


7 


34 


199 


1.2 


9 


35 


136 


0.8 


95 


36 


437 


2.7 


27 


37 


1,368 


8.4 


76 


38 


0 


0.0 


0 


39 


0 


0.0 


0 


40 


428 


2.6 


14 


41 


255 


1.6 


8 


42 


0 


0.0 


0 


43 


455 


2.8 


17 


44 


332 


2.0 


64 


45 


265 


1.6 


113 


46 


344 


2.1 


203 


47 


0 


0.0 


0 


48 


0 


0.0 


0 


49 


0 


0.0 


0 


50 


0 


0.0 


0 
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Appendix H: Expansion Factors 



Expanuon factors (also called weights) were used to adjust sample data to estimate 
percents of the statewide populaticm of community college students on relevant 
variables. The expansion formula was provided by Dr. Charles Proctor, statistical 
ccmsultant for this research project. 

The expansion formula was as follows: 



ExplanaticHi of the above formula: 

Factor 1: Oasses Expansion Factor 

N, = population number of classes at ith college 
n, B sample size of classes selected at ith college 

Factor 2: Appearance Expansion Factor 

Cp >B number of classes taken by kth listed student in the jth sample dass 



Factor 3: Appearance Non-reqionse Expansion Factor 

L| = numbtf of appearances (listings) on the jth class at ith college 
1, B numbtf of reqxmses from jth class at ith college 

Factor 4: Whole-Class Non-Response Expansicm Factor 
A, = numbtf of appearances on all n, class lists 
a, "Hit number for A, minus iqipearances on any classes in which the 
whole dass was non-response 

Factor S: Institutional Expansion Factor 

TCur, B numbtf of curriculum students enrolled at ith college 
SCur, » number of curriculum students who completed usable questionnaires 
at ith collie 




at ith college 
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Expaiui(m Victors were introduced into the data analysis for the following three reasons: 
(a) the variations in the size of individual colleges; (b) the probability of a student 
being selected into the sample; and (c) the actuality of nm-respmse and non-coverage 
of individuals selected into the sample. 

Because the data from all 58 colleges were combined to develop a statewide profile, 
it was necessary to txpaad the sample data to account for variations in the individual 
ccdleges, and hence the contribution that each made to the statewide profile. The 
Oasaes Expansion Factor adjusted the data for variations in the number of classes 
offered at each individual college during the &11 term, 1988. Hie Institutional 
Expansion Factor adjusted the data for variations in the curriculum student enrollments 
at each individual C(dlege during the M term, 1988. 

In sainple theory a sampling frame is perfect if every element Q.e. student) appears 
on the list separately, once, and only once (Kish, 1965). Because intact classes were 
the sanqding units in this research project, a student's probability of being included in 
the sanqde 6epaM upon the number of classes in which he/she was enrolled. To 
prevent distortion in die findings Oat would result from Aeae unequal probabilities, each 
individual's responses were oqMuided by the Appearance Expansim Factor. Expanding 
each reqiondent's observations by tte inverse of die number of courses in which 
enndled (Question 14) compensated for unequal probabilities. 

A samjding frame banc problem is created by non-response or non-coverage. 
Expansion factors were introduced to reduce die influence due to non-response or 
non-coverage. The Appearances Non-response Expansion Factor adjusted the sample 
data by accounting for members of a dass which did not respond to a questionnaire. 
The Whole Oass Ncm-respcmse Expansicm Factor adjusted die samjde data by 
accounting for whole classes of students which did not r^xmd to die questionnaire. 

Tlie data used for calculating die expansion formula were derived from die 
questionnaires, die Collie Coordinator's Summary Sheet, die Instructor's Summary 
Sheet, and die Sampling Work Sheet from each individual collie. 
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